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MATTHEW PRIOR Is one of tWe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
t>riginat to great eminence. He was borii 
July 21, ,1664, according to fome, at Win- 
burne in Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 
parents; others iay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London: he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled, in hope, 
like Don^^^Qui^ote, that the hiftorian of his 
adions might find him fome illuftrious alli- 



Ance^. r 



« V ' 



He 



• The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-pla^ h great. In 
tlie regiHer of his College he is called, at his admiffion by 
the President, Matibe<w Prior of fFinBurn irf MMe/exi by 
;bi]|ifdf next day, Matthew Prior of Dorfetjhire^ in whici 
county, not in Middlefex, Winborrty or Wimhcrne^ as it 
•ftands in xYit Filtare, li found. When he ftood candidate for 
fits' fellowfliip, five years afterwards^ he was regiftered agaia 
liy himfelf as of Middlefex. The laft record ought to ba 

B z preferred. 
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He is fuppofeld to hare fallen, by his fa* 
ther's death, into the hand^ of his uncle, a 
vintner near Charing-crofs^ who fent hini 
fof fome time to Dr. Biilby at Weftminfter; 
but^ not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the fchool, took him^ when 
he was well advanced iri literature, to hi» 
own hoiife; where the earl of Dorfet, cele-» 
brated for patrohage of gemus^ f(mnA hkn by 
chance, as Burnet relates^ reading Horace^ 
and was fo well pleafed With his pio^ciency,^ 
that he undertook the Care and (oft of hi^ 
acetdemical education^ . 

■ * • • • « 

• r 

He entered his name in St* John s College 
at Cambridge in i583, in his eighteenth 
year ; and It may be reafonably (bppofed that 
lie was diflinguifhed among his eontempo-^ 
raries. He became a Bachelor, as is ufual^ in 
four years ; and two years afterwards* wr«e 
the poem on the Deity ^ whidh ftands firft iff 
his volume* 

• 

It is the eftablUhe4 practice of that CoUqge 
to fend every year to die carl of Exeter fomfr 

preferred! becaufe it was made upon oatk* It u ob&nrabllU 
that, as a native of fFinierm, Kc is ftil^d Pilm Gmrgii Frit^, 
ien$roJ%\ not confiftently with the commoA account of the 
neannefs. of his birth. 

poems 
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poems upon facrcd fufaje&s^ in acknowledge* 
ment of a benefaction enjoyed by them from 
tlie bounty of his ancefton On this occaflon 
were thofe vetfes written/ which, though no- 
thing is iaid of th^ir fuccefs, feem to have 
recommended him to fome notice ( for hit 
praife of the coimte($^s muiic, and his linel 
09 the famous pidure of Seneca, afford rea-» 
fcnx for imagining that he was mor^ or leis 
f^onveriant with that family* 

The iame year he publifhed the City Moufe 
(fnd Country Mouje^ to ridicule Dryden's Hind, 
and Panther^ in conjunction with Mr. Mon* 
(ague. There is a ftpry* of great pain fuf^ 
fered^ and of tears flied, on this occafion, by 
Dryden^ who thought Jl hard that an old man 
Jbould he Jo trcatfd^y thofe to^^bom be bad al-- 
ways been civik Py tales lil^e theie is the 
envy raifed by iUperipr abilities every day 
gratified; when they are attacked, every one 
hopes to &e them humbled; what is hoped 
is readily believed^ and what is believed is 
confidently told. Dryden had been more ac-^ 
Oiftamed to hoftilities, than that fuch enenues 
Should brf ak his quiet ; and if we can fuppofe 

B 3 hirn 
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hihi vexed, it wpuld . be fiard to deny hin^ 
fenfe enough to conceal his uneafinefs, ' 

The City Motife and Country Moufe prdcur-r 
ed its authors more folid advantages than the 
pleafure of fretting Dryddn; for they were 
both fpeedily preferred. Montague ' indeed 
obtained the firft notice, with feme degree oiF 
difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, wHo'pioba*' 
bly knew that his own part of the petfopnir 
ance was the beft. He had not, however, 
much reafon to complain ; for^. he came to 
London, arjd obtained fuch notice, that (in 
1 691) he was feiit to the congrefo at The 
H^gue 4S fecretary to the- efmbafly. In this 
aflembly of 'princes and lioHes, to which Eu- 
rope has perhapsfcarcclyfeeniany thing equal, 

was formed the "grand alliance againft Lewis; 

. • , , • > ■_ _ • 

which at laft' did not prepuce efFfeds propor-* 

tionate to the magnificence of the tranfadibht " 

• . . i , ■ . 

• The condtid of Prior,' in this H^Iehdid 
initiation into publfc bufinefe;' Wa^ fo pleafirig 
to' kins; William, that he* made him one of 
the p-entlemen of his bedchamber; and he is 
fuppofed'to have pafled fotne of the next y^ars 
m the cultivation of literature and poetry. 



P'R I o^r; f 

•The death of queen Maiy (in 1695)" pro- 
dficed k fubjea for all the writers: pttlhaps^ 
ntf funeral . was ever fb poetically attended.- 
Dryden, indeed, as a man difeountenanccd' 
Slid deprived, was Tileht j ' %ut fearcely an)^ 
other maker' of verfes omitted- to bring- hiai 
tribute of tuneful forrbw. An : emulation of 
degy was imiverfal. Matia's praife wais not 
confined to the Englifli language, but fills < 

great part of the Mu/a An^Hcanci^f 

•♦ « • - * « • 

, ■ - w- . • , 

Prior, ' who'was both a po6t and a courtier, 
was not likely to inifs this opportunity of re- 
q)e£t. ^ H6 wrote a long ode, which was pre-^ 
fented to the king,' by yrhom it was not likely 
to be ^vef read, ' ' 



i I 



In two years h^ was fecretary to another 
cmbafly at the treaty of Ry^wick (in 1697); 
and, next year had the f^me pffice at the 
coui^ 6f I^rance, where 'he^is faid to have 
been gohudereq With great diftindlion. ; 

Ai he 'Wfis one, day furveying tl>e apart-^ 
ments at Verfailles, being (hewn tte Vidtorie* 
<?f Jf'^wis, j^ainted by ,Le Brun^^ and alkc4; 

B i^ whether 






. I 
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vlie^th^ the )sing ^ EagUftd's palace )tad 

M^^rjr a^Unst &id be,- arf ^ h^foen every^ 
HifbfftUd: m bit ov^ ifoi^fe^ Thff pa^ures of 
Jde .^Fg^iore AQt only ia theoiielv^ foffideqtl^ 
^boutiou^ but w«re , explained by iQr<;F)p>^ 
ticns fo an:«gaot, tlut Boijleau (uid Radne 
tl^cmght it nece£[ar|r to make t^^ox mora^ 

He was in the following year at lico with 
the Hng; from whoip^ after a long audieBce^ 
te c»pifid orders lo England, and upon hi^ 
arriyal became under-feQretary pf ftate in thei 
earl of Jerfey's o£Bce ; a poft which he didl 
not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed j 
but h^. was foon mad^ qomn^iflioner of Trade* 

, This year (1700) produced pne of his 
longeft and moll fplendid GempoHtionS} th^ 
Carmen Seeuhre^ in which he exbanfb all hia^ 
powers of calcination. \ mean nqt to accufe 
him of flattery; he probably thought all that 
he wtit, and retained as much veracity aa[ 
can be properly exaded from a poet pro^ 
fcfitdly enciomiaftic. Kio^ William fuppK-* 
t^ topkms mtqials for either y^rfe or profe^ 
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His whole life had been aifition, and no man 
ever doued him the rei^lendent qualities, of 
0:ead7 refolution and peifonal courage* He 
was really ir> Prior's mind what he reprefents 
\ivsk in his verfes \ he confid^red him as a 
h^rO| and was accuftoQi^d to fay, that he 
praifed others in compliance with the faihion, 
|>ut that in celebratiiig king William he foP 
lowed his inclination. To Prior ^titude 
would diftat^ ^aife, which reafoa.WQuld not 

rpfufet 

• • . / . . ^ ^ f..^ 

Among,the advantages to. arife from the 
future year^ of.^Wilham^s reign, he mentions 
^ocietusfoY^ uf^ul Arts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach^ 
^ad {o juft idilURS fixrour ddubtfol ipeec^i^ 
That from our .writers diftant realms may know 
The thanka we to our monarch owe, 
^nd fchoois profefs our tongue through every 

land. 
That has invokM his aid, or blefsM his hand» 

■ 

I 

Tickell, in his ProJptSl of Feac^^ has the 
|ame hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bounds 

. ^||all4»9ftn$^jEpofei(iafbitrary found* 

■ • ■ ■• . 

Whether 



JO 



P R I 'O R. 



Whcthet * the . Similitude of thofe paflages-^ 
which exhibit die iame thought on^the^ fame' 
bccafion proceeded from accident or imitation, 
h not eafy to determine. Tickell might have 
been impreffed with his expedation by Swift's 
Tropofdl for afcertaimrig tbf ^ngtijh Lan^ 
^//^^^, then lately publiflied, ; ' ' 



k jt . • V 



In, the parliament that met In 1701,, he 
was chofen repirefentatlve of Eaft Gririftead. 
Perhaps it was about this time that he chan- 
ged his party ; for he voted for tjie impe^h- 
ment of thdfe lords who had . perfuaded tTie^ 
king to the Par tit ion- treaty, a treaty in Tv^hich 
he hadTiimfelf been minifterially employed', " 

• r ♦ . • • ' 

* • • ' • •• - . 

^ A great part of queen Anne's reign was a 
time* df *^^r, iii^hich there was little em- 
ployment fbr negotiators^ and J^ior' ' had 
therefore leifure to make or to pblifh veffes. 
When the \dfi\\^ of Blenheim called forth all 
the verfe-men, Prior, among the reft, toolc 
^are to ihew his delight in the increafing ho- 
nour of his country by an Epiftle to Bqileau, 



He publittied foori afterwards a voliim'e of 
poems, with the eric<)mia1li(i qhir^der of his. 

deceafet^ 



» < f 
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4eceafed patron the duke of Dorfet: it begaij^ 
with the College Exercifp, aad ended with 
the NuUbrown Maid. 

The battle of Ramillies foon afterwards 
(in 1706) excited ^hiril 'to another effort of 
poetry. On this occafion he * had fewer or 
lefs formidable rivals; and k w6uld be not 
•eafy to name any other compJofition produced 

by that event which is now remembered. 

• . •• 

Every thing has* Its day. Through *the 
reigns of William and Anne no profpetoUs 
event paflbd undignified by poetry. In the 
laft war, wh^ft France- was^ dif^raced* and 
overpbwfer^d m every ^juarter of the globe; 
when Spain coming to her affiftance only 
fhared her calaniltie$, and th€ name of- art 
Englifliman was reverenced through Europe*, 
no poet was heard amidft the general acclay 
mation ; the fame of our counfellors and he- 
roes was intnifted to' the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the 
war, and the queen grew" weary of her mi- 
nifters. The war was burdenfome, and the 
pinifters ji^xz infelent. Harley and his 

friend* 
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friends began to hope thai: they mighty by 
driving the Whiga from court and from 
power, gratify at once. thiS queen and the 
people* There was now a call for writers, 
who might convey intelligence of paft abufes, 
and ihew the wafte of public money, tho 
unreafonable ; ConduS of the jillUsj the ava^ 
1^ of generals^ tiie tyranny of niinions, aiul 
j|he,generdl dan^r of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Exa-- 
fnheff wae pdriodicimy {)ubUihed| written,^ as 
it h^>pened, by any wit of th^ party^ mi 
jCb^^ime^ a» i» faid by Mrs. Ma^ey. Bcmm 
fure: ofVf aed by Swtft ; luad one^ in ridicule of 
Qi^hV verfes to Oodelphin «ipdn the lof^ of 
his pkce^ Wm written by Prior, and ivSw^^ 
0d by Addiibn^ w^ appears to have knowii 
0ie aitthdr dd^ber by conjeCkurQ en: intellv? 
gence. 

The Toriesv^ who weue flow in power, were 

in hafte to end the war; and Prior, being 

recalled {ijio) to his Sotm^ employment of 

snaking treaties^ was fent (July lyii) pri^ 

vatdy to Paris with propdittoas of peajce^ 

He was xemembqred it: the Fx^nch court; 
/. and. 



iuoid^ r^ttirmng in about a month, brought ^ith 
im M* Mefnager^ a ihinifter from Franc^^ 
inrrtfted with full powers^ and tiic Abbe 
GauItiei^A 

' This traafaSion fiot being atowed^K^kaj^ 
tile mafter of the l)over packet~bc»t^ either 
zealoufly or ofiiciouflyj feized Prior and his 
iiflbdates ^t Canterbury. It is eafily fuppofed 
that they were foon releafed« 

f he negbttation was begun at f^rior^s houC^^ 
Where the (^een's miniflers met MefhageT 
(September 20^ 171 J)> aiid eihtcred privately 
ti|)on thd great bufinefs. The importance o^ 
Prior appears frolh the mendon made of him 
by St. John in his Letter to the Queem 

^ My Lord Treafurcr moved, and all my 
^ Lords were of the fame opinion^ that Mjr. 
^ Prior ihotttd be added to thofe who are 
^ impowered to fign; the reafdn for which 
^ is, becaiife he^ having perfooally treated 
^ with Monfieur dc Torcyi is the beft wit*- 
^ uefe vrtf can produce of &e fenfe in which 
^ the general preikninary engagements are 
^* entered into: befides which, as he is the 

c " beft 
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** beft-verfed in matters of trade of all yonr 
*' Majefty's fervants who have been truJfted 
m this fecret, if you fhall think fit ta em-^- 
ploy him in the future treaty of commerce^ 
it will be of confequence that he has been 
a party concerned in concluding that con- 
vcntion^ which mull be the rule/ of thig 






« ♦^^^.v, " 



treaty. 

The aflembly of this importaiat night was 
in fome degree clandeftine, the defign of 
treating not being yet openly declared, and^ 
when the Whigs returned to power, was 
aggravated to a charge of high treafon ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperf(^(3: 
anfwer to the Report of the Committee of iSV- 
crecy^ no treaty ever was made without pri-* 
vate interviews and preliminary difcuffions. 

■ * m 

^ My bufinefs is not the hiftgry of the peace^ 
%it the life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the fijrft -of January (i^u-ia)^. 
jind the Englilh plenipotentiaries arrived 

on the fifteenth. The minifters of the dif- 

* • • • 

ferent potentates conferred and conferred ; but. 

the peace advanced fb flowly, that fpeedier 

methods were f^und neceflary, .^nd Boling- 

. ' broke 
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, broke, .was i^nt to Paris to adjuft differences 

' with lefs formality ; Prior cither accompanied 

him or followed him ; and after his departure 

had the appointments and authority of an 

ambaifador^ though no public character. 

\ * 

4 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders, 
the court of France had been difgufted j and 
Bolingbroke fays in his Lettei-, " Dear Mat, 
•* hide the nakednefs of thy country, and 
** give the beft turn thy fertile brain \\dlU fur- 
/* nifli thee with to the blunders of thy poun- 
*' trymen, Vrho are not much better politi- 
^ dans than the French are poets/' 

Sooii after the duke of Shrewlbury went 
on a formal embaffy to Paris. It is related 
by Boyer, that the intention was to have 
' joined Prior in the fame , commiflion, but 
that Shrewfbuiy refufed to be aflpciated with 
a man fo meanly born. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to a£t without a title till the duke re- 
tumed next year to England, and then he 
affumed the ftyle and dignity of cmbaffadon 



». ^ * 



But, while he continued in appearance' a 
privajte man, he was treated with confidence 

8 by 

t 
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by Lewig, who fent him with a letter to did 
QueeOy written in fevoor of the clcdor o^ 
Bavaria. ^ I fhall cxpcft/' fays he, « with 
** impatience^ the return of Mr* Prior, w^ofe 
•* condu^l i§ very agreeable to raei" And 
while the Duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at 
Paris^ Bolingbroke wiwe to ?rf«r thus: 
** McMiHeur de Torey has a confidence- in 
•* yon; make ufc of it^ oAee for all| upcm 
•* this occkfion^ and convince him thoroughly, 
^ that we muft give a different tiim to our 
** parliament and our people, according tb 
** th^ir refoluticHi at this iMrifis^" . 



ftrior*s public dignity an^ fplendowir c<>m- 
menced in Auguft X7i3, and comiaued tiji 
the. Auguft following; but I am ifraid tWj 
according to the ufual fate ,of . gireatnef?, it 
was attended with fome pexplexities ajad mor>* 
tifications. He had not all that i» cuftonv* 
arily giveiS to ambarfadors; he bipts to thje 
queeug in an imperfed: pocm^ that he. had 
no fervice of plate^ and it appeared, by the 
debts which he contracted, that his remit-^ 
tances were not pua^ually made« 



On 
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On the firft of Auguft 1714, enfued the 
downfall of the Tories aftd the degradation 
of Prior. He was recalled ; but Was not able 
to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it rldceflkry to tontrstCt^ and 
which were not difcharged before March^ 
though jhis ^Id friend Montague was now at 
the head of the treafury* 

He returned theii as foon as he could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March by a 
warijant, but was, however, fuffered to live 
in his own houfe, under the cuftody. of the 
meflengerj till he was exanained before a 
committee of the Privy Council^ of ivKich 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lofd Co- 
ningiby, Mr* Stanhope^ and Mr. Lechmere ^ 
w'ei^e the principal interrogators j who, in' this 
examination, of which there is printed an 
account hot imentertaining, behaved with the 
boirteroufnefs of men elated by recefit au- 
thority* They are reprefehted ^as afking^ 
queftions fometlmes vague, fometiijies infidi- 
ouis, and writing anfwers diflfererit rrdm thofe 
which they received. Prior, however, feeiiis 
to have been overpowered by their tiirtiU* 
Icnce; for he confellfes that he fighe'd what, . 

Vol. IIL C if 
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if he had ever come before ^ legal judicatyre, 
he fhould have contradicted or explainei^ 
away. The oath was adumiiftered by Bof^ 
cawea^ a Miiddlerex juftice, who at la^ was 
going to wrbre his att^Aation ooi the wrong 
fide of thie paper. / 

They were very induftriotis to find fomd 
charge againft Oxford, and alked Prior, with 
great earneftnefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or figned 
at his houfe. He toJd thetci, that eithef th? 
earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewfbury 
was abfent, but he could not remember 
which; an anf^yer which perplexed them, 
becaufe it fupplied no accufation againft 
either. ** Could atiy thing be more abfurd,'*^ 
fays he, " or more inhuman, than to propofe 
•' to me a queftioii, by the anfwering of 
•* which I ^ might, according to them, 
•* prove myfelf a traitor? Arid notwithftand- 
*' ing their folemn promife, that nothing 
" which I could fay fhonld hirt myfelf, I 
** had no reafon to truft them i for they vio- 
^' lated that pron^ife about five hours after. . 
^ However, I owned I was there prefent. 

** Whether 
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** Whether tlus was wifely done or no, I 
*• leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had figncd the paper, he was 
tdd by Walpok, that the committee 
were not fatisfied with his behaviour, nor 
could give fuch an account of it to the Com- 
mons aa might merit favour; and that they 
toQW thought a ftrifter confinement neceffary 
than to his own houfe^ *^ Here/^ fays he, 
^^ Bc^awen played the moralift, and Co- 
** ningfby the chriftian, but both very auk*- 
*' wardly.'* The meflenger, in whofe cuf- 
tody b^ Was to be placed, was then called, 
and YtSpy decently a&ed by Coningfby, jf his 
boufi %f>a$fecure4 by bars and bolts? Tlie ipef^ 
^^Pger ^nfwered, No^ wUh aftoniflimei]^; ^c 
which Coningfby very angrily faid, •&>, yoa 
nit0^fu/t€ tins pri/iperi H is for thefafety of 
the ftafion: ifki ^ap^^youfiall anjiverfor it. 

They had already printed their report ; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofs. 

He (continued thus confined for fome time ; 
9»A Mr. Walpple (June 10, 1715) moved for 

Q 2^ na. 
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an impeachment againft him. What made 
him {o acrimonious does not appear : he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week aifter committed to clbfecuftody, with 
orders that no perfon Jhould be admitted to Jet 
him without leave from the Speaker. 

Wheft, two years after> an A£t of Grace 
tvas paffed, he was excepted, and continued 
ilill in cuftody, which he had made lefs tedi- 
ous by writing his Alma. He was, however, 
loon after difcharged. 

• 

He had now his liberty, but he had no- 
thing elfe. Whatever the profit of his em- 
ployments might have belen, he had always 
Ipeiit it ; and at the age of fifty-three was, 
with all his abilities, in danget of penury^ 
having yet no folid revenue bilt from the fel- 
lo wfliip of his college, which, when in his 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
he faid, he could live upon at laft. 

Being however generally known and eA 
teemed, he was encouraged to add other po- 
ems to thojfe which he had printed, and pub- 
liflied them by fubfcription» The expedient 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded by the induftry of many friends, 
who circulated the propofals*, and the care 
of fome, who, it is faid, withheld the money 
from him, left he fhould fquander it . The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the 
whole coUeftion was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harley, the fon of the earl of Oxford, 
to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior w^s tp enjoy during life, and 
Harley after his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers 
have often wifhed, the power of paffing the 
day in contemplative tranquillity. But it 
feems th^t bufy men feldom live long in a 
ftate Qf quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs; 
Jbr^ fays he, / took little care of my ears while 
J was notfurc \f'^y head was my o'wn^ 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have found no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I have,", fays he, " treated lady Har- 
riot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a College 
treat ! and fpoke verfes to her in a gown 
** and qap | What, the plenipotentiary, fo f^ 

• Swift obtained muny- fubfcrlptions for him in Ireland. 

C 3 " concerned 
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" concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ! 
" the man that makes up half the Volume of 
** terfe profe, that makes up the report of 
*^ the committee^ fpeaking verfes! Sic eji^ 
*^ homo fum^^ 

H<e died at Wtmpoky a, ftat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 172!, 
and was buried in Weftminfter; where on a 
monument^ for which, as the Iq^ piece of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred pounds, 
is engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Tempofis Hiftoriam meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Pperi fimul & Vitse filpm abrupit. 

Sept* 18. An. Dorn. 17a j, ^tat, a^ 

n« S« £• 

Vir Eximius 

Sereniilimis 

Regi Guj-jELMo Regina^que Mari^k 

In Congreffione Fcedcratorum 

Hagse anno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magna^ Britannise l^egatis 

Turn iis. 
Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt| 

Turn lis. 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationemobierunt; 

Eodcm ctiam anno 1697 in Hiberniae 

S^ca£<- 
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SeCR£TARIUS| 

Nee non in titrdqui^ Honorabili confcHu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno lyooordinahdis C^mmercii negotiis 

Quique anho i^il dirigcndis Portorii rthw 

t^raefldebanty 

CoMMISSrOKARIUS ^ 

Poftremo 

AbAnNA 
Fdiciffimas memorise Rcgina 
Ad LuoovicvM XIV. Gallise Rcgem 
Miffus aimo 1711 
De Pac3c ftabilienda, 
(Pace etiamnum durante 
Diuque ut boni jam omn^s fperant duratura) 
Cum f^mma potcftate Legatus* 
; MATTHiEUS PRIOR Armiger ; 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

HumamtatisjjJngenii Eruditionis Laude 

Superavit^ 

Cui enim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufe. 

Hunc Puerurh SchoJa bic Regiaperpoliviti 

Juvenem in Cdlegio Sti, Jbhannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftriixit; 

Viriim dehique auxit & perfccit 

MulU <2um viris Priqcipibus cbhfuetudo -, 

lea natus,iia inftitutus, 

A VatumChoro a^velli nunquam potuit, 

Sed folebat faspe reruip Civilium gravitatem 

Amopniorum J-,itcrarum Studiis condire : 

C 4 Ec 
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Et ciim omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infelicitcr jentaret, 

^um in Fabellis concinne lepideque texenfiisr 

Miru$ Artifex 

Neoiinerii habuif parcrn, 

Haec liberalis animi obledamenta | 

Quam pyllo lUi l^bpre conftiterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibijs ufus eft Amici ^ 

Apud quos Urbanitatuna & Leporum plenum 

Cum ad fetn, qusecunque forte ineiderat^ 

Apte yari^ cppiofeque alluderqtjj; ' 
Interest nihil qyaefitum, nihil Yi cxpreflunri 

. Videb^tur, 

Sed omnia ultro cfflucre, 

; Et quafi jugi e fontc afFatim exuberare 

lea Suos tandem dubio$ reliquit> 

Efletne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegahtior, 

An in Conviftu, Gomes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by hi? 
abilities and ftation, very few memoriak have 
beerx left by his cpntemporaries j tlje accpunt 
therefore niuft now be deftittite of hi? private 
character and familiar pradices. He li^wd at 
a time when thg rag^ of party detedled all 
whigh it was, any maii'$ intereft to hide ; an4 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of 

■ ft- 

Provoking cenfurej for when he forfook the 

Whigs 
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Whigs *, under whofe patronage he firft en- 
tered the world, he became a Tory fo ardent 
^nd determinate, that he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions* He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addref^ each other by the tide 
of Brother ; and feems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar a£fe£tion, ^o the earl of Oxford and 
Jiis family. With how much confidence h? 
was trUiled^ ha9 been already told. 

He was however, in Pope's* opinion, fit 
pnly to make verfes, and lefs qualified for 
bufinefs than Addifon himfel£ This wasf 
furely faid without confideration. Addifon, 
exaked to a high place, was forced into degra- 
dation by the fenfe qf his own incapacity } 
Prior, who was eipp^oyed by men very capar 
ble of eftimating his value, having been fccre-y 
tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the fame office another 
time ; and was, after fo much experience of his 
knowledge and dexterity, at laft fent to tranfa£t 
a negotiation in the higheft degree arduous 
and important ; for which he was quali-^ 

f Spcncc, 
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fied, among other requifites, In the opinion of 
Boliilgbroke, by his influence npoA the FrenxA 
ttiinifterj and by ftill in queftions of conimerce 
above other min. 



Of Ms behaviour in the lighter parts of life^ 
it as too late to get much intelligence. One 
tnf his anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman has 
been rdated, ahd to an impertm^ttt he Made 
another equzdly propa:. During his erabaflTy, 
he fat at the op*ra hy a man^ who^ in his rap- 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the prin- 
eipal'fmger* Prior fefl to railing Jtt the per- 
former with aH- tnd-tetms of teprtjach that he 
^Otlid -colka, till-ffie-Ff enchman j teafmg from 
his ibngj begafit to -fek'poftulate with him for 
Ws harfh cenfure of 4 man vrhc was coilfefledly 
the ornament • 9f the ftage. ^ I know al! 
-' that/' fays tfee ambafladorj " ^ais Uchanie^ 

kaut^ que je he ftaurois vous mtendre^'^ 



4C 



In a gay French conipany, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, cf whkh the bur*^ 
4en was, Bannijhns la Melahcbidie ; when it 
came to his turn to fing, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat neict hfrp, he produced 
thefe extemporary lines ; 

Mais 
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Mais ccUc yoix, ct ccs bcatix yeux, ~ 
Font CupMon trap liaiigereinc, 
Et J€ Tuis triftc quand je eric 

Banniilbns la Melancholie* 

\ 

Tradition rejprefents him as willing to de-*- 
fcend from tlie.4ignTty. of the poet arid the 
ftatefman to the low delights of mean cbmpany^ 
His CUoe, probably was fometimes id^al j but 
the wbinah with whom he cohabited, was a 
defpicable drab * of the loweft fjpecies. One 
Qf hi$ w^ches, perhaps Cfaloe, while. he was 
abient from his houfe^ AoIq his plate^ and ran 
away y as was related by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid 
converfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to deferve infertion. 

" I have been affiired that Prior, after hav- 

f^ ing fpent the evening with Oxford, Boling-*- 

^^ broke, Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 

^' a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 

^* common foldier and his wife, in Long- 

'** Acre, before he wept to bed ; not from any 

^* remains of the lownefs of his original, as 

ff pne faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

* Spencc. 
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" — Strain'd to the height, 
** In that ccleftial colloquy fublimcy 
" Dazzled and fpent, funk.down^ andfought 
*' repair.** 

Poor Prior ! why was he iojirainedj and In 
fuch want of repair^ after a converfation with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than himfelf ? But fuch are the conceits 
of Ipeciilatifts, who^riz/« xhtix faculties to find 
in a mine what lies upon the fiufacct 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
are left us, feem to have teen right ; but his 
life was, it feems, irregular, negligent, and 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, 
and his variety has made him popular. He 
lias tried all ftyles from the grotefque to the 
iblemn, and has not fo failed in any as to in<- 
cur derifion or difgrace. 

His works may be diftinftly coniider^d as 
comprifmg Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
fpritelinefs : the language is eafyi but feldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth, without ap- 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there arc 
only foun The Ladle ; which is introduced 
by a Preface^ neither neceflary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry* Paulo Purgantii 
which has likewife a Preface, but of more va- 
lue than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over- 
decent; and Protogenet and Ap6lles^ an old 
ftory, mingkd, by an afFedtation not difagree- 
able, with modern images. The Toung Gen-' 

tleman 
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tleman in Love has hardly a juft ckim to the 
title of a I'ale. I know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hans Carvel has 
pafied through many fucceffions of merry wits j 
for it is to be found m Ariofto's Satires, ^n4 is 
perhaps yet olden But the mirit of fuch 
ftories is the art of telling them^ 

In his Amctous EfFufions he is lefs happy ; 
fpr ; they are not dieted by nurture or by 
paiHosii ^lid have n^her gallantry i)or ten^ 
derncfs. They have the coldnefs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a Ikilful 
verfifyef, rtfolved 4t all adveatutes to lyrite 
fojnetliiRg about CWo^i and trying to be a-^- 
meceus by 4uit pf ftud.y* His fidions there- 
fer^e %rf ipythplo|^calf Venus, after the ex^ 
9fi^pi@ of the Greek Epigram, afks when flie 
was f^n *aA?^/ q^d bf thing. Then Cupid W 
Viifiakeui then Ctf^h difyrm^d; then he lofe9 
his dart^ to Ganymede j then Jupiter fends him 
a jfiwnmons by Mercury^ Then Cbhe goes 
a-hunting, with 2di, ivory quiver graceful at her 
Juk;, Diana miftakes her for one of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder* 
All this i; furely defpicable ; and even when 

he 
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he tries to ad the lover, without the hdlp. of 
gods or goddeffes, his thoughts are unafikling 
or remote. He talfcs not lih a num of. tUs 

The greawft of aK hisacjvoTOUJB eflaysis I]knrj 
and Emma ; a dull and tedious dialogue^ which 
excites neither efteem for the man nor tend^r- 
nefs for the woman. The example of Emm^^ 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever J^par and g^llt fhall drive him, 
dei^rves no invitations ^xA the experiment 
by which IJeary tries the lady's conftancy, i^ 
fucb a$ muft end either in infamy to Her, or 
m difappointment to himfelf. 

' His occafional Poems neceffarily loft part 
iA their value, as their occafions, being lefe re* 
inemhered, raifed lefs emotion. Some of 
them, however, are preferved by their inhe^ 
rent excellenee. The burlefque of Boileau'ii 
Ode on Namtir has, in fome parts, fucfe airi- 
hefe and levity as will always procure il read^ 
ers, even among thofe who canhot compar<? 
it with the original. The Epiftle to Bcileau 
is not ib happyi The Poems to the King ara 

X now 
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tiow pefuffed only by young ftudents, who read 
merely that they may learn to write ; and of 
the Carmen Seculare^ I cannot but fufpedt that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice,' with*- 
out danger of deteftion } for who can be fup- 
J)ofed t6 hav6 laboured through it? Yet the 
time has been when this negleded work was 
fo popular, that it was tranflated into Latin by 
xio cbmmon maften 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is ne- 
ceflarily tedious by thd form of the ftanza : art 
tiniform mafs of tdn lines^ thirty-five times 
t6peated, inconfeqlierttial and flightly con- 
nected, muft weary both the ear and the un* 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in / ween and / weet^ with- 
out exclufion of later modes of fpeech, make$ 
his poem liieither ancient lior modem. His 
mention of Mars and Bellona^ and his com- 
parifon of Marlborough to the JEagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter^ are all puerile and un^- 
affeSing ; and yet more defpicable is the, long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of Brute and 
Troynovante^ and the teeth of Cadmus^ with 
Ms fimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 

and 
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iud lion. By the help of fuch eafy fiftions, 
and vulgar topicks^ without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art ot nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and iifelefs like 
this, may be eafily written on any fubjeft. 

In his Epilogues to Pbadra and to Lucius ^h.^ 
is very happily facetious j but into the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his way, with Minerva, Perfeus, and Aiidro- 
meda« 

A . < « 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
thofe of others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fcmetiihes dull; among the beft 
are the Camelton^ and the epitaph on John and 

yoan* 

i_ 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written 
to much, and tranflated fo little : the verfion 
of Callimachus is fufficiently licentious; the 
paraphrafe on St, Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in profefled imitation of 
Hudibras, and has at leaft one accidental re- 
fcmblance : Hudibras wants a plan, becaufe it 

Vol. IIL Q is 
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is left imperfea j Alma is impeifed, l^ecatiie 
it feems never to have had a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not to have proppfed to himfelf any. drift 
or defign,but to have written thq cafual diGtaii£^ 
of the pxefent moment. 



What Horace faid when he imitated Luci- 
lius, might be fajd. of. !^.utler by Prior^ hia 
iXUJDdbers were not. fmooth or neat : Prior ex- 
celled him. in verfification* but he was, like: 
Horace* inventore minor ; he had not ButkrV 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
tion. The ipangl^s , of- wit which he qoi|ld af- 
fordj he.lmew how to pplifh; but he wantecj, 
the bullion of his mailer. Bujder pours, out 
a njeglig^nt profusion, certain of the weight, 
but carelefs of the flamp. Prior has compara- 
tively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine (he^. Alma has many admirers^ and was *^ 
the only, piece among Prior's work? of which 
Pope faid that,be Jfliould wiflx to be the author. 

4 

- * • 

Solomon is the work to which he enjrqftedL 
the protefliion of his name^ and which he ex- 
pected fucceeding age$ to- regard with fenera- 
tion. His affedion w?s natural; it had un-r 
doubtedly beea writtea with ^xat labour, ax«l 

who 
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^\\6 IS WiUmg t6 fhihk that he has been la^ 
bourmg in vain? He had infufed into it much 
knt)wl&%e and much thoDght j had often po-^^ 
Hfhed it. to elegance^ often di^ified it with 
%lendonr^ and fometimes heightened it to fiib^ 
iimity: he perceived in it many excellencies^ 
Med did not difcover that it wanted that with- 
toiut which ill others are of finall avail, thd 
powtBT c^ i&ngagiiig attention and alltiring 
Sty? 




Teidiotifnfcfs b me mtoft fatal of all faults ; 
neg&gl^nces^ or ejrrors are fingle and k>cal^ hut 
teiiotrfinrefs' pervades the whole j other faults 
are cenibit^d and ft>rgotten') but the power of 
fiedidu^lsfs pii^c^gates kfelf. He that is vrtaiy 
fht^ firft'llotrf^ is more weary the feicond; as 
bodics^ fd»£ied into motion j. contrary to tlicii^ 
'fetfdtitt?f,.j^fs^mot:« aii^ flowly through 

evfery fiie^cfefilve iiMterval of fpace; 

« ■ • ■ 

UtttiaqpJ)illy tkls pemfcioua failure is that 
which an author is leaft able to difcovcn Wd 
are feldom tirefome to burfelves ; and the adt 
tf cotnpofition^ fills and delights the mind With 
change df language and fucciffioh of- images. j 
every couplet when produced is riew^ and 
novelty is the great fource of pleafore? Prtf- 

D 2 haps 
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haps no man ever thought a line fuperfluolia 
when he j&rft wrote if, or contracted his work 
till his ebullitions o£ invention had fublided. 
If he fhould coiitroul his delire of iiiunediate 
renown, and keep his work nine years unpul>» 
liiKed, he will be ftiU the author, and ftill in 
danger of deceiving himfelf; and if he con- 
fults . his friends, he will probably find men 
yrho have more kindnefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftxufl:. 

; The tedioufnefs of this poemi proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjed, for it is 
fufficiently diverfified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration; in which Solomon 
relates the fucceffive' viciflitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of ajtiy other 
fpeaker, or the mention of any other agent, un- 
lefs it be Abra ; and. the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is fore- 
feen, and therefore (he procefe is not much 
regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be 

negleded. . He that fliall perufe it will be able 

to mark many paflages, to which he may re- 

. cur for inftrudion or delight ; many from 

which 
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which the poet may learn to write, and the 
philofopher to reafon. 

If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, 
his praife will be that of corrednefs and in- 
dulby, rather than of compafs of comprehen- 
fion, or adtivity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention : his greater pieces 
were all tiffues of fentiment ; and his fmaller, 
which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, were not always his own, I have 
traced him among the French Epigramma- 
tills, and have been informed that he poached 
for prey among obfcure aathors. The ^bief 
and the Cordelier is, I fiippofe, generally confi- 
dered as an original produdion ; with how 
much juftice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now lit- 
tle known or read, though once the friend of 
Luther and Mdandthon ; 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante, 

Quidam facrificus furcm comitatus euntcm 
Hue ubi dat fonte$ cs^rnificina nec'u 

Nc fis moeftus, aitj fummi conviva Tonantis 
Jam cum coelitibus (fi modo credis) eris. 

lUe gemens, fi vcr» mihi folatia probes, 
Hoipes apud fuperos fis meus oro^ refert, 

D 3 Sacri- 
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3acrifipus contra \ mjhi 090 cpnyivia ^ %fi 
Ducere, jejunans hac cdx) luce nihil. 

. » 

What he has valuable he owes to his dili-? 
gence and his judgement. His diligence hai? 
juftly placed him am.on|gft the mpft cprredl 
of the Engliih poets; and hp was ofie of the 
firft that refolutely endeavoured at corrednefs. 
He never facrifices accuracy to hafte, nor in- 
dulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, 
or impatient idlenefs ^ he has no carelefs lines, 
or entangled fentiments ; his words are nicely 
fele<3:ed, and his thoughts fujly expanded. If 
this part of his charadlcr fuffers any abate- 
ment, it muft be froni the difproportion of 
his rhymes, which have not always fuflScient 
confonance, and from the admiflioh of broken 
lines into his Solomon \ but perhaps h(? thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be adr 
piitted into hproic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch redtitude of judge7 
nient as fecured him froni ev?ry thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abiiu:dj byft 
^s laws operate in civil agency not tathc 
excitement pf virtue, bUft thje repFefl^ft of 
wicke^A^is, fo iudgemeat in thie qiearaiiioiis of 

X intelleft 
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rintelled can liinder faults, but not pfoducc 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he forces himfelf f6metimes 
into grandeur by violeUce of effort, as the 
lion kindles his fury bjr the laflies of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains 'dbove ihedi-^ 
bcrity feems the effort of ftruggle and of toil. 
He his many vigorous but Few happy linfes; 
he has every thing by jgurchafe, and nothing 
*by gift; he had ho nightly vijitatmis of the 
'Mtife,- no infufioh^ of fehtiment or felicities 
of fancy. - 

His di£tion, however, is more his own 
than that cf any among the fufcceffors of 
Brydeti \ he borrows no lucky tuf ris, or com- 
'iriodibii^S modes of lahguage, from his prede- 
cfefibfs. His phlraiTei are drleinal; biit they 
arfe (BnittiiiieS harfb; fe he itilierited no ele- 
gances, none has he bequeathed. His ex^ 
preffion has every ihark of' laborious ftudy ; 
the line, feldom feems to have been formed at 
once J the words did not come till they were 
called, and were then put by conftraint into 
their plafces, wh«d they do their duty, but 
do it fttllenly.: In his greater compofitiona , 
: P 4 there 
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there may be found more rigid ftateliiiefs than 
graceful dignity* 

Of verfification he wa$ not negligent : 
what he received from Dryden he did not 
lofc;- neither did he increafe the difficulty of 
writing, by upneceflary feverity, but ufes 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple. 
In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fome 
improvements, by extending the fenfe from 
one couplet to another, with variety of p^vufes. 
This he has attempted, but without fuccefs; 
his interrupted lines are unpleafmg, and his 
fenfe as lefs diftin(3: is Iqfs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as 
a houfe is altered by building another in its 
place of a different form. With how little 
refemblance he has formed his new Stanza tp 
that of hi? mafter, thefe fpecimgns will ihow» 

SPENSER, 

She flying faft from heaven*s hiated face. 
And from the world that her difcover'd wide^j 
Fled to the waft.eful wilderncfs apace, 
From living eyes her open Ihame to hide. 
And IqrkM in rocks and caves long uncfpy'd. ^ 

3 »«•: 
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But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide. 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was 
and rare. 

PRIOR. 

To the clofe rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air: 
The fhaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarfe rgar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake. 
To dare our Brltifh foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft* we by ftratagem ftiould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
.'Tis theirs, tomcat in arms, and battle in the 
plain. , 

1 

By this new ftrufture of his lines he has 
avoided difEculties; nor am I fure that he 
has loft any of the power of pleafingj but 
he no longer imitates Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meafures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from 
ourPindarick infatuation; but he probably 

lived 
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lived Td be conviticed that the ef^hce '6f v«^ 
is order and cotifohahcei 

His riuinberis are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it; they commonly want airi- 
nefs, lightnefs, and facility; what is finooth^ 
is not' foft. His verfes always roll,, but .they 
feldom flow. 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a feptence which he doubl;lefs 
underflood wellj when he ^ead Horace at his 
uncle's ; t£^ ^?^^ ^^g retains the f cent which 
it Jirfi rttxiveu In hife private relaxation he 
¥^ived the taVeriij and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. *But on 
higher occafions, and nobler fubjeds, when 
haibit was overpowered by the necefEfy of re- 
flediidii, be wanted not wHdom ass a flkefman, 
ndr pfegance as a-poet* 
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•IX^ILLIAM CONGREVE defceiidcd 
from ft family in StafibrcUhire, of fo 
^eat antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueft; and was the fon of Wil- 
liam Congreve, fecond fon of Richard Con- 
greve of Congreve arid Stratton. He vifited, 
once atleaft, the refidence of hisanceftors; and, 
I believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his Old Batcbelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are 
certainly known: if the infcription upon his 
monument be true, he was born in 1672* 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
l;)ody elfe that he was born in Ireland. South- 
ern 
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ern mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as a 
man that meanly difowned his native coun-^ 
trj;. The bio^ra^h^rs affign his ttatlykf t<f 
Bardfa*, near Leeds in Yorkfliire^ from the 
account given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to 
Jacob. 



'...•« 



To doubt whether a toarl of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birthj is, in 
4Bg6«^a4e, tO/ &;vtt/di&iciErt i4 cafaJ[toxj^ 
y^t \n6p^j^'eAix Uve. Jong i^ithput kfiowlng 
iIuIn falfi^voQd^ q([. ^av^ie^^* or vanity^ 
^aljfiehoQd^ ff qsq; whialji no evil immediatel)^ 
vi£Bi]te'>en][Uos,> except tiie, general, degradatioa 
fe£ hvittacutcftimoiiyi^aire very lightly uttered, 
attd^ :one&f uttej^ed,. are fullenly fopported^ 
Boileauj^ who defired ta bethought a rigorous 
andfteady moralift^^ havixig.tpld a petty lie tc> 
t^ewia XIY* contiiaued it afterwards by falfe 
dates; thinking, himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer^ to maintain what^ when h« 
iaid k,. was fd well i^eceiyed* ^ . , 

Whei'ev^r Cbrigreve waS bofii, he Was edii* 
eated ;firft at. Kilkenny^ and afterwards' at 
Dublin^ Ws father having fome military em- 
ployment that Rationed him in Ireland S but 

• -^ • •. --'x.* 

* The Villare has no Banffa^ hof a Barify^ in Yorkfhire. 

after 
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after ' havip^ pafl^. through the tifual prepgb-. 
ratpry ftudij^Si as may be^ reaionably fuppoied 
with gprea? <¥\^ky ^ feiQc^fs^ hk j^ther- 
thought i4[ proper to, ^ISg^ him a profdBon^ 
by which &fla.ethingi untight be gotten; apt* 
a^us. th? djpie of th« ^yolutioi> feat hin^ 
lit thft 9ge pf fixti^o, to ftudy law iti the- 
Mkldk Terople^^ where hp lived &r fevo-al* 
years, but \Bit}i .verydittle atteatioa to. SBta^ 
tuteS( or.RepoEtek . 

* * 

His dilpofition to become an author ap- 
j»?axpd^ very; early,, ap h^; vjery; early felt tiat 
%*eooC inpsnatioiji an^: ppflefle^, tibial, oe^ 
pi^n^ of, feniipjei^ by \yhic.H itHi^eQu§4 
^a%e c^n be givpn, Hif firft p^rfora^^p^it 
wa^ a, npvelj. called If^fog/i{fa, or- Lt>vfs ami 
Dtdy recoiu^Ueid: It i^ iM-aife4 by thj& Iwgra;^ 
pbers, -who quofe fongi/e p^ of thecpifcfaw, 
tliat is .inde,edj for fuch a time of life, un^. 
conynotJy, jjjdig^pjgjj^^^ L woi4d. rather, {yrajfft 
it than^read it. 

His foft. dra^atiel? labour- Was«tl^ Qld 
Bachelor i oi w.hic^ he fays,, in. his defence 
agdnft, Coilier, " t^at^ QOjapdy. was wr-}tte% 
" as fevfiiral,, kiJOW,, fome yeas*, before it 

** was 
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•* was aded. When I wrote it^ I had Ilttld 
" thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amufe 
•' myfelf, in a flow recovery from a. fit of 
*^ ficknefs. Afterwards through' my indif- 
" cretion it was feen^ and in fome little time 
" more it was a^ted ; and I, through the re- 
** mainder of my indifcretion, fuffered myfelf 
** to be drawn in, to the profecution of a 
*^ difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be in- 
** vplved in a perpetual war with knaves and 
^ fools-" 

• There feems to be a ftrange affedation in 
authors of appearing to have done ' every 
thing by- chance. The Old Batcbelor was 
written for amufement j in the languor of 
convalefcerice. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceflant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder- 
ful performance; for, whenever written, it 
was aded (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty-one years old ; and was then re- 
commended by Mr. Dryden, Mr: Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
never had feen fuch a firft play ; but they 
found it deficient in fome things requifite to 

the 
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the fuccefi of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage. 
Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it fo wretch- 
edly that they had almoft rejedled it; but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for half a year before it 
was aded, the manager allowed its author 
the privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to 
the writer ; for it procured him the patronage 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiffioners for licenfmg coaches^ 
and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
office, and another in the cuftoms of fix 
hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conver- 
fation mufl; furely have been at leafl equally 
pleafmg with his writings. 

Such a comedy^ written at fuch an age, 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter 
Ipecies of dramatick poetry profelfes the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofes a 
familiar knowledge of many charafters, and 

Vol. III. E exad 
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exdd bbfervatioh bf the paffinj^ ^oHdj the 
difficulty therefore U^ to trdhfceivc how thiS 
knowle(}ge can be obtaiiled by d bby. 

But if the OM l^aicbetdr be faiore faeatl^ 
examined, it wiU.lbe foiind to be one of thofe 
comedies which may be made by a mind 
vigorous aiid acute, and Furiiifhed with co- 
riiick chara<3ers by the pertifal of other 
poets, without much adiial cbirimerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one. conftant reci- 
procation of conceits, or claih of wit, in 
which nothing flows neceffarily froih the 
occalioh, or is aiQated by nature. Tlie ch4- 
radi'ers t)0tk of ttieii and wohien Are either 
fiaitioiis arid Artificial, as thofe of He'itrtt)oeli 
aiid the Ladie^j or eify and common, as 
Wtftol a tattle idibt, Biltiff a fwaggeriiig cow- 
ard, and Fondlekmfe a jealous puritan; and 
the cataftrophe arifes From a miftake not very 
probably produced,, by marrying a woman in 
a mafk. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe de- 
ductions are made, will ftill remain the work 
of a very powerful and fertile mind: the 
dialogue Is quick and fparkling, the incidents 

♦ fuch 
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liich as feiie the attention, and the wit fo 
txiibettcnt that it o ex'-infarms its tenmehL 

Neit y6ar Ht gave another fpetimen of his 
abilities iti "T^e Double Dtaler^ which was 
litit tecdl^fed with equal kihdnefs; He writes 
to his patron the lor4 Halifax a dedicatibn, 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few friends among the 
audience, TheFe apologies are always ufe- 
leisj ^7(? gujttbus non ejl dt/Putandum \ men 
fhay be cbUTinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
sigaihff their will. But though tafte is obfti- 
nate^ it is very variable, arid time often pre*' 
Vails when ar^ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe 
plays the honour of her prefence; and when 
Ihe died, Toon after, Gongreve teftified his 
gratitude by a defpicable efFufion of elegiac 
paftoral.; a comj^ofition in which all is unna- 
tural, and yet nothing is new. 

in ahotTier year (1695) his prolific pen 
produced Love for Love ; a comedy of nearer 
alliance to life, and exhibiting more rea,l 
manners, than either of the former. The 

E 2 charader 
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charader of Forefigbt was then commom 
Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and 
Shaftefbury himfelf, though he had no reli- 
gion,, was , faid to regard predidions.^ The 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he 
is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New The- 
atre, under the diredion of Betterton the 
tragedian; where he exhibited two ye^rs 
afterwards (1697) ^^^ Mourning Bride ^^ 
tragedy, fo written as to fhew him fufiiciently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick. poetry. 

. ^ ■ ■ ..r 

In this play, of which, when he Afterwards 
revifed it, he reduced the verlification to 
greater regularity, there is more buftle than 
fentiment; the plot is bufy and intricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention; but, 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with nolle, and perplexed with ftra- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
neation of natural characters. This, how- 
ever, was received with more benevolence 
, than any other of his works, and ftill con- 
tinues to be aded and applauded* 

'8 But 
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' But whatever objedlions may be made 
either to his comick or tragick excellence, 
they are loft at once in the blaze of admi- 
ration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced thefe four plays before he had pafled 
his twenty-fifth year ; before other men, even 
fuch as are fome time to fhine in eminence, 
have paffed their probation of literature, or 
prefume to hope for any other notice than 
fuch as is beftowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more furpafTes the 
common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congrev^f 

About this time began the long-continued 
controverfy between Collier and the poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firft the Puritans 
had raifed a violent clamour againft the 
drama, which they conlidered as an enter- 
tainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opinion 
held by them in common with the church of 
Rome; and Prynne publifhed Hi/lrio'-mq/iixy 
a huge volume, in which ftage-plays were' 
cenfured. The outrages and crimes of the 
puritans brought afterwards their whole fyH 

E 3^ tern 






tern of doftrine into difrepute, an<J from the 
Reftoration the ppet^ and tl^e pbyers wer« 
left at quiet ; for to havf Qiolefted ttem 
would have had the app^ar^Qce of tendeacy 
to puritanical maligpity. 

This danger, however, W2^$ \rorH away by 
time; and CoIU^r, » fierce and impla^W^ 
Nonjuror, knew that an attack upQn the 
theatre would never make him fu^pe£t^ lieof 
a Puritan; he therefore (169?) publiihed A 
Ji>ort View of tb^ Jmm,oraUty an^ Prgfrn^tji 
iff the EngliJJo Stage^ I believe with hq otbfa? 
laotive than religious zeal and hone|l wdig"9 
nation. He was formed for a cpqtrovert:* 
ift; with fufficient learning; with didion 
vehement and pointed, though P^en 
vulgar and incorred: \ with unconquerably 
pertinacity; with wit in the higheft degreq 
keen and farcaftick ; ?ind with all thofc powers 
exalted and inyigprg^ted by juft conftdei^ce in 
his caufe. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walk-? 
ed out to battle, and afTailed at onccf moj^ 
of the living writers, from Dryden to Dur- 
fey, Kis onfet was violent : thofe paflag^Si^ 

3 which 
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windtk wjiijp t;l>ey ftppd fipgle Jiad pafled with 
little notice, wl^pn they were accvimulatefl 
;|nd p^ppffd tqgether, excited horror; thp 
n^ff s^n^ the pious caught the alarp, and the 
aation wondered why it had fp long filtered 
ipreligion ap4 licentjoufi^efs tq he openly 
taught at the puhlicfc charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but 
to refift or fly, Djryden's confcience, or hip 
prudence, angry as he was, withheld him 
ifpqa the poi^fli^; Copgreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted anfwer^ Congreve, a very young 
jnai), elate4 wit]i fefcefs, arjd jipp^tient pf 
pe^fpre, ^ifufjiefl an air of cpi)i]dence ^nd 
lecurity. His chief artifice of controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
}ie is very aqgry, and, hoping to conquer 
Collier wj.th his own weapons, allows him- 
felf in the i^ife of every term of contumely 
and contempt; but he has the fword with-* 
out the arm of Scanderbeg; he has his anta* 
gonift's coarfenefs, but not his ftrength. Co^ 
lier replied; for conteft was his delight, he 
was not to be frighted from his purpofe or 
his prey, 

E4^ The 
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The caufe of Congreve was not tenable: 
whatever glofles he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of fmgle paflages, the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays muft always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerfal convidion, that the perufal of his 
works will make no man better j and that 
their ultimate efFed is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thbfe obli- 
gations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the 
difpute was protracted through ten years; but 
at laft Comedy grew more modeft, and Col- 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour in 
the reformation of the theatre, 

» 

Of the powers by which this important 
victory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for Love J and the remark upon it, may afford 
a fpecimen. 

Sir Sampf. Sampfons a very good name; 
for your Sampfons were Jirong dogs from the 
beginning. 

AngeL 



^ 
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Angel. Have a care — If you remember^ the 
Jirongeji Samp/on of your name pulFd an old 
boufe over bis bead at Iqft. 

r 

*' Here you have the Sacred Hiftory bur- 
** lefqued, and Sampfon once more brought 
** into the houfe of Dagon, to make Iport 
*^ for the Philiftines !" 

Congreve's laft * play was The Way of the 
World \ which, though, as he hints in his 
dedication, it was written with great laboiu: 
and much thought, was received with fo little 
favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and difgufted, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices of an 
audience* 

. From this time his life ceafed to be pub-^ 
lick ; he lived for himfelf, and for his friends ; 
and among his friends was able to name 
every man of his time whom wit and ele- 
gance had raifed to reputation. It may be 
therefore reafonably fuppofed that his man- 
ners were polite, and his converfation 
pleafing. 

He 



He fef^mij no^: tq have tji]gei?t much i^eafure 
in ^tipg, as l^e cQAtributed nothing to the 
SpeSlatory and only pi^e p^pef tP thp T^tkr^ 
though publifhed by men with whom he 
ini^t be fpppoifed willing to j^ffociate-; and 
fhough he lived ipany years after the publW 
^\^Qn of his ^([ifceU^negus Pppi^s, yet h# 
added nothing to them, but lived on in Hte* 
rary indolence; engaged in no controverfy^ 
poBtending with no rival, neither fpUcitjng 
battery by publjck commeiidations, nof pr-or 
yoking en«iity by malignant criticifm, b^t 
paffii^g his time ^mong the great and fplen4i(|y 
|pi the plapid enjoyment of ^is fame and foF- 
litne, 

Having owed his fortune to HalifaK, ht 
continued always of his patron's party, but, 
a^ it feems, without violence pr ^cr^o^ony; 
^nd his firiQnipfs w^s naturally efteemed, §f 
ys ftbilltie? were reverenced. His fepufity 
therefore was never viol^te^l; and wh^pp 
l^pon the extrufion of thp Whigs, fome inT 
terceflipn was ufed left Congreve fhould bf 
flifplaced, the earl of Osfqrd inade thi?i 
anfwer; 

Non 
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■ 1^00 pVtufa ?id€Q gcftamus peftorf Poeni, 
Nee tarn avcrfus equos Tyria fol jungit *b urbc, 

He that wa^ thus honoured by the. ^dverfe 
puyty, might naturally expert to be advance4 
when his friends returned to power, and he 
was made fecretary for the ifland of Jamaica j 
a place, I fuppofe, without tryft or c^re, but 
which, with his poll in the cuftpms, is fai4 
to have afforded him twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his 
profitSf Every waiter mentioned Jiipi vitl^ 
refpe£t ; and, among other teftipio|iie& to H* 
merit, Steele, made I^im the patron of hi$ 
Mifcellany,. and Pope infcribed to ^im hi* 
tranflation of the Iliads 

But he treated the Mufes with lijgratitude { 
for, having long converfed familiarly witl^ 
the great, he wifhed to be confidered r^thei; 
as a man of fafhion than of wit; and, wbeii 
he received a vifit from Voltaire, 4ifgHfte4 
hin^ hy the defpicable foppery of defifing tq 
be confidered not as an author but a ^entle*^ 
Tfijun I tp w|iic}x th? Frenchman replied, ^* that^ 

u if 
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^ if he had been only a gentleman, he fiiould 
** not have come to vifit him/' 

In his retirement he may be fuppofcd to 
have applied himfelf to books; for he dif^ 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. But his ftudies were 
in his latter days obftruded by catara(Jl3 iii 
his eyes, which at laft terminated in blinds 
nefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by a 
jovmiev to Bath; but being overturned in hi§ 
chariot, complained from that time of a pain 
in his fide, and died, at his houfe in Surry- 
ftreet in the Stratjd, Jan, 29, 1 728-9* Hav- 
ing lain in ftate in the Jerufalem-chatnber, 
he was buried in Weftminfter-Abbey, where 
a monument is eredbed to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, 
for reafons either not known or not mention^ 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy , of about tefi 
thoilfand pounds ; the accumulation of atten- 
tive parcimony, which, though to her fuper- 
fluous and ufelefs, might have given great 
affiftance to the ancient family from which he 
defcended, at that time by the imprudence of 
his relation reduced to difficulties and diftrefs, 
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CONG R EVE has merit of the higheft 
kind ; he id an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot^ nor the manner 
of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
fpeak diftinaiy; for fmce I infpe£ted them 
many years have paffed; but what remains 
upon my memory is, that his charadiers are 
commonly fiditious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He 
formed a peculiar idea of comick excellence, 
which he fuppofed to confift in gay remarks 
and unexpeded anlwers ; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. 
His fcenes exhibit not much of hUmour, 
imagery, or paffion: his perfonages are a 
kind . of intelledlual gladiators ; every fen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike; the conteft of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted; his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the operation of tragedies; 
they Aurprife rather than diviert, axKd raife ad- 
miration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with images, 
' and quick in combination. t ; . r 

" Of 
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Of his mifcellaneous poetry^ I cannot fay 
any thing very favourable. The powers of* 
Cohgreve' leem to defierfc him ivhen. b€ teilves 
&e ftage^ a^ Antaens was ao loqgcif jbrof^ 
than lie douM touch the gr6Und. It <satitiai: 
be xMti^cA ^thelit ^tJiider^ that a mifnd fy 
vi^dm.^anA fertile in dradiatick ccna^iltions 
fiibuhi on dny other bccJafion dtfcQver nothiag 
but tmj^btence a:n!d p^ert5r» He has in thd^ 
littfe jJieoes neither tkvation of faney^ ^ec-> 
tida of iailguclge, nor fldll in verification I 
jrct^ If I Wt*e requir^ to felefl: frona thK 
wTiole mafe of EngUfti poetry the m<pft poe-* 
tkal {3Air|tgraph^ I know not what I could 
prefa: to an e&clatnation in The Afonraityf 
Bride: 

AlMeitiA* 
' it was a fancy*d noife^ fbr ail is hulh'd; 

Leonoica. 

I 

V - - • - . . - . 

It bore the accent of ahuinan voices 

* * » - 

ALMERlAi 

It was thy fear, or clfe feme tranfietit 4rind 
WhiftHfig thvo' hollows of this va^hed ifle : 
Wclliifttn-^ 

Leonora, 
Harkl 

Almerix. 
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No, all is hulh'd, and ftill as death.— 'Tis I 

dreadful 1 
ribw reverend is the face of this tall pile 1 
Whofc ancient pillars rear their marble heads^ •. 
To bear aloft its aVch'd and pondei-ous i-oof. 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable;, 
Lookihjg tranquillity ! It ftrikcs an awe 
And terror on my aching fight ; the toriribs 
Ahd monumental caves of deatti look cold, ' 
And Ihdbt a chilnefs to ihy trembling Tieart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice j , 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, khd let me hear 
Thy voicc-T-my own affrights iiie with iti$ ecljoes.. 

He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a hicH 
ment the powfew of a )^tit ; h^ fetls tvfeat hfe 
remembers to have felt before, but htt 
feels it with great ilic±6ia.fe of rehflbility; hb 
recdgnizes a familiar iihage^ But itteet^ it again 
amplified and expanded, emhelliflied with 
beautjr, and enlarged with ma^jefty^ 

Yet cfoxdd the anthdr, who appears hei5e tft 
have enj 6yed the con^dence of Nitufe, ia-* 
ment the death of quien Miry in lines like 
thefe: '. 

The 
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The rocks are cleft, and new-defccnding rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
'And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies his 

Wjanting urn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the. 

grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their Iharp nails, themfelves the Satyrs 

wound, 
AnU tug their Ihaggy beards^ and bite with grief 

the ground. 
Ho :Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak. 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair. 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See howflie wrings her hands, and beats her breafl:> 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waifl: : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves I 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And many years after he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wifdom or his wit ; 
for on the ' death of the marquis of Bland- 
ford this was lus fong: 

And 
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And now thewinds^ which had fal6ng been ftiU, 
Began the fwelling^ air with figh^ to Ml:, 
The water-nymphs, who motionlefs remain'd^ 
Like images of ice, while flic complain'd, ' 
Now loos'd their dreams : as when defcending 

^rauis. 
Roll the ftoep torrents headlong o'er the plains* 
The pron^ creation, who fb long had gaz'd, 
Char^'d with her eries^ and at her griefs amaa'd^ 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell> 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell -, 
Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around^ 
And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral pocmSj when he has 
yelled out many fyllables of fenfelefs dolour y 
he difmifles . his reader with fenfelefs confo*- 
lajtion: from the grave of Paftora rifes a. light 
that forms a flar; and where Amaryllis 
wept for Amynlas, from, every .tear fpmng up 
a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William 
he will fmgj 

The hovering winds on downy wings Ihall wait 

around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 

found. 

Vol.111. F It 
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It cannot but be proper to ibew what they 

fhall have to catch and carry; 

^ '. • • 

'Twas now, when floweiy lawns the profpcd 

made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft (hade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd. 
Stood feeding by j while two fierce bulk prepar'd 
Their armed heads for fight; by. fate of war to 

prove 
The viftor worthy of the.fair-one*s love. 
Unthought prcfage of what met next my view ^ 
For foon the Ihady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and Ipringing 

flowers, • 

Behold a town arife, bulwarked with walls and 

lofty towers j 
Two rival armies, all the plain o'erlpread^ 
Each in battalia rangU and fliining arms array'd> 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

The Birtb of the Muf^ is a miferable fie-* 
tion. One good line it has,, which was bor^ 
rowed from Dryden. The concluding verfes^ 
are thefe: 

This faid, no more remained. Th* ethcrial hoft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 

The 
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Thefather^ now, within his fpacioushands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas and 

lands i 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous fphcrc. 
He launch*d the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. •Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft: his ode for 
Cecilia's Day, however, has fome lines 
which Pope had in his mind when he wrote 
his own. 

His Imitations of Horace are feebly para- 
phraftical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He fometimes retains 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore 
be forgiven, though it have not the mafly- 
nefs and vigour of the original. In all his 
verfions ftrength and fprightlinefs are want- 
ing: his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the beft. His lines are weakened 
with expletives, and his rhymes are frequently^ 
imperfect. 

F a 
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His petty poems are feldbm worth the 
toft of -critidfrn : fometimes the thoughts are 
falfe, and fometimes. commonr In his verfes 
on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew; and 
Doris, that has been fo laviihly flattered by 
Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, but 
the expreffion might be mended; and the 
moft linking part of the ehara<3:er had been 
already fhewn in Love for Love. ' His Art 
of Pleqfing is founded on a vulgar but per- 
haps impracticable principle^ and thib . ft$le- 
nefs of the fenfe is not concealed by any no- 
velty of illuftration or elegance of diction. 
« 

: This tifliie of poetry, fronj which he feems 
to have hoped a lading name, is totally negr 
lefted, and known only as it is appended to 
his plays,^ 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded^ 
his plays are likely to be read ; but, except 
what relates to the llage;, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is fung, (w: a 
couplet that is ijuoted*. The general charac- 
ter of hi« Mifcellanies is, that they ihew Kttl^ 
"wit, and little virtue. 

i . -7 . - Yet 
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Yet to him it muft be confefled that we 
are indebted for the correftion of a national 
error, and the cure of our Pindarick madnefs* 
He firft taught the Englifh writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher 
fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us 
that enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere 
(:onfufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 
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cm TIICHARD BLACKMORE is one of 
thofe men whofe writings have attracted 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned 
"by enemies than by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of 
Corfham in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood Gen-' 
tleman^ and fuppofed to have been an attor- 
ney : having been for fome time educated in 
a country.fchool, he was fent at thirteen to 
Weftniinfter; and in 1668 was entered at 
Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3, v6j6^ and refided 
thirteen years ; a much longer time than it i$ 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity. He afterr* 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made dodlor 
pf phyfic ; and, after having wandered about 

a year 
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a year and a half on the Continent, returned 
home.' 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach 
a fchool } an humiliation with which, though 
it certainly tailed but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to reproach him,, when he be- 
came confpicuous. enough to excite malevo- 
lence ; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a fchool-mafter 
is the only reproach which all the perlpicacity 
of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon his private life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phy- 
fic, he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham 
what authors he fhould read, and was direiSted 
by Sydenham to Don Quixote ; wbicb^ faid 
he, is a very good book ; I read it Jiill. The 
perverfenefs of mankind makes it often mif- 
chievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment. The idle and the illiterate will 
long fhelter themfelves under this foolifh 
apophthegm. 

Whether 
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Whether he refted fatisfied with this direc- 
tion, or fought for better, he commenced 
phyfician, and obtained high eminence and 
extenfive pradice. He became Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians April 12, 1687, be* 
ing one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the 
former Fellows. His refidence was in Cheap- 
lide, and his friends were chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citi- 
zen was a term of reproach ; and his place 
of abode was another topick to which his 
adverfaries had recourfe, in the penury of 
fcandal. 

Blackmore therefore was made a poet not 
by neceffity but inclination, and wrote not 
for a livelihood but for a fame ; or, if he may 
tell his own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his 
firft publick work was an heroick poem. 
He was not known as a maker of verfes, till 
he publiflied (in 1699) Prince Arthur^ in ten 
books, written, as he relates, by fucb catches 
andjiarts^ and in fucb occajional uncertain hours 

as 
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as Ms f^ojkjfion cfforded^ and for the gredtefl 
f&rt in coffte^ufcs^ or in fAjJing up, a^d down 
tbcjircets. Foy thfe latter J>art of this apO* 
logy he was accuibd trf writing to the rum-^ 
hUng of bis chariot^wbeels^ He had read, he 
iays, but lit tie poetry throughout ^is whole li/e; 
and for fifteen years before bad not written an 
hundred verfes^ except one €opy of Latin verfes 
in praife of a friend* s book^ 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that 
from fuch a performance perfe<aion cannot 
be expected ; but he finds another reafon for 
the feverity of his cenfurcrs, which he ex- 
prefles in language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 
furnifhed. / am not free of the Poets Com-- 
pdny^ having never kijfed the governor s bands; 
mine is therefore not fi much as a permiffion-^ 
poem^ but a downright interloper. Tho/e gen*' 
tlemen who carry on their potfical trade in a 
joint fiock^ would certainly do what they could 
to fink and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer y not-- 
withfianding I difiurbed none of their fa&ories^ 
nor imported any goods they had ever deait in^ 
He had lived in the city till l^e had learne4 
its note. 

♦ 

That 
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That PHnce jirthur found many readers, 
is certain ; for in two years it had three edi- 
tions; a very uncommon inftance of favour- 
able reception, at a time when literary curi-* 
ofjty wa3 yet confined to particular clafles of 
the nation. Such fucccfs naturally raifed ani- 
mofity J and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
triticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To this e'en- 
fure may be oppofcd the approbation of Locke 
and. the admiration of Molrneux, which are 
found in their printed Letters. Molineux is 
particularly delighted with the fong of Mo- 
pas y which is therefore fubjoined to this nar- 
rative. 

• r ' * 

It is remarked by Pope, that what; raifes. 
the hero ojl en finks the man. Of Blackmor© 
k may be faid, that as the poet finks, the 
^an rifes ; the ajiimadverfioiis of Dennis, in- 
folent and contemptuous as they were, raifed ' 

ra him no ijnplacable refentment: he and 
his critiek were afterwards friends; and in 
one of his latter works he praifes Dennis, as 
equal to Bvileau in poetry ^ and fuperior to him 
in critical abilities^ 



He 



r ' 
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He feems to have been more delighted 
with praife than pained by cenfure, and, in- 
ftead of flackening, quickened his career. 
Having in two years produced ten books of 
Prince Arthur y in two years more (1697) 
he fent into the world King Arthur in twelve. 
The provocation was now doubled, and the 
refentment of wits and criticks may be fup- 
pofed to have increafed in proportion. He 
found, however, advantages more than equi- 
valent to all their outrages j he was this year 
xnade one of the phyficians in* ordinary to 
king William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood, with ^ a prefent of a 
gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his 
knighthood to his new poem ; but king Wil- 
liam was not very ftudious of poetry, and 
Blackmore perhaps had other merit: for he 
1^ i fays in his Dedication to Alfred^ that he had 

a greater part in the fuccejfion of the houfe of 
Hahovef than ever he had boajled. 

. What Blackmore could contribute to the 

Succeffion, or what he imagined himfelf to 

have contributed, cannot now be known. 

4 That 
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That he had been of confiderable ufe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have 
been very honeft ; but he might eafily make 
a falfe eftimate of his own importance : thofe 
whom their virtue reftrains from deceiving^ 
others, are often difpofed by their vanity to 
deceive themfelyes. Whether he promoted 
the Succeffion or not, . he at leaft approved it, 
and adhered invariably to Jxis principles and 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued j . and 
nflt long after ( 1700) he publifhed a Fara^ 
fhraffi on the Book of Job^ and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Drydcn^ 
who purfued him with great malignity, lived 
loiig enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againft him; 
as Dryden, whofe favour they almoft al! 
courted, was his profefled adverfary. He 
had befides given them reafon for refent-*- 
ment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur^ 
he had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alleged aftei'wards by Collier; but 
Iplackmore's cenfure was cold and general. 

Collier'^ 
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CoIUer^s was'perfonal and ardent; Blackmors 
taught his reader to diflike^ what GolBer 
incited him to abhor. 

: In hia Preface to King. Arthur he endea-<^ 
voured to gain at leaft. one friend; and pro- 
pitiated Congreve by higher praife of hiaf 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from 
any other critick. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on 
Wit ; a proclamation of defiance* which united 
ihe poets ahiiofl all againft him, an4 whllrit 
bjrought upon him lampoons and ridicule 

■ 

from every fide* This he doubtlefs forefaiw, 
and evidently defpifed; nor fhould his dig-* 
nity of mifld be without its praife, had: he 
not paid the homage to greatnefs which he 

denied to geijiijs, a'n4 4§^&ded liiflafelf by 
conferring that auth,Qri|:y over the national 
tafte, virhich he takga |^om the poets, upon 
men of high i^nk aijdcwide influeiiqe, but of 
|ef? wit, ap4 Bt>t gr^er viortue. 

Here is 2^vfi di{<;overed the it^abitaaf oC 

Gheapfid^, ^hpiis h^4.^^^^i^ ^^P' h^^: poetry 
uiwnipgled with trade. To hinder that in- 
tellectual 
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teljcdual bankruptcy which he aflfeflis to fear, 
he will ere£t a Bank for Witk 

In this poem he juftly cehfured Drydcn*s 
impurities^ but praifed his powers; though 
in a fubfequent edition he retained the fatird 
and omitted the pfaife. What was hia reafon 
I know not; Dryden was then no longer in 
his way* 

His head ftill teemed \frith h^sroick poetry^ 
and (1705) he publifhed EU^a in ten books* 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of €(^teading about QlackmOre's herpes ; foi" 
\ do not remeijxber that by any author, feri* 
ous $nC copaical) I have found Eli%a either 
praife4 or flamed* She dropped^ as it feems^ 
dtad-im'n from the prtfs. It is never men- 
tioned, aijd was never feen by me till I bor- 
rowed it for the prefent occaflon. Jacob 
lays. It IS correBed^ and revifed for another 
mprejlJim'i but the labour of revifion was 
thrown away. 

« 

From this time he turned fome of liis 
thoughts to the celebration of living charac- 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat Club^ 
^ Vol. III. G and 
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and Advice to the Poets how to celebrate thi 
Duke of Marlborough \ but oh occafion of 
another year of fuccefs, thinkiilg himfelf qua- 
lified to giv6 more inftru£kion, he again wrote 
a poem of . Advice to a Weaver of 7'apeftry. 
Steele was then publifhing the Tatler; and 
looking round him for fomething at which 
he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sit 
Richard's work, and treated it with fueh coi^ 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an 
end to the fpecies of writers that gave Advice 
to Painters. 

Not long after (1712) he publifhed Crea-^ 
tion^ a philofophlcal Poem^ which has been^ 
by my recommendation, inferted in the late 
coUedtidn. Whoever judges of this by any 
other df Blackmore's performances, will do 
it injury. The praife given it by Addifon 
(Spec^ 3 39 J is too well known to be tran- 
fcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tefti- 
mony of Dennis, who calls it a " philofo- 
" phical Poem, which has equalled that of 
*' Lucretius in the beauty of its verfification, 
** and itifiilitely furpaffed it in the folidity 
** and ftrength of its reafoning," 

Why 
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Why an author furpafles himfelf, it is na- 
tural to enquire. 1 have heard from Mr. 
Draper^ an eminent bookfeller, an account 
received by him from Ambrofe Philips, " That 
" Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
laid his manufcript from time to time be- 
fore a club of wits with whom he aflbciated ; 
and that every man contributed^ as he 
" could, either improvement or corredtion.; 
" fothat," faid Philips, " there are perhaps 
" no where in the book thirty lines together, 
" that now ftand as they were Originally 
" written." 

Th6 relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was 
true; but when all reafonable, all credible 
allowance is made for this friendly revifion, 
the author will ftill retain an 4mple dividend 
of praise j for to him muft always be afligned 
the plan of the work, the diftribution of 
its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of 
argument, and, what is yet more, the gene- 
ral predominance of philofophical judgement 
and poetical fpirit. Gonfedtion fddom efFefta 
more than the fuppreflion of faults: a happy 
line, or a (ingle elegance, may perhaps be 
added j but of a Igrge work the general cha- 

G 2 T3LGter 
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Vadler muft always remain ; the original con- 
ftitution can be very little helped by local re- 
medies ; inherent and radical dullnefs will 
never be much invigorated by extrinfic ani-* 
mation^ 

ITiis poem, if he had writtto nothing elfe^ 
would have tfafifmitted him to pofterity 
among the firft favourites of the Englifh Mufe j 
but to make verfes was his traftfcendeat plea- 
fure, and as he was not deterred by cenfure, he 
Was not fatiated with praife* 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of lifetafure, Aiid condefcended to en- 
tertain his readers with plain profe. When 
the SpeSiatbr flopped, he confidered the polite 
world as deftitute of entertainment; and in 
Concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publiflied three times ia week the 
Jjiy Monajtery^ founded on "the fuppofitiofi 
that fome literary men^ whofe^ characters are 
defer ibed^ had retired to a houfe in the coun-* 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure^ and rcfolved 
to inftrud: the public^ by commimjcating therf 
difquifitions and amufements. Whether any. 
teal perfon^ were concealed under fidltibu^ 
- • - names* 
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names, is not known. The hero of the club is 
one Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conftell^tipn of ex- 
cellence, that his charadier (hall not be fup** 
prefled, though there is no great genius in the 
defign, nor fkill in the delio^ation, 

" The firft I ihall name is Mr. Johnfon, a 
^ gentleman that owes to Nature excellent 
^ faculties and an elevated genius, and to in* 
*' duftry and application many acquired ac- 
*' compUihments, His ufte is diftinguiihing, 
" juft and delicate ; his judgement clear, and 
*' his reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 
** imagination full of fpirit^ of great compafs, 
*' and ftored with refined idpas. He is a 
« critic of the firft rank ; and, what is hh 
" peculiar ornament, he is delivered from the 
** oftentation, m,alevolence, and fuperciliqus 
** tamper, that fo often blemifh men of that 
" eharader. His remarks refult from the 
" nature and reafon of things, and are formed 
" by a. judgement free, and unbiafled by the 
^' authority of thofe who have lazily followed 
" each other in the fame beaten track of think-r 
*' ij^g, and are arrived only at the reputation of 
" acute grammaxians- and commentators j 
*' men, who have been copying one another 

G 3 '* many 
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" many hundred years, without any improve-^ 
" ment j or, if they have ventured farther, 
** havq only applied in s^ mechanical manner 
*' the rules of antient critics to modern writ-. 
*' ings, and with great labour difcovered no- 
*' thing but their own want of judgement and 
** capacity. As Mr. Johnfon penetrates to 
^* the bottom of his fubjeft, by which means 
** his obfervations are folid and natural, as 
** well as delicate, fo his delign is always to 
*^ bring to light fomething ufeful and oma- 
^' mental ; whence his character is the reverffe 
** to theirs, who have eminent abilities in in- 
^' fignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
** finding out trifles. He is no lefs induftri- 
** ous to fearch out the merit of an author, 
" than fagacious in difcerning his errors andl 
** defefts ; and takes more pleaflire in com- 
^* mending the beauties than expofing the 
^' blemilhes of a laudable writing : like Ho- 
" race, in a long work, he can bear fome de- 
** formities^ and juftly lay them on the im- 
perfedtion of human nature, which is inca^- 
. pable of fkultlefs produdions. When an 
excellent Drama appears in public, and fey 
its intrinfic worth attradlsa general applaufe, 
*^ he is pot ftung with envv and Ipleeri j nor 

^^ dpea 
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^' does he exprefs a favage nature, in faftenihg 
^' upon the celebrated autl^Qr, dwelling upon 
** his imaginary defeds, and paffing over his 
** opnfpicuous excellences. He treats- all 
" yrriters upon ^he fame impartial foot ; and 
" is not, like the little critics, taken up entirely 
in finding out only the beauties pf the an- 
cient, and nothing but the errors of the mo- 
" (Jem writers. Never did any one exprefs rRore 
" kindnefs and good nature to young and unfi- 
" nifhed authors ; he promotes their interefts 
" proteds their reputation, extenuates their 
" faults, and fets off their virtues, and by his can- 
'^ dour guards them from the feverity of his 
" judgement. He is not like thofe dry critics, 
** who are morofe becaufe they cannot write 
** themfel ves, but is himfelf mafter of a good vein 
" in poetry j and though he does not often em- 
" ploy it, yet he has fometimes entertained 
" his friend^ with his unpublifjKd perform- 
** ancest" 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparifon with the gigan- 
tic Johnfon ; who yet, with all his abilities, 
^nd the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were 

G 4 after- 
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afterwards colledied into a volume, and called 

f n the title a Sequel to the SpeSators. 

Some years afterwards (171 6 and J717) he 
publiflied two volumes of Eflays in profe^. 
which (jan be commended only as they are 
written for the higheft and noblcft purpofe, 
f he promotion of religipn. Blackmore's profe 
js not the profe of a poet ; for it is languid, 
iluggilh, and lifelefs ; his didtion is neither 
daring nor exaft, his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong. 
His account of Wit will Ihew with how little 
clearnefs he is content to think, and how little 
his thoug;hts are recommended W Ins \^^i 
guage. 

r 

I 

*• As to Its efficient caufe^ Wit owts iH pror 
f * dudlion to an extraordinary and peculiar 
** temperament in the conftitution of the pof- 
^' feflbr of it, in which is found a xroncur? 
^' rence of regular and exalted ferments, and 
*^ an affluence of animal fpirits, refined and 
^' reftified to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
^' being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 
*' and celerity, as well in their reflexions 
f^ as dxrcd;, motions, they become proper in-^ 

y^ ftruments 
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ftruments for the fpritely operations of the 
mind ; by which means the imagination can 
** with great facility range the wide field of 
Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
objefts, and, by obferviug the fimilitude and 
difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 
out and abftrad, and then fuit and unite 
** thofe ideas which will bell ferve its purpofe. 
^' Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing meta- 
f^ phore, and admirable fentimentd, are always 
^ ready at hand : and while the fancy is full 
f ' of images colle&ed from innumerable ob* 
^^ je&s and their different qualities, relations^ 
^^ and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
^^ commx)n notion in a ftrange but becoming 
^' garb J by which, as before obferved, the 
"fame thought will appear a new one, 
^* to the great delight and wonder of the hear- 
^^ -eXf, ,WMt.we call genius refults from this 
^^ participial: happy ccAnplexion in the firft 
^' formatioii of the pcrfon that enjoys it, and 
♦* is ]^}ature's gift, but diver fified by various 
" Ipecific characters and limitations, as its 
^ a<9:ive iire is blended and allayed by differ- 
** ent prt^ortions of phlegm, or reduced and 
^* regulated by the contrail of oppofite fer- 
** mems. Therefore, as there happens in the 
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*' compofition of a facetious genius a greateir 
** or lefs, though ftill an inferior, degree of 
^' judgement and prudence, one man of wit 
^* will be varied and diftinguiflied from ano-r 
'' ther/' 

In thefe EfTays he took little carp to propi- 
tiate the wits ; ifor h« fcorns to avert theijr ma- 
lice at the expence of virtue or of truth, 

** Several, in their books, have many far-^ 
** caftical and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in 
" general ; while others make themfelves plea-. 
♦' fant with the' principles of the ' Chriftian, 
" Of the laft kind, this age has feen a moft 
*' audacious example in the book intituled^ 
** ^ Tale of a Tub^ Had this writing been 
^' publifhed in a pagan or popifh nation, who 
" are juftly impatient of all indignity offered 
** to the eftablifhed religion of their country, 
** no doubt but the author would have received 
*' the punifhment he defcrved. But the fiite 
'' of this impious buffoon is very different; 
^' for in a proteftant kingdom, zealous pf their 
** civil and religious immunities, he has iiot 
*' only efcaped affronts and the effects of pub- 
^* lie refentment, but has been careffed and 
" patronized by perfpns of great figure, and 

" of 
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" of all denominations. Violent party-men, 
" who differed in all things befides, agreed in 
*' their turn to Ihew particular refpe£t and 
*^ friendfliip to this irifolent derider of the 
worfliip of his country, till at laft the re- 
puted writer is not only gone ojff with im- 
** punity, but triumphs in his dignity and pre-r 
^ ferment. I do not know that any inquiry 
" or fearch was ever made after this writing, 
*^ or that any reward was ever offered for 
^ the difcovery of the author, or that the in- 
** famous book was ever condemned to be 
** burnt in public : whether this proceeds 
^' from the exceflive efteem and love that 
^ men in power, during the late reign, had for 
^ wit, or their defeat of zeal and concern for 
the Chriftian Religion, will be determined 
beft by thofe who are beft acquainted with 
•^ their charafter.'^ 



u 
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In another place he fpeaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a gadkfi author who has bur- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppofed 
to be Pope, who publiflied a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the ac^ 
^ufation, but never denied it ; and was after- 

5 wards 
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wards the perpetual and inceflant enemy oF 
Blackmore. 

One of his Eflays is upon the Spleen, which 
is treated by him fo much to his own fatis- 
fadion, that he has publifhed the fame thoughts 
in the fame words j firft in the Lay Monqfieryi 
then in the Eflay ; and then in the Preface 
to a Medical Treatife on the Spleen* . One 
paffagc, which I have found already twice^ I 
will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better ima- 
gined, and better expreffed, than could be ex- 
peded from the common tenour of his profe: 

^* — ^As the fevcral combinations of i5>lene-^ 
** tic madnefs and folly produce an infinite 
^ variety of irregular underilanding, fo the 
^ amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
*' tween feveral virtues and vices produce an 
^' equal diverlity in the dilpofitions and man- 
^' nera of mankind; ivheifice itcomes to pafs, 
^* that as many monftrous SMid abfurd pro- 
^ duiStions are found in the moral a^ in the in- 
^* telledual world. Hqw futptifmg is it to 
" obferve among the leaft culpable men, fome 
^* whofe minds are attra<3:«d by heaven and 
*' earth, with a feeming equal fopce; foine 

" who 
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•* who are proud of humility ; others who are 
*^ cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deny- 
" ing and dcTOUt ; fome who join contempt 
** of the world with fordid avarice; and others, 
« who preferve a great degree of piety, with 
** ill-nature and ungovcmed paflions : nor arc 
** inftances of this inconfiftcnt mixture le& 
**' fr.equent among bad men, where we often, 
" with admiration, fee perfons at once gene- 
** rous and unjuft, impious lovers of their 
" country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
" fliaipers, immoral men of honour, and li- 
^ bertines who will fooner die than change 
•* their religion ; and though it is true that 
** repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
•\ are found but in a part of mankind, yet 
" none of the whole mafs, either good or 
*^ bad, are intircly exempted from fomfe ab-» 
^* furd mixture J' 

He about this time (Aug* 21, 1716) be-* 
came one of the Elefli of the College of Phy- 
flcians; and was footi after (0£t. i) chofen 
Cenfor^ He feems to have arrived late, what- 
ever was the reafon^ at his medical honours^ 

Having fiicceeded fo well in his book on 
Creation^ by which he cftablilhed the great 

1 principle 
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jprinciple of all Religion, he thought his uri*- 
dertaking imperfe(9:, unlefs he likewife en^ 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that 
purpofe added another poem on Redemption. 
He likewife wrote, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Mani 

The lovers of mufical devotion have al- 
ways wifhed for a more happy metrical ver- 
lion than they have yet obtained of the book 
of Pfalms ; this wifh the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced ( 1 72 1 ) 
a new Verfton of the Pfalms of DdLVidi^ ftted to 
the tunes tfed in Churches; which, being re- 
commended by the archbifhops and many 
bifhops, obtained a licenfe for its admiffion 
into public worfhip j but no admiifion has it 
yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate have got pofleffion. 
Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe of 
many others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
obtained only the praife of meaning well. 

He was hot yet deterred from heroiek poetry 5 
there was another monarch of this ifland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he confidered as worthy of the 

Epic 
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fepic Mufe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the 
hation was now fettled j a hero introduced by 
Blackmote was not likely to find either refpeft 
or kihdnefs ; Alfred took his place by Eltv^ 
in filence and darknefs : benevolence was 
alhamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. • Of his four Epic Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the critics ; the fecond was at leaft known 
enough to be ridiculed; the two laft had 
-neither friends nor enemies* 

Contempt is a Idnd of gangrene, which if 
It feizes one part of a character corrupts all 
the rieft by degrees, Blackmorfe, being de- 
ipifed as a poet, was iu time negled:ed as a 
phyficianj his practice j which was once invi- 
dioufly great, forfook him in the latter part of 
his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averfe from idlenefs, he employed his imwel- 
come leifure in writing books on phyfic, and 
teaching others to cure thofe whom he could 
himfelf cure no longer. I know not whether 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to difFufe the iart of healing ; 
foi? there is fcarcely any difiemper, of dread- 
ful 
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ful name, which he has not taught his reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on the 
fmall-pox, with a vehement inveiSive agaliift 
inoculation; on confumptions, the fpieen, 
the gout, the riieumatifm, the kingWvilj 
the dropfy, the jaundice, the done, the dia-» 
betes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expe&ed that I Ihould be abl^ 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in them of vexation 
and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual at-^ 
tempt, to degrade phyfick from its fublinxity, 
and to reprefent it as attainable without ixiucli 
previous or concomitant learning. By the 
tranfient glances which I have thrown upon 
them, I have obferved an affefted contempt of 
the Ancients, and a fupergilious derifion of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro** 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
fpecimen; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that when he was cenfur- 
ing Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphorlfm and apophthegm^ he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations con- 
cerning ancient learning. 

« Aa 
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" As for this book of Aphorifms, it is 
^ like my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a 
** book of jefts, or a grave collection of trite 
^* and trifling obfer vations ; of which though 
** many are true and certain, yet they fignify 
•* nothing, and may afford diverfion, but no 
" infhii£tion ; mofl of them being much in- 
^* ferior to the fayings of the wife men of 
*' Greece, which yet are fo low and mean, 
** that we are entertained every day with 
** more valuable fentiments at the table-^con- 
** verlation of ingenious and learned meiu" 

I am unwilling however to leave him 
in total difgrace, and will therefore quote 
from another Preface a paflage lefs repre- 
henfible. 

" Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 
" and unjufl to me, by wrefling and forcing 
** my meaning in the Preface to another book, 
*' as if I condemned and expofed all learning, 
** though they knew I declared that I greatly 
" honoured and efteemed all men of fuperior 
" literature and erudition j and that I only 
" undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 
•' that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 

Vol.' hi. H , « mankind ; 
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*' mankind ; and that^ as to phyfick, ' I ex-c 
V^ prefsly affirmed that learning mull be joined 
^^ with native genius to make a phyfician of 
^' the firft rank ; but if thofe talents are fepa- 
*' rated, I aflerted, and do ftill infift^ that a 
^' man of native fagacity and diligence will 
" prove a more able and ufeful pra£tifer^ 
^' than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
ff with a heap of confufcd ideas/' 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
kind, j4 true and Impartial Hi/lory of the Con-- 
jpiracy againji King William, of glorious Me- 
mory^ in the Tear l6^^. This I have never 
feen, but fuppofe it at leafl compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological 
controverfy, and wrote two books againft the 
Arians ; ^ujl Prejudices againji the Arian ^-? 
potbejis ; and Modern Arians unmajked. Ano- 
ther of his works is Natural Theology^ or 
Moral Duties conjidered apart from Pq/itive; 
nvith fome Obfervations on the Dejirablenefi and 
NeceJJity of a fupernatural Revelation. ThiS 
ivas the lafl book that he publifhed. He left 
behind him The accompli/bed Preacher^ or an 

EJfay 
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T!Jfay upon Divine Eloquence i which was 
printed after his death by Mr, White of Nay-- 
tlandin Efiex, the miniiler who attended his 
deathbed, and teftified the fervent piety of 
his laft hours. ]H[e died on the eighth of 
0£to|>er, X729, 
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BLACKMORE, by the uxirenutted eib. 
jnity of the wits, whom lie provoked more by 
his virtue than bis dulnefs, h^s been expo&d 
to wprfe treatment than he def^arved; his 
name was fo long ufed to point every epi-r 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye- word of contempt: but it deferves 
obfervatipn, that malignity takes hold only of 
his writings, and that his life paffed without 
reproach, even when his boldnefs of repre-> 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes 
defirous to efpy faults, which many tongues 
would have made hafte to publifh. But 
thofe who could not blame, could at leaft 
forbear to praife^ and therefore of his pri-? 
vate life and domgftielf pha^rafter theye arp 

no roeniorials; 

As an author he may juftly claim the hott 
nours of magnanimity. The inceflant attacks 
of his enemies, whether ferious or merry, 
^re never difcovered to have difturbed his 
qijiet, or to haye leflened his confidence in, 
himfelf J they neither awed him to filence 
jiPF \Q Qm^om thcj neither prpvpked him 
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ttt petulance^ nor deprefled him to cothplainti 
While the diftribtitOl-s bf literary fame werd 
fendeat curing to depreciate and degrade him, 
he either defpifed of defied them, wrote on 
as he had written before, and never turned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or teprefs thetti 
by confutation* 

He depended with gteat fectirity on his 
town powers, and perhaps was for that reafott 
lefs diligent in perufing books. His literature 
was^ I think, biit fmall. What he knew of 
antiquity^ I fufpeifl: him to have gathered 
from modern compilers : biit though he could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
mind was ftored with general principles, and 
he left minute refearches to thofe whom he 
confidered as little mindsi 

With this difpofition he Wfote iftbft of his 
poem& Having formed a magnificent defign, 
he was carelefs of particular and fubordinat* 
deganciesj he ftudled no niceties of verfifi- 
cation ; he Waited for no felicities of fancy ; 
but caught his firft thoughtw'j in the firft words 
in which they were prefented: nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own perform^ 

H 3 ances, 
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lances, or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal p€rfe<ftion which every genius bom ttf 
excel is condemned always to purfue, and 
never overtake. In the firft fuggeftions of 
his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
0iem good, and did not feek for better. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the 
appearance of mdre circumfpeftion; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers^ accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of didiion : it has eithelf 
been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as inade care lefs neceflary. 

* Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination 
And defcription. To reafon in Vetfe, is allow-* 
ed to be difficult; but Blackmore not only 
reafons in verfe, but very often reafons po- 
^ticdlyf and finds the art of uniting oriia- 
ment with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefe/ 
This is a (kill which Pope might have con-** 
delcended to learn fromhim^ when he need- 
ed it fo much in his Moral Eflays* 

; In his defcriptions, both of life and nature^ 
the poet and the philofoph^r happily co^ope-^ 

rate} 
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rate ; truth is recommended by elegance, and 
elegance fuftained by truth* 

In the ftriidhire and order of the poem, 
not only the greater parts are properly coii- 
{ecutive, but the didadick and illuftrative 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la- 
bour is relieved by pleafute, and the attention 
is led on through a long fucceffion of varied 
excellence td the original pofition, the funda^ 
mental principle of wifdom and of virtUei 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore are 
now little read, it is thought proper to iafert, 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas mentioned by Molineux. 

^\it that which Arthur with moft pleafure 

heard> 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bardj 
Who to his harp in lofty verfc began. 
And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung> that all things filPd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftilPd; 
Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafc. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find^ 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind \ 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And cherifti'd with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch*d the chambers of the vaulted fky, ' 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height. 
Adorn' d with globes, that reel, as drunk with 

light. 

His hand direfted all the tuneful fpheres. 

He turned their orbs, and polifh'd all the ftars. 

He fiird the Sim's vaft lamp with golden light. 

And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 

He 
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He fprcad the airy Ocean without Ihores, 
^Whcre birds are wafted with their feather'd oars* 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From riic warn) earth, and cloud the fmiling Ikies, 
He fung how fome> chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 
How fome, raised higher, fit in fecret fteams 
On the reflefted points of bounding beams ; 
Till,chiird with cold, they ftiadeth* etherial plain. 
Then on the thirfty earth dcfcend in rain. 
How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture fliow. 
Sink hovering through the ah-, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in fllken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy ftrings. 
How others fl:amp to fl:ones, with ruihing found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground. ^ 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlefs fires by night, about the fky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfc: 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enraged, grow turbulent and loud. 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud; 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heavep's bright towers were 

downwards hurPd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the midft on airy columns fl:and. 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggifti fetters, lies conceal'd. 

Till 
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Till with the SpHrig's warm beams, altnoft releaift 
From the dull weighty with which it laty opprcff. 
Its vigour fprcadsi and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth: 
Thi5 aftive fpifit freedom fteks in vain,- 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain. 
Urging its prifon's fides to break a way^ 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to ftay : 
Till,, having formed its living houft, it rears 
Its headi and in t tender plant appfears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the groves 
Whofe (lately trtarik fierce ftorms cacn Icarcely move^^ 
Hen^e grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elnt its purple cluftef s twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fitiiling gardens blefs. 
Both with their fragrant fcent arid gaudy dfefs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blufhing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth i . 
Which way the genial warmth in Summef ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of 'tirorms ; 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick power, 
]Falls from the clouds an animated fhower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb^^ 
"And how the parts th^ir. various fliapes atfume. 
With what r^re art the wondrous ftrufture's 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs to fuch perfeftion brought ^ 
'jThat no part ufelefs, none mifplac'd we fee. 
None arc forgot, and mbre -would mohff reus be." 
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^TpHE brevity with which I am to write 
^ the account of ELISHA FENTON 
Is not the efFeft pf indifference or negligence* 
I have fought intelligence among his relations 
in his native countyi but hav? npt obtained it, 

A 

He was bo5n near Newcaftle In Stafford^ 
ihire, of an ancient family, whofe eflate was 
very confiderable ; but he was the youngeft of 
twelve children, and being therefore neceffarily 
deftined to fome lucrative employment, was 
fent firft to fchool, and afterwards to Cambridge { 
but, with many other wife and virtuous men, 
who at that time of difcord and debate con-t 
fulted confcience, whether well or ill informed, 
more than intcrcft, he doubted the legality of 
the government, and, refufing to qualify 
himfelf for publick employment by the oaths 
f ecjuired, left the iiniverfity without a de^ 
4 F^ej 
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gree ; but I never heard that the enthufiafm of 
oppofition impelled him to feparation from 
the church. 



By. this perverfen^fs of integrity he was 
drwrea out a commoner of Naturej' excluded 
from the regular modes of profit and pro- 
fperity, and reduced to . pick up a livelihood 
iipcertain ^nd fprtiiitous: but it mufl be re- 
inembered that he kept his name upfuUied^ 
and never fufFered himfelf to be reduced, lijc^ 
too many of the fame fedl, to mean artg 
a'nd difhonourable fliifts." Whoever mentioned 
Fenton, mentioned him with honour, 

The life th^t pafles in penury, muft neceft 
farily pafs in obfp urity. It is imppffible to 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to dif- 
cover what means he ufed for his fiipport. 
He v^as a while f^cretary to Charles earl of 
Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
fon, v(rho afterwards mentioned him with 
great efteem and tenderneft. He was at one 
time affiftant in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke 
in Surrey ; and at another kept a fchool for 
himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he 
brought into reputation j but was perfuaded 

^ to 
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t© leave it. (1710) by Mn St. John, with 
proqaifes of a more honourable employment* • 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He 
Wrote with great zeal and afFedlion the praifes 
of qiieen Anne, and very willingly and libe- 
rally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when 
he wa$ ( 1 707) at the height of his glory* 

He exprefled ftill more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by ^n elegiac Paftoral 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could 
be prompted only by refpedt or kindnefs ; for 
neither the duke nor dutchefs defired the 
praife, or liked the coft of patronage. 

The degance of his poetry entitled him to. 
the company of the wits of his time, and 
the amiablenefe of his manners made him 
loved wherever he was known. Of his 
friendfhip to Southern and Pope there are 
kfting monuments. He publilhed in 1707 
a coUedion of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 
jthat might have been of great advantage.' 
• ^ ? Craggs, 
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Craggs, when he was advanced to be fecre- 
tary of ftate (about 1720), feeling his own 
want of literature, defired Pope to procure 
him an inftruftor, by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education* Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found 
all that he was feeking. There was now a 
profpedl: of eafe and plenty; for Fenton had 
merit, and Craggs had gcncrofity: but the 
fmall-pox fuddenly put an end to the pleating 
expedation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his 
Jliady undertook the Odyjfey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranflating, he determined 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took 
to himfelf, and twelve he diftributed between 
Proome and Fenton: the books allotted to 
Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank verfe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome." 
How the two aflbciates performed their parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguifh their books 
from thofe of Pope, 

la 
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^. in 1743 was performed his tragedy of 
Aiariamnei to which Southern, at whofe houfe 
it wa, ^u«. b £ud t. hive cutrilxtted 
fuch hints as his theatrical experience fup- 
plied* When it was (hewn to Gibber it was 
rejedled by him, with the additional info- 
lence of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf 
in fome employment of honeft labour, by 
which he might obtain that fiipport which he 
could never hope from his poetry. The plajr 
Ivas a(3ed at the other theatre ; and the brutal 
-petulance of Gibber was confuted, though 
perhaps not fhamed, by general applaufe. 
Fenton*s profits are faid to have amounted to 
near a thouiand pounds, with which he dif"- 
charged a debt contracted by his attendance 
at court. 

Fenton feenis fo haV£ had fome peculiar . 
fyftem of veffificatioh. Mariamne is written 
in lines bf ten fyllables, with few of thofe 
redundant terminations which the drama not 
only adniits but requires^ as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue; The tenor of 
his Terfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual ; and yet upon what principle 
he fo cbiiilrudt^d it, \p difficult to difcover. 

^ Vox. ni. I Tht 
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The mention of his play brings to my 
mind a very trifling ocdurtence : Peritori «wafi 
tone day in the company of Broome his Sflb- 
date,, and Ford a clergyman, at that time 
too well known, whofe abilities, inftead of 
furnifhing convivial merriment to the volup* 
tuous and diflblute, might Have enabled him 
to excel among the virtuous and' the wife* 
They determined all to fee the Merry Wives 
of Wind/or^ which was afted that night; and 
l^enton, as a dramatick poet, took them to 
the ftage-door } where the door-keeper en- 
quiring who they were, was tdW that *hey 
tvere three Very necefikry mt!n, Fdrd, &oome, 
and Fenton* The name in the play, which 
Pope reAored to Brooi^ was then Brome* 

It was perhaps after his play that he un- 
dertook to revife tlie punduation of Milton's- 
Poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the ©ri^nal copy nor correfted tihe pre£^ was 
fuppofed capable of smendmeat. To tliis 
edition ht pi?e£xed a &ort and eleganjt account 
of Milton*6 life, written at oace with^ tender- 
nefs and integrity* 

He publifiied likewife (1729) a very fplep- 
^id edition of Waller, with notes often ufe- 
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JTul, often entertaining, but too much extend^ 
fed 1)7 long quotations from Clarendon* lUui^ 
trations drawn from a book fo eafily confulted^ 
iliould be made b^r reference rather than 
tranfcription^ 

» 

The latter paft of his life Was calm and 
pleafant. The reli6t of Sir William Trumbal 
invited him, by Pope-s reicommendatiop^ to 
educate her fon j whom he firft inftru^d ^ 
hom«, and then attended to Cambridge^ The 
lady afterwards detained him with her as th$ 
auditor of h^ accounts. He often lyan^- 
d^red to Lo]:]^oii9 and amiifed himfelf ^yitb 
^e cpnverfadoii of hi^ friends* 

He died in 1^30, at Eafthaihpttead In 
JBerldhirei the iteat of the lady Trumbal j 
^nd Pope, who h^d b^en always h|§ frij^nd^ 
lionou^ed him with an qpitaph^ of which l^ 
hoxT6yf^d the two firft liines frpib Qaiha^^* 

* - 

Benton was taU and butky^ tncHiOed 19 
corpulence^ which he did not leflea by fixadi 
exercifej ^r he was very iluggifh >aad ^fedeu- 
tary, rofe late, and itehen he had xi&n^ j&t 
down to. his book or papers* A woman^ 

la that 
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that once waited on him in a lod^ng, told 
hiniy as fhe faid, that he would lie a-bed^ and 
be fed ivitb afpoon. This, however, was not 
the woift that might have been prognofti*- 
cated; for Pope fays, in his Letters, that be 
died of indolence I but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. 

Of his mofals and his converfatioil the 
:lccount is uniform: he was never named but 
tvith praife and fondnefs, as a man in the 
lligheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the character given him by the earl of 
Orrery, his pupil; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope*, and fuch were the fuf&ages of all who 
could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is 
told, which ought not to be forgotten. He 
ufed, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country an yearly vifit. 
At an entertainment made for the family by 
his elder brother, he obierved that one of his 
Mers, who had^ married unfortunately, was 
abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that dif-^ 
trefa had made her thought unworthy of 

• Spcnoc. 

- ^ invitation^ 
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invitation. A^ ihe waa at no great diftance^ 
he refufed to fit at the table till fhe was called^ 
and, when ihe had taken her place, wai 
carefiil to fhew her particiUar attention. 

His coUeftion of potms is now to be* con* 
fidered. The ode to the Sun is written iipon 
% common plan, without uncommon fcpti- 
ments; but its greateft fault is Its length* 
No poem fhould be long of which the pur- 
pofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without 
enlightening the underflanding by p^recept, 
ratiocination, qr narrative. A fclaze fijfl: 
pleafes, and then tires the fight, 

Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay that it is 
an occafional paftoral, which implies fome* 
thing neither natural nor artificial, neither 
comick ngr f^ripus, 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore 
defedlive. As the fentiments are pious, they 
cannot eafily be new ; for what can be added 
to tppicks on which fucceffive ages have been 
Employed! 

Of the Parapbruje ^n Ifaiah nothing very 
faypyrable (an be faid. Sublime and folemn 

I 3 pr^fe 
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profe gains little by a change to blsuak Tcifej 
and tbje paraphraft has deferted hi* origml^ 

by adnritting images nqtAfiatick, at;lcaft'n<* 
Judaical: 

— — Returning Peace, 
Ppvereycd, and rob'd in white^-r - 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling^ 
without any thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreflion, He is uhtuclcy in 
liis competitions j he tells the fame idle tale 
Vith Congreve, and does not tell it fo well. 
He tranflates from Ovid the fame epiftle 
as Pope; but J am afraid riot with equal 
happinefs* 

Tb eJcamine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. Kis tranfiation from Ho- 
mer into blank v^rfe will find few readers 
while another can be had in rhyme. The 
piece addreffed to I^aRibarde is no difagreeable 
:(pecimen of epiftolary poetry; and his ode to^ 
the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden% 
Cecilia, Fenton may be juftly ftyled an ex- 

client y?rfify?r ?md a good Y^\ 
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JOHN GAY, defcended from an old fk-» 
mily that had been long in poffcffion of 
the manour of * Goldworthy in Devonftiire^ 
was born in 16889 ^t or near Bamftaple, 
where he W4S educated by Mr. Luck, who 
taught the fchqpl pf that town with good re- 
putation, and, a little before he retired from 
jt, publiffeed a volume of Latio and Englifh 
xerfw. Under fuch a ro^fter he was likely 
to fotm 4 tafte for poqtry. Being bom with- 
out prolpeft of hereditary riches, he was fcnt 
to London in lusyouthi and placed apprentice 
with » filkrOiercerv 

How long l^e continued behind the counter, 
p]c With what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the ladies, as 
^ pfobably tpok np d^ght in telling it, is 

f GMwortly does not ^pear in the FiBart. 

i not 
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not known. The report is, that he was foon 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of hia 
occupation, and eafily perfuade^ Tiis waiter to 
difcharge him« 

The dqtchefs of Monmouth,; remark-s 
able for inflexible perfeverance in her de- 
mand to be treated as a princefs, in 171^ 
todk Gay into ber fervice a* fedretary ? by 
quitting a fliop for iuch fervice, he might gaia 
}eifute, but h^ oertakily advanced little in the 
Isdaft of independence^ Of hi^ ki(ure he 
made £d good ufe, that he published miA year 
a poem on Rural Sports ^ and inlcribed it td^ 
Mr« Pk^e, who was then ridng &A iiitx> Mp«H 
lattocu Pope was pleaied with the hoi^i^^ 
^itd when he became acquainted 'with Gay, 
Cdund £ich attradions In his mannera and cottr 
VedfaEdon, that he> feems to have i^eceived hiai 
into his inmoft ^confidence J *nd a;Maidi% 
was formed between them wi^kh lafted tQ 
their feparation by death, without any knowi^ 
(Vbiiitenient on either part. Oay wa^ ^the-ge-« 
mml fevotirite of the whole aflbciatiott dP 
wi|a } but Ihey r^arded hhn as a pf^y-^lew 
^laljiiec .than a pan^r, and treated him wid^ 
more fondncfs titan refpe^, 

Next 
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Next year he publiflie4 T^ Sbepbehfi 
fVeeiy&K Englifh P^ftorak^ in whieh the iihag^s 
are drawn from real life^ filch as it appears 
among the rufticks in parts of England remote 
from London^ Steele in fome papers of th« 
Guardian had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
Paftoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, who had alfe 
publiflictd Paftorals, not pl(?afed to be over- 
looked,- drew up a comparifon of his own 
compddtions with thofe of Philips, in which 
lie covertly gave himf(jf the preference, while 
he feertfed to difown it^ Not content with 
this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay to 
write x\\t SbephercTsWe^'k^ to ihew, that if it 
be necpflary to copy nature with minutends, 
rural life muft be exhibited fuch as groflnefs 
^nd ignorance havrpiade it. So far. the plan 
Vas . reafonaWe : but the Paftorals are intro- 
duced by a JProeme^ written witli fuch imita- 
tion as they coiild attain of obfoiete language, 
and by. ^onfequfence in a ftyle that was never 
"Ijpok^n'iior Written in any ^ge or in any place. 

ip^st the efFed of reality and truth became 

ponfpicuous, even when the intention was to 

fliew them groveling and degraded- Thefe 

Paftorals 
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Paftorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juft reprefentations of rural man-' 
ners and occupations by thofe who hiad no in-' 
tereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know* 
ledge of the critical difpute* 

In 1 71 3 he brought a comedy called 77?e 
Wife of Bath upon the ftage, but it Received ho 
applaufe j he printed it, however; ^nd feven-s 
teen years after, having altered it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it qaore to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town ; but, though 
he was fluflied with the fuccefs of tfie Beggars 
Operaj had the moftilicatipn tp ff e it agaiir^ 
rei 




In the laft year of qiieen Anne's life^ Gay 
Vras made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, 
funbaffador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a flation that naturally ^ave him hopes 
of kindnefs from every party y but the Queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he ha^ 
dedicated his Sbepberas Week to Bolingbroke,^ 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
ftru&ed all kindnefs from the hoiife of Ha^ 
novert 
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lie did not, however, omit to improve 
the light which his office had giten him to 
the notice of the royal family. On the 
arrival of the princefs of Wales he wrote a 
poem, and obtained fo much favour that both 
the Prince and Princefs went to fee his What 
cTye call it^ a kind of mock-tragedy, in which 
the images were comick, and the adion 
grave ; fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, 
who could not hear what was faid, was at a 
lofs how to reconcile the laughter of the au* 
dience with the folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly ia 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trijQes 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo 
much favoured by the audience that envy 
appeared againft it in the form of criticifm ; 
and Griffin a player, in conjundtion with Mn 
Theobald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the K^y to 
the What (Tye call it; which, fays Gay, calls 
me a blockhead^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconftant* 
Not long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours after 

Mar^ 
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Marriage ; g comedy writtpn^ as t\vttt i§ 

fufficitfiit reafon for believing^ by the joiat' 
affifl^ce of. Pope and Arbuthnot. On6 pur- 
pofe of it was to bring into contempt Dr- 
Woodward the Foffilift, a man npt r.eidly or 
juftly eontenjptible. It had the fete which 
fuch outrages deferve : the fcene in which 
Woodward was diredly and apparently ridi-^ 
culed, by the jintrodufti.oft .of a nmmmy and 
a crocodile, difgufted the atidience^ and the 
performance was driven off the ftage with 
general condemnation* 

. Q^y is reprefcntcd as a man eafily incited 
fiQ hope, and deeply deprefled when his hopes 
were difttppointed. This is not tl>e chdxsiSt&t 
of a hero ; but it may naturally fupply foma* 
thing niore generjiUy welcome, a foft and ciyil 
companion. Whoeyer is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them -j but he 
that believes his powers ftrong enough to forcd . 
their own way, commonly tries only to plea(* 
himfelf. 

« 

. He had been fiinple enough to imstgine tJiat 
thofe who laughed at the WJbat dye call it 
jvpyld .raife the fortune of its at^pr; aikd 

find-^ 
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finding nothing done^ funk into deje^ioju 
Hts friends endeavoiured to divert him* The 
earl of Burlington fent him (1716) into De^- 
vonfhirc J the year after, Mr. Pultfiney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt iayited him to his feat, wherej dur- 
ing hb vifit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's 
Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publiJhed 
{1720) his Poems by fubfcription with liich 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thouland pounds ; and 
<:alled his friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the ileward 
of lord Oxford, adviiied him to intruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereft ; Arbuthnoi: 
bad him intmft it to Providence, and live upon 
the principal 5 Pope direded him, and was 
feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity* 

•» 
Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent 
from young Craggs of fome South^fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of twenty 
thdufand pounds. His friends -pedhaded him 
to fell his ihare ; but he dreamed of dignity 

• Spence* 

and 
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:ind fpkndouf , and could not bear tb obifttti^ 
his own fortune. He was then importuned 
to fell as much as woiild purchafe an hundred 
a year for life, whtcb^ fays Ffenton, will make 
jjfoufure of a clean JhiH and a Jhoulder of mutton 
every day. This coiinfel was rejediedj the 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
under the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger, 

by the care of his frifendsj among wHom 
JPope appears to have fhfeWri particular tender- 
nefs, his health was reftored ; and, Returning 
to his fiudics, he wrotfe i tragfedy dalled Tbt 
Captives^ which he Was itivited tb read before 
the princefs of Wales. Wheii the hoiif came, 
lie faw the princefs dhd her ladies all in ex- 
pectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftooi, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftartedj 
the ladies fcreamed, and poOr Gay after all 
the difturbancfe vras ftill to rfead hiS play; 

The fate of Tbi Captives * I know hot i 
but he now thought himfelf in favour, and 

* It was a^«d st Drury'-Lanein 1723. 

iihder* 
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Viiidcrtodc { 1 726) to writ? a voliimfe «f 'Fables 
fox the ifiiprovoment' of > the ydting diikc of 
Cumberland* For • this h-e is faid td havt 
been promifed a reward, which' h^ bad 
doubdefs magnified with ^ItHe Wild expec-* 
tations of indigence and vanity* 
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Next year the Prince and rnncefs; bedim* 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
hnd happy J bot upOnthefettlement of the 
houfehdd he founii himfelf appointed geii-^ 
tieman ufhet to the princefe. Lcjuiik : By this 
offer he thought himfelf infult'ed^ ind fent a 
ineffage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the place* There! ifeeift to hayi b6en 
many niachinations employed- afterwards iii 
his favour 5 and diligent, court, was paid to 
Mrs. HoWard, afterwards eountcfs of Suffolkj 
who w^: much beloved by the JKLing knd 
Queen, > to engage her intereft fbr hia.promo- 
tion; but folicitations^ ver&s, andr- fktteties 
were thrown away j .the. lady heard th^m, 
and did nothing. ' :. . 
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All the palri which ke fuflfered from the 
negle£t, or, as he perhajps termed it, the in- * 
gratitude of the courts ma^^ bee ' ftjppofed . to 

Vol. III. K have 
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h4ye h^n::drirttx ,away by the ' ^Qfecam()tdl 
fuccefs' of the BeggMTX Opera. Thiar play^ 
jwrijfteo m ridicuii t£ the mufical ftaliaii 
J)4r|imai waa firft oficitrd to Gibber, and hid 
fctr^ltoeriat Drury-^Lane, and rejcdedj it 
being then carricdto Rich,, had die efibft, aft 
was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay ricby and 

; Of this lucky: piefce^. as the readier cannot 
b»t wfifhwto^ know the.. original :>and JsOgrefe^ 
X^have. inferted the? xdatioa which. Speiace has 
gbreri in.Pq|>e's wdrdk: . 

. *^ Ite; Swift ihadl been obfOTving ori^e'to 
f5. Mn 'Gbry, whatan odd pretty fort of a 
^. thing a. Newgate. Paftoral. might mafce* 
il.Gay. was inclined -.tci try at fuch a thing 
f? .-for fdnne timej Imt .afterwards thought it 
*'- would be. better to; write) a comedy on tfi^ 
t'. fame? ' pJa^* Thi? was what gave. rife xj^ 
*^ tite Beggar's Qpira. ^ He began, on it; 
** and when firft he mentioned it toi Swifr, 
** the DoiSor did not much like (he project* 
t* Ag' h^ carried it on, -he' ihewed what he 
** wr^e to botb of .ins* and ■ we now-and* 
** then giwc'.a, corretStion, of a wordor t^d 

" -' «• of 
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*^'of advice } biii it was wholly. of his own 
*^ writing*— When it was dbiie, neither of 
*^ us thought it would flicceed.— ^We fiiewed 
^* it to Congreve; wlio^ tfter reading it over, 
^* faid, It would either tate greatly, or be 
^* damnfed' confoundedly.^-^Wc: were^ allj at 
*• the firft night of it, in great uncertainty 
** of the event j till we were very much en-? 
" couraged by overhearing the duke of Ar- 
** gyle, who fat in the next box to tfsf lay^ 
** * It will do — ^it miift do ! I fee it iri the ^yes 
** of thfem.' This was a gbod while before 
^^ the firft Aft was' over, and fb gave us eafe 
^ foon ; for that duke ( befides his own good 
** tafte) has a particular knack, as any one 
'^ now living, in difcovering the tafte of the 
** piiblick. He was quite right in this, 
** as ufual ; the good nafurd bf xh& audience 
^ appeared Arbiiger and ifronger every adt^ 
*f aiid^ ended iri a clamour of applaiife**' 

Its reception is thUs recorded in the notes 
to the DuHciad: 

*• Tfii^ piece was deceived with greater ap- 
^ plaufe than was ever knowti* Befides be- 
?• ing afted ih London {ixty-threb days 

K a ** without 
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" without interruption, and renewed the 
" next . feafon with equal applaufe, it fpread 
" into all the great towns of . England ; was 
" played in many places to the thirtieth and 
** fortieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. 
" It made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
" and Ireland, where it was performed twen- 
** ty-four days fucceflively. The ladies car- ^ 
** ried aboyt with them the favourite fongs 
" of it in fans, and houfes were fumifhed 
*' with it in fcreens. The . fame of it was 
** not confined to* the author only. The 
" perfoii who aded Polly, till then obfcure, 
" becanie all at once tlie favourite of the 
*' town; her pidures were engraved, and 
** fold in great numbers; her Life written^ 
** books of le'tters and yerfes to her piib- 
" lifhed, and pamphlets made even of her 
" fayings and jefls. Furthermore, it drove 
•* out of England (for that feafon) the Italian 
" Opera, which had carried all before it for 
" ten years.*' 

Of this performance, when it was printed, 
the. reception was different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
mended it for the excellence . of its morality, 

as 
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as a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the 
Jlrongeji and mo/l odious light ; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, aften;\^ards arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and 
difmiffing him at laft unpunifhed. It has 
been even faid, that after the exhibition 
of the Beggar s Opera the gangs of robbers 
were evidendy multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was . plainly 
written only to divert, without any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good ; nor can it be conceived, without more 
fpeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen 
and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play- 
houfe^ or mingle in any elegant diverfionj 
nor is it pofRble for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufehe fees Mac- 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objection however,, or fome other 
rather political than moral, obtained fuch 
prevalence, that when Gay produced a fe- 

K 3 cond 
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cpnd part under the name of ^oUy.^ it .wa« 
prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain : and he 
wa^ forced to recorapenfe ]his fepujfe 1^ ^ 
fnbfcription, which i? .f*id to haye^J)e{^ fQ 
libpaUy heftowed, that what he .called op-; 
preffiojci epded in profit. Tfhf* p;ul?licatioi} 
W93 io much favoured, that thp^jgh the iirft 
part gain€;d .him four hundred popnd§, aeaj 
thrice as much was the profit of the fecond* 

He received yet another recompenfe for 
this fuppofed hardfliip, in the affedJQnate at- 
tention of the duke and dutcjiefe of Qge^nir- 
berry, into whofe hojife l^e wa3 ta^e^^.^nd 
•j^vith whom he pafled the remaining part of 
}ii§ life. Thp* duke, cpnfidering hi? w?int of 
^cononiy^ undertook the managenjisnt pf his 
pipney, and gave it to him as he waateji it^ 
But it is fuppofed that the difcountenajQGe of. 
the Court |unk deep into his heart, and gave 
|iim rnore difcontent than the applaufes or 
tendernefs of his friends could pverpower, 
He fopn fell into his old diftemper, aa 
habitual colicky and languished, though with 
many intervals of eafe and cheerfulnefs, till 
a violent .fit at 4aft feized .him, and hurried 
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him to ihe gmv€y as Arbuthno\^ ^ wported, 
with.mQre precipdtaAW than he: had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of Dccem**' 
her 1732, and was buried in Weftmlnfter 
Abbey, The letter Jyfekh brought aa account 
of his 4€ath to Swift wai laid by for fom^ 
days Unopened,, becaufe when h©^. received it^ 
he was impreft with the precon/geption of 
fome misfortune* . ' . 

After his death was puMfhcd a fecond vo-e 
]kime of Fables more political than tlie fotmer. 
His opera of Achilks was afted, and the pr6-^ 
fits were given to two widow fillers, who 
Inherited what hc^left, as his lawful heirs; 
for he died without a will, though he hadgd-* 
thered* three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared Hk;ewife under his ^namc a cdniedy 
called the Diftr eft Wife, aod ttie KeMrfjl ?^ . 

Qotiutmy^^QWoi humour^ ^^ ^ - ' ' 

The character given him by Pope^ isthis,* 
that be was a natural man, without dejign^ 
who /poke what he thought , and jufi as be 
ikq^^bt it; and that he was qf a 4imd temper^ 

K 4 sna 
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and Jkatful efglvtttg<^ offence to . the ~gr§ai ) 
which caution rhoweycr^ fays Pope, was erf 

no avail- ^ ^ : : 



«w . - « y 



As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female criticfc 
remark, of a lower ordeK He hkd not in any 
great degree the mirts diviniop^ the dignity 
pf genius, Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofi- 
tiop, though it be i^ot of the higheft kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode 
of comedy .which at firft was fupppfed tq 
delight only l^y its . nqyelty, ; but has now by 
tlje. 45jcpgrience of half ^ a century been found 
fq weUr accpmmodate4 to the difpofition of 
a popular jiudicnce, tha^ .it. is likely to keegp 
lopg pofltflion .of the ft^ger . Whether this 
new dxaixia w^s the product of judgement or 
of luck, the praife pf. \t muft be giv^n tQ 
the inventor; and there, are many writers 
fead with mqre reverence, to whom fuch ir^e^ 
fit pf opgin^lity cannpt be attributed/ 

Hi§ firft performance, the Rural Mortsy 
is fych as was eafily planned and executed j 
it is never contemptible, nor ever ^^i^cellent, 
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The Fan is one of thofe mythological fiftions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; 
but which, like other things that lie open to 
gvery one's ufe, are of little value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Venus, Diana> and Minervji, 

* % 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
work ; for, having publiflied one volunie, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to have 
formed any diftin£t or fettled notion. PhsE- 
drus evidently confounds them with I'aleSy and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegories. A 
Fable or Apologue^ fuch as is now under con- 
lideration, feems to be, in its genuine ftatc, 
4 narrative in which beings irrational, and 
fometlmes inanimate, arbores loqtmntur^ non 
tantum y^^^j are, for the purpofe of moral 
inftruftion," feigned to ad and fpeak with 
human interefts and paflions. To this, dq- 
fcription th§ ?omppfltions of Gay do' not 
always spnfprm. For a Fable he gives now 
and then a Tale or an Allegory; and from 
fome, by whatever name they niay be called, 
it will be difficult to extract any moral prin- 
ciple. They are, . however, told with live- 

» Unefs; 
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JimU; ih^ v^rfifije4tiQn l« finooth, md the 
^i^ipp, though now-aad-then a little con-* 
ftrained by the meafure or the rhyme, is ge^ 
nerally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that k claims^ 
it is fpiitely, various, and pleafant. The 
fubjeft \s of that kind which Gay was by 
jialijre quaUfie4 XQ adora ; yet fome of hi$ 
. decorations may he . j ufljy wiihed away* Ai* 
Jioneft blackfmith migl^t have d^ne for Patty 
what, is jperformed by Vulcan. The appear-* 
^nce of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfiuous ^ 
^ flioebqy could have been produced by thq 
cafual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's 
rule is brpken in both cafes j there is no dig-i 
nus vindice nodus ^ no difficidty thstt required 
^ny fuperngtural. interpofition, A patten may 
be made by the \\9c^yai^x of a mprtal, and ^ 
balUrd may be dropped by a human ftrum- 
pet. Qn great pceafions^ and on fmall, thQ 
mind is repelk4 hy ijifelqf^ aa4 ^ppa?«n^ 
falfeJiQQ^^ 

Of Ub. Jitlle V<fsm9 %h^ p»W«^ ju(igem€fl« 
ibems to, be i^gl|tj. ^yjaBf qfii^er mud^ 

^efenu$4, AC? 'i9^f 4#ifedi /Tbofe diat 
; .... a pleafe 
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pleafe leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occafion; for who can much delight in 
ifhe echo of an unnatural fiction? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta^ and 
Tajior Fidoy and other trifles of the famq 
l?ind, eafily imitated, and unworthy of imi- 
tation. What the Italians call comedies from 
a happy conclufion, Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event, but the ftyle of the Italians 
^nd of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote 
from known reality and fpeculative poflibility, 
that we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work. A Pafloral of an hun- 
dred iines may be endured; but who will 
hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five a£ts ? Such 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite- 
rature, and children in the dawn of life; but 
will be for thq moft part thrown away, as 
fnen grow \yife^ and nations grow learned. 
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QF GEORGE GRANVILLE, or. as 
others write Qreenville, or Gren'O'dle^ af*» 
tertvards lord I^andidoWn of Biddeford in the 
county of Devdn^ \dk is known than his 
name and rank might give reafon to expeft* 
Jle was bom about 1667, the fon of Ber^ 
nard Greenville, who was entrufted bjr Monk 
with the moft private tranfadions of the 
Reftoration^ and the grandf;^n of Sir Bevil 
Greenvillcji who died in the King's caufe, at 
the battle of Landfdowne. 

- His early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis ; and his progrefs was fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 
Cambridge, where he pronounced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefs Mary d'Efte of 
Modena, then dutchefs of York, when flie 
vilited the univerfityi 

At 
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At thea cceffion of king James, being noW 
at eighteen^ he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrelTed the new monarch in 
three fhort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be expefted to produce; but he Was ccJm- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfdf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fucb as WdAhr's /elf might t/Je. 

• m * y * 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
uppn his accomplijliment of the duke of York's 
marriage with t*ae princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong pre* 
valence over his imagination, and upon whoni 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal iot 
the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville niight have 

been to the King, or however enamoured of 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup* 

pofmg that he approved either the artifices or 

4 the 
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the Violence with which the King's religion 
\ras infinuated or obtruded. He endeavour- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church* 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit-' 
ted to pofterity a fufEcient proof, in the letter 
tvhich he wrot€ to his father about a month 
tefore the prince of Orange landed^ 

" Mar^ near Doncafter, Od. 6^ t628i 

** To the hbnburable Mr. Barnard Granville^ 
at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's^ 



<i 



• ^' Your having no jirofpedi of ol>taming i 
*' commiflion for me, can rib way alter 01? 
cool my defire at this important jurifture 
to venture my life, in fome manner or 
other, for my King and mv Country. 









*' I cannot bear living tinder the feproacli 
of lying obfcure and idle in a country re* 
tirement, when' eVery man who has the 

** leaft fenfe of honour Ihould be preparing 

*^ for the field. 

Vot. III. t '' You 



I' 
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" You may remember, Sir, with what re* 
" ludance I fubmitted to your commands 
** upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
" . portunity cculd prevail with you to permit 
*' me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
*' to be hazarded; but, give me leave to 
" fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
** one's country, and the fooner the nobler 
" the facrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. My 
" uncle Bathe was not fo old when he wa$ 
*' left among the flain at the battle of New- 
" bury; nor you yourfclf, Sir, when you 

made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 



4( 
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" The fame caufe is now come round about 

again. The King has been mifled; let 
" thofe who have mifled him be anfwerable 
" for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred 

in his own perfon, and it' is ^veryhoneft 

man's duty to defend it. 






** You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubt- 

*' ful if the Hollanders are rafh enough to 

" make fuch an attempt; but, be that as it 

4 ' " will. 
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** will, I beg leave to infift upon it, that I may 
•* be prefented to his majefty, as one whofe 
** utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 

fervice, and my country's, after the example 

of all liiy anceftors. 



u 
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The gentry aflembled at York, to agrei 
upon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
country, have prepared an addrefs, to aflbre 
his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
other occafions; but at the fame time they 
*^ humbly bfefeech him to give them fuch ma- 
** giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
" of the land ; for, at ptefetit, there is no au- 
thority to which they can legally fubmit. 



li 
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** They haVe been beating Up fdr volun- 
teers at York, and the towns adjacent, to 
fupply the regiments at Hull j but nobody 
•* will lift. 
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By what 1 can hear, every Ijody wifhes 
well to the. King ; but they would be glad 



*' his minifters were hauled* 
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" The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
landing can be fo focn a^-^vas apprehended ; 

L 2 " there^ 
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"- therefore 1 may hope^ with your leave* aBfld 
" affiftance, to be in readinels before any adioif 
*^ can begin. I befeech you, Sir, moft humbly 
" and moft earneftly, to add this one ad: of 
" indulgence more to fo many other tefti-^ 
" monies which I have conftantly received of 
** your goodnefs } and be pleafed to beiieve 
** me always, with the utmoft duty and fub-* 
•* miffion, Sir, 

♦* Your moft dutiful fon ^ 

^ and moft obedient fervant^ 

** Gbo. Granville. 



'* 



Tbrougt the whole reign of kmg WilUam 
he is fuppofed to have lived in Uterarj retire- 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few other 
pleaiured bat thofe of ftudy in his power: He 
Wasj as the biographers obferve^ the younger 
fon of a yourtger brother } a denomination by 
which our anceftors proverbially exprefled the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. Her 
is faid, however, to have preferred himfdf at 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by 
oeconomy, which he forgot or neglefted in 
life. more advanced, and in better fortune. 
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About this time he became enamoured of 
the couatefs of Newburgh, whom he has 
celebrated with fo much ardour by the name 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her before he 
was three and twenty, and may be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than the mind. 
Poets are fometimes in too much hafte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
Sbe-Gallanti (a<5led 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lo^er and always a Lover \ 
The yew of Venice ^ altered from Shakfpeare's 
Merchant of Venice ( 1 70 1 ) ; Heroick Love^ a 
tragedy ( 1 698) ; The Britt/fj Enchanters [ 1 706), 
a dramatick poem; and Peleus and T'hetis^ a 
mafque, written to accompany The Jew of 
Venice^ 

The comedies, which he has not printed 
in his own edition of his works, I never faw ; 
Once a Lover and always a Lover ^ is faid to 
be in a great degree indecent and grofs. 
Granville could not admire without bigotry } 
he copied the wrong as well as the right from 
his maftersj and may be fuppofed to have 
learned obfcenityfrom Wycherley as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

L 3 In 
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la his Jew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks, the 
eharader of Shilock is made comick, and wq 
are prompted tp laiighter inftead of dfteftation, 

. It is evident that Heroick Lave was written, 
^ind prefented on the ftage, before the death 
pf Dryden. It is a inytholpgical tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, 
and therefore eafily funk into negle£fc, though 
praifed in verfe by Dryden^ ancj in profe by 
Pope, 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyffes 
with this fpeech: 

Fate holds tl^c ftqngs, and men like children 

move 
But as they're led j fucceft is from above? 

At the acceffion pf queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequefts from his father, 
and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he w^as chofen 
pto parliament for Fo wcy. He foon after 
engaged in a jointtranflation of the InveSlives 
fgain/i Philips with a defign, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demofthe-? 

Ug§ uppo tlic liead pf Lewis, 

K5 
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He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate 
again 'augmented by an inheritance from his 
elder brother, Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbadoes, 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
was chofen knight of the (hire for Cornwall* 

At the memorable chaiige bf the miniftry 
(1710), he was made fecretary at war, in the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party 
made twelve peers in a day, Mr. Granville 
became Lord Lanfdown Baron Btddeford^ by 
a promotion juftly remarked to be not invi- 
dious, becaufe he was the heir of a family in 
which two peerages, that of the earl of Bathe 
and lord Granville of Potfieridge, had lately 
become extindl. Being now high in the 
Queen's favour, he (1712) was appointed 
comptroller of the houfehold, and a privy 
counfellor ; and to his other honours was 
added the dedication of Pope's Wind/or Forefl. 
He was advanced next vear to be treafurer of 
tlie houfehold. 

L 4 Of 
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Of thefe favours he foon loft all but Ws 
title ; for at the acceflion of king George his 
place was given to the earl Cholmondeley, and 
he was perfecuted with the reft of his party. 
Havipg protefted againft the bill for iattainting 
Ormond and Bolingbrcke^ he wais, after the 
infurredion.in Scotland, feize4 Sept. 26, 1715, 
as a fufpedled man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at laft releafed, 
lind r^ftprgd to his feat in parliaroent ; where 
( 1 7 1 9) he made, a very ardent and animated 
fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to prevent 
pccafional Conformity, which however, though 
it was then printed, he has not infgrted intck 
Jiis works, 

Some time afterwards (about 1722),^ being 

perhaps embarrafled by his profufion, he went 

into foreign countries, with the ufual pretence 

of recovering his health. In this flate of 

leifure and retirement, he received the firft 

volume pf Burnet's Hiftory, of which he<;an^ 

not be fuppofed to have approved the general 

tePidency, and where he thought himfelf able 
to detect fome particular falfehoods. He 

therefore undertook the vindication of gene-^ 

Ti^l Monk from forne calumnies of Dr. Bur- 
net, 
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ne% and fome mifreprefentations of Mr, 
. Echard. This was anfwered civilly by Mr, 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon, and more 
roughly by Dn Colbatch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a de-* 

fence of his relation *Sir Richard Greenville, 

whom lord Clarendon has ihewn in a form 

very unamiable* So much is urged in thia 

apology, to juftify many adions that have 

been reprefented as culpable, and to palliate 

the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the 

^ greater part; and it is made very probable 

that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dif- 

pofed to think the worft of Greenville, as 

Greenville was alfo very willing to think the 

worft of Clarendon, Thefe pieces were pub- 

jiifhed 4t his return to England. 

Being now delirous to conclude his la- 
bours, and enjoy his reputation, he publiihed 
(1732) a very beautiful and fplendid edition 
of his works, in which he omitted what he 
difapprovedj^ and enlarged what feemed de-? 
licient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly 
received by queen Caroline j to whom ancf 

to 
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to the princefs Aane he prefented his works, 
with verfes on the blank leaves* with which 
he concluded his poetical labours. 

• • 

He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30, 1735, 
havinj; a few days before buried his wife, 
the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had foui* daughters, 
but no fon. 

• Writers commonly derive their reputation 
from their works; but there are works which 
owe their reputation to the charadler of the 
writer. The publick fometimes has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards for one Ipecies of 
excellence with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his bene- 
ficence we do not willingly withhold the 
pr^ife of genius; a man of exalted merit 
becomes at once an accomplifhed writer, as 
a beauty finds no great difficulty in pafiing 
for a wit, 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, 
and therefore attracted notice: fince he is by 
Pope ftyled the polite^ he muft be fuppofed 
elegant in his manners, and generally loved; 

he 
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he was in times of conteft and turbulence 
fteady to his party, knd obtained that efteem 
which is always conferred upon firmnefs and 
confiftency. With thofe advantages, having 
learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poetj and his claim to the laurel 
was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who 
^akes up his book without any favourable 
prejudices, the praife already received will 
be thotight fufficient ; for his works ' do not 
fliew him to have had much compr^henfion 
from nature,, or illumination from learning. 
He feems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has' 
copied the faults, and very little more. 
He is for ever amufing himfelf vdth the pue- 
rilities of mythology; his King is Jupiter, 
who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno, The Queen is compound- 
ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His 
poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit, 
after having rattled awhile with Juno and 
Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Caffiope, Niobe, 
and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and 
P^hadamanthus, at laft concli^des its folly with 
prpfan^n^fe. 

His 
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His verfes to Mira, which arc moft frc^ 
quently mentioned^ have little in them of 
cither art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : • there may 
he found, now-and-then, a happier effort j 
but they are commonly feeble and unaffediing, 
or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are feldom eit^iier Ipritely 
or elegant, either keen or weighty. They 
are trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhed 
by vanity. But his Prologues ind Epilogues 
have a j lift claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
moft elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
Iplendor and gaiety; but the merit of ori- 
ginal thought is wanting. Its higheft praifc 
is the fpirit with which he celebrates king 
James's confort, when fhe was ^ quecQ no 
longer. 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has fome^ 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances; his precepts are juft, and his 
cautions proper j they are indeed not new, 
X but 
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but in a didadtick poem novelty is to be ex- 
pefted only ia the ornaments and illuftrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with 
agreeable and inftrudive notes* 

The Mafque of Pekus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Bfiti/h Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different ages; but 
tht dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very corred:- This is, I thinky 
far the beft of his works ; for, if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflages which are al 
leaft pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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^T^HOMAS YALDEN^ the fi?:th Con of 
Mr. Jqbua Yaldea . of Suflex, was boni 
in the city of JExCter in 1671. Having been 
fjducated iiji the gBtmmarnfchool belonging to 
|4agdftlfn College in Oxford, he wag in 1690^ 
W. the age df ni/xeteen^ admitted commoner 
of Magdaleti Hall, under .the tuition of yo-^ 
Jiab Pullen;^ a man whofe name is ftill Re- 
membered in the univerfity. He became 
^ext year one of tjie * fchqlars of Magdaleii 
dodleige^ where -he was difUnguiihed by a 
l\iGky accident 

It was .hU turn, fm day, t& pronounce a 
declamation; and Dr. Hough, the . prefidmt, 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
loo good to be thie fppaker'is. Some .time 
^er, the doi^^OTj finding \^ra a Uttle irregu-^ 
larly .bufy in . the Ubrary, fet him an exercife 
" Vol. Ill/ ^ 'M for 
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for punifhmeiit ; and, that he might not be 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yaiden, as it happened, had been lately read- 
ing on the fubjeft given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compofition which fo pleafed 
the prefident, that he told him his former 
fufpicions, and promifed to favour him. 

> 

Among his contemporaries in the college 
were Addifon and SacheverelL men who 
were in thofe times friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden 
continued, throughout his life, to think as 
probably he thought at firft, yet did not lofc 
the friendfhip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ minif- 
ters who pleafed themfelves with the praife of 
patronage. 

« 
Of this ode mention is made in an humor-* 
ous poem of that time, called l^be Oxford 
Launati in which, after many daims had 

been 
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been made and rejeded, Yalden is reprefent- 
ed a$ demanding the laurel, and as being 
called to his trial, inllead of receiving a xe- 
wardt 

His crime was for being a felon in verfc. 

And prefenting his theft to the kingi 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce^ 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had AoVa was fo little worth ftcallng, 

They forgave him the damage and coftj 
Had he ta'cn the whole ode, as he took it 
piece-mealing, 
. They had fin'd him but ten pence at moft* 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing 
was Congreve. 

• 
H^ wrote another poem on the death of 
the duke of Gloucefter. 

In 1 710 he became fellow of the college; 
and next year, entering into orders^ was 
prefented by the fociety with a living in War-i* 
wickfhire, confiftent with his fellowfhip, and 
chofen leSurer of nioral philofophy, a very 
lioaourable office* 

Ma On 
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On the acceiHon of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid, by the author of 
the Jiiograpbia^ to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftin£tiou 
of High-churchmen, 

s 
t 

I 

In 1 706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
do£tor in divinity, and foon after refigned 
his fellowfhip and le£ture; and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the college a pidhire 

ti their founder. 

» . 

He was made re£tor of Cbalton and Clean- 
viUcy two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfordfhire ; and had the prebends, or 
finecures, of Deans^ Hainsy and Pendles in 
Pevonfliire. He had before been chofen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, upon 
the refignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

. From this time he feems to have led a 
qviiet and inoffenfive life, till the xlamour 
was raifed about Atterbury's plot. Every 
toyal eye was on the watch for abettoiss or 
partakers of the horrid confpiracy; and Dr^ 
Yalden, having. fome acquaintance with the 

- bifhop^ 
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bifliop, and being familiarly convcrfant with 
Kelly his fecretiry, fell uiidet ftifpicion, and 
was taken into cuftody, • • ^ 

Upon his examination he' was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with Kellyi 
The correfpondence he acknowledged) but 
maintained, that it had no treafonarble tend-* 
ency. His papers were feized; bitt nothing 
was found that could fix a criipe . iipon him^ 
except two words in his pocket-book, thoT 
rough-paced do£frine. This expreflion the 
imagination of his examinere had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the dodjidr was en^ 
joined to explain them. Thus, prefled, h^ 

told them that the words had lain .unheeded 
in bis pocket-nbook from the tinie of qUeen 
Amie,. and that he was afhamed. to. |[i v.e ^4 
accotint of thenij but the tntthrw^s, that h« 
had gratified his curiofity one day, hy hea?^ 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe 
wordfe was a membtietl: hint of-it remarkable 
fcntence by which he warned his congregsiT 
tion to itfTer^r^. 2/^ .thorough^paced do<3:rin?^ 
that doStrine^ 'Osbicb^ coming ifi at one ear^ 
pace/ through tik head^ and: goes out at tbi 
other^ */ . . 1 • ' • . ' • 

* ••' • M 3 "Nothing 
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Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againfl him, 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
charader attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre- 
quented the converfation, of a very nume- 
rous and. fplendid body of acquaintance. He 
died July i6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 
age. . 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical 
character, was fuppofed to be Pindarick. 
Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 
him, and has written a Hymn to Darknefsy 
evidently as a counter^part to Cowley's Hymn 
to JJ^bt^ 

This hymn feems to be his beft perform*- 
ance, and is, for the moil part, imagined 
with great vigour, and expreifed with great 
propriety. I will not tranfcribe it. The 
feven firfl; ftanzas are good ; but the . third, 
fourth, and fqventh are the beft: the eighth 
3 fccm$ 
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.fcems to involve a contradidion j the tenth 
is exquifitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, 
and partly religious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each others he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophicalt 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where 
Yalden may be fufpedfed, though hardly con- 
vifted, of having confulted the Hymnus ad 
Umbram of Wowerus^ in the fixth ftanza, 
which anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

r • 

Ilia fuo praeft nofturnis ntimine facris— 
Pcrque vias errarc novis dat fptftra figuris, 
Manefque excites medics ululare per agros 
Sub noAemi et queftu notos complere pcnates. 

And again, at the conclufion: 

Ilia fuo (eniutti fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugiencia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum molem fuprcma abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nube amp|e£tetur opaca, 
£t prifco imperio rurfus dominabkur vmbr a. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He feems to think that there is an £afl abfo- 
lute and pofitive where the Morning rifes. 

M 4 In 
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Ih the laft ilanza, having mcndoneH the 
fudderi eruption of new created Light, he 

fays, 

Awhile fh'Almighty wondering ftood. 
He ought to hav6 • remertibered that Infinite 

^ 

Knowkdge can never wonder. All wonder 

is the eiFe<3: of novelty upon ignorance. 

, * ■ ' f i '• ' 

' Of his bther poems it is fufficient to fay that 
they deferve periifat, though they are not always 
exadly poliflied, and the rhymes are fomer t 
times^ very ill fJDtted^ and though his fariilt^ 
feem rather the omiifionsof idleuefs than thg 
pegligences of e&thi»fiafoif 
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^HOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
^ reverend Richard Tickell, was born ia 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in 
April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mailer of Arts, and two years afterwards 
was chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the Crown. He 
held his Fellowftiip till 1726, and then vacated 

it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin, 

« 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
vO'ear away their lives in clofets; he entered 
early into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe no-* 
tice he is faid to have gained by his verfes in 
praife of Rofamond^ 

To 
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To thofe verfes it would not have been 
juft to deny regard ; for they contain feme 
of the moft elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind^.it will be hard to .find one with which 
they need, to fear a comparifon. It may de- 
ferve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in praife of Addifon, he has co-' 
pied, ^t leaft haS refembled, Tlckell. 



^ A . % 



*; Let joy.falute fair Rofartionda's fhade, 
9\:n3 Wreaths of nriyrtk crown the lovely maid, * 
'While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft flie rov«, 
And hears and ccHs the ftory of their loves, j 

dMrke they mourh>' alike they blcfs their fate, \ 

l&ihce Love, which made them wretched, madg i 

them great;.. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan, 
^hich gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TiCKELL, 

^ .'Then futtrre ages with .delight Ihall fee ; 
jHow Plata's, Bacon's, Newton*s, looks agree; 
Or in fair feries laufql'd bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, "apd here in Addifon, Popzi 

"<»>*«.. ....... 

tie prodiicea another piece of the fame kina 
at the appearance of^Cafo^ with .equal ik31| 
but not equal happinefs. 
' • When 
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When the minifteri of queen Anne were 
hegotiating with France, Tickell publiflied 
The ProfpeSt of Peac€y a poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of tranr 
quillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as Whiggtjfimus ^ had 
then connedbed himfelf with any party, I 
know not; this poem certainly did not flatter 
the practices, or promote the opinions, of the 

men by whom he was afterwards be^ended. 

■ ■ 

Mrv-Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fuffered bis friendfhip to pre- 
vail over his pubjicjc fpirit, and gave in the 
SpeSlator fuch praifes of TickeU's pQCto^ Jthal 
.when, after having long wijOhied to perufe it^ 
I laid hold on it at laft^ I thgught it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, an4 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
.admired, jBut the hope excited by a work 
,of genius, being general ajtid indefiaite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that tiirie 
iWith fo muct favour, that fix editions werp 
ibid. 
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At the arriyal of king George he fung 
The Royal Progrefs j which being inferted in 
the SpeSator is well known, and of which 
it is juft to fay that it is neither high nor 
low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
in Tickeirs life was his publication of the 
firft book of the Iliad^ as tranflated by him- 
felf, an apparent oppofition to Pope's Horner^ 
of which the firft part made its entrance into 
the world at the fame time. 

Addifoii declared that the rival verfions 
were both good ; but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever, was made ; and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to 
liave been much difmayed; for^ fays he, / 
have the town^ that is^ the mob^ on my Jide. 
But he remarks, that // is common for tbt 
fmalUr party to make up in diligence what they 
want in numbers ; he appeals to the people as 
bis proper judges •y and if they are not inclined 
to* condemn bim^ be is in little care about the 
bigh^yers at Buttons^ 

Pope 
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Pope did not long think Addifon an im<- 
partial judge; for he confidered him as the 
writer of Tickell's verfion. The reafons for 
his fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe from 
Mr, Spence's CoUeftion. 

** There had been a coldnefs between Mr. 
^^ Addifon and me for fome time; and we 
*^ had not been in company together, for a 
*• good while, any where but at Buttons 
*• coffee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him al- 
** moft every day.— -Ori his meeting me there, 
^ one day in particular, he took me aiide, 
^ and faid he fhould be glad to dine with 
** me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofc 
•• people were gone (Budgel and Philips)* 
" We went accordingly; and after dinner 
** Mr. Addifon faid, * That he had wanted 
*^ for fome time to talk with me; that his 
** friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at Ox- 
^* ford, tranflated the firft book of the Hiadi 
^^ that he deiigned to print it, and had de-- 
** iired him to look it over; that he muft 
** therefore beg that I would not defire him 
•* to look over my firft book, becaufe, if 
>* he did, it would have the air of double- 
^ dealing.' I affured him that I did not 

" at 
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^* at all take it ill of Mr. TickeU that Ixe was 
going to publifh his tranflation; that he 
certainly ha4 as much right to tranflate 
any author as myfclf j and that publifliing 
both was entering on a fair ftage. I thea 
** added, that I would not defire him to look 
*' aver my firft book of tlie Jlia^^ becaufe 
*' he had lopked over Mr. TickeJll's; but 
*' could wifh pQ have the beneftt of hi^ ob^ 
^ fervatiojis on my feqond, which I bad 
^' theniiniflie^, and which Mr. Tickell had 
^^ not touched upon. Accordingly I fent 
'' Jbim the fecond: book 'the next xnpmingi 
** and Mr. /iddifQn a few days after retwraed 
*' it, with very high commendatiQn$.r— Soou 
*^ after it wa? generally knQw:n that Mr* 
*' Tickell was rpublilhing the firft boQ^t of the 
///W, I met Dr. Y ojmg in the ftrept j ^di 
,upoa our felling into that fubje<Slt, th4 
Ppdlor expreljed a ^eaJt deal of iurpriz^^ 
*' at Tickell*s having had fuch a tranflation 
" /o long by him. He faid, that it was in- 
*' conceivable to him* and that there muit 
** he fome miftake in tlje mattei'; that each 
." ufed to communicate . to the other what*- 
" ever verfes they wrote, even to the leaft 

" things ; that Tiokell could not have been 

I "bufied 
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bulled in fo long a work there without his 
^ knowing fomething of the matter; and 

that he had never heard a fingle word of 

it till on this occafion. This furprife of 
^ Dr, Young, together with what Steele has 
** faid againft Tickell in relation to this af- 
** fair, make it highly probable that there 
** was fome underhand dealing in that bud- 
*• nefs; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 
*' a very fair worthy man, has lince, in a 
** manner, as good as owned it to me, Mr, 
** Pope. — [When it was introduced into a 
^* converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 
^ Pope by a third perfon, Tickell did not 
** deny it; which, confidering his honour 
*♦ and zeal for his departed friend, was the 

fajne as owning it.]" 



u 



Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred. Pope always in his j^rt of Sinking 
quotes tiiis book as the work of Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious; the palm is now given univerfally 
to Pope ; but I think the firft lines of Tic- 

Vot. III. N keirs 
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teir^ wfite rather to be preferred, iaftd Poj5# 
feeips to havf fince borro\ye(i fomethir^g fron* 
them ia the corredtion of his own. 

When tKe Hanover fucceffion was difput- 
ed, TickeU gave what affiftance bis peo typuld 
fupply. His Letttr to Avignpfi ftands high 
among party-poema; it exprefles ^ontepipt' 
without coai^fei^e^j an,d fuperiority. withoul 
ijifolpnce^. It had the fiicc^fs yvhidi it d^->^ 
ferved, .being fi,ve times printed* 

« ' • ■ • 

Ilef was now intimately united to Mf* Ad-' 
difon^ who, when he went into Ireland a* 
fecretary to (he lord Sunderland, took him. thi- 
ther, and employed him in publickbiifin^fs J and 
when ( 1 7 1 7) afterwards he rofe to bje fecre- 
tary of ftate, made him under-fecretary.- 
Their frieadljiip. feems to have continued 
without a,bateiiijent ; for when Addifon died^ 
, he left him the charge of publifking hls,^ 
works, with a folemn recommendation to the. 
patronage o£ Craggs^ 

To. ythefe works he prefixed ah .elegy cm 
the author, which could owe. none of its 
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bfefauties to the afliftance which might be fuf«- 
pefted to have ftrengthened or embellifhed 
his earlier compofitions ; but neither he ndr 
Addifori ever produced nobler lines, than aJie 
contained in the third arid fourth paragraphs, 
nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
poem to be found in the whole compafs of 
Englifh literature. 

He was afterWards (about 1725) made fe-^ 
fcretary to the Lords Juftices of Ireland, a 
J>lace of great honour ; in which he continued 
till 1 740, when he died on the twenty-third of 
April at Bath*. 

Of the poems yet linnientidned the long-^ 
tH is Kenfington Gardens^ of which the ver- 
(ification is fmooth and elegant, but the fidion 
unlkilfuUy compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpecies of thofe 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
howeyer, , canno^ be refufed a high place 
among the minor poets; nor Ihould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 

N a to 
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to the SpcStator. With refpcd to his perfonatl 
charader, he is (aid tp have been a man of gay 
converfation, at leaft a temperate lover of winp 
jind company, and i^ ^is (fome^ck gelations 
wHliout qenfurp. 
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r\V Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well 
remembered as a man efteemed and ca-s- 
j-efled by the elegant and great, I was at firft 
able to obtain no other memorials than fuch 
as are fupplied by a book called Gibbers Lives 
of the Poets \ of which I take this opportunity 
to teftify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever feen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute underftanding, 
though with little fcholaftick education, who^ 
not long after the publication of his work, 
died in London of a confumption. His life 
was virtuous, and his end was pious, Theo-^ 
philtis" Gibber, then a prifoner for debt, Jm^f 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. 
The manufcript of Shiels is now in my pofr 
f^ffion. 

N 4 * I have 
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I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been mifled 
by falfe accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the following Ele- 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and 
had fome office at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a lady, whofe name was Dafh-* 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand- 
ing. He was unextinguifliably amorous, and 
his miftrefs inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He T^as tht fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets^ 
and parliamentary orators in the beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his fifter. He was 
born about 1 7 1 0, and educated at Weftmln- 
fter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have come 
very early into publick notice, and to have 
been diftinguifhed by thofe whofe patronage 
and friendfhip prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of thofe on whom they wercr 
beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
kam, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. He is faid 

4 to 
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to have divided his life between pleafure and 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town^ 
and in his gaiety lofmg the ftudent. Of his 
literary hours all the effects are here exhi- 
bited, of which the Elegies were written very 
early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1741^ he was chofen into parliament for 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one ofthofe who 
were elected by the Prince's influence ; and 
died next year in June at Stowe, the famoua 
feat of the lord Cobham. His mifbrefs long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried* 
The character which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attract coiut** 
ihip* 

The Elegies wei^ publifhed aftet his death ; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
tion to admire them* The recommendatory 
preface of the editor^ who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, faifed ftfong prejudices in 
their favour. 



But 
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But of the prefacer^ whoever he* was, it may 
be rtaforiably fufpeded that he never read 
the poems ; for he profefles to value them for 
a very high fpecies of excellence, anid recotn-^ 
tnends them as the genuine! ^ffufions of the 
ftiind, which exprefs a real paffibn in th(g lan-» 
guage of nature. But the truth is, theib 
elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor man- 
ners. Where there is fidion, there is no paf- 
fion ; he that defcribes himfelf as a fhepherd,* 
and his Nesera or Delia as a fhfephcrdefs, and 
talks -of goats and lambs, feels no paffion. 
He that courts his miftreft trith Roman ima-i 
gety deferrcs to lofe her; for fhe'ftiay with 
good reafon fufpeO: his fmterky. Harfimorid 
has f6w fentiments drawn from nature, and 
few images from modern life. He produces 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard 'to find in all his pf odudkions three ftanzas 
that deferve to be remembered^ 

Like other lovers^ he threatens the lady 
vyith dying ; and what then fhall follow ? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend j 
With eyes averted light the folemn pyre. 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend, 
' Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

To 
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To footh the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive cries to le^d the mournful band, 

Jn fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my alhes with thy trembling hand ; 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 
And all the prjde of Afia's fragrant year, 

pive them the treafure§ of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear, 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nypiph 
who rejedted a fwain of fp little meaning. ' 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
f)0 fweetnefs; they never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllable? 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The charaarer 
pf the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity, but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden 
whofe knowledge pf Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of all 
Jjie meafures which our language affords. 
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QF Mr.. SOMERVILE's life I am .not 
able to fay a?ny thiijag ti»t can/lAlbfy 




tur 



He ^as-o. gentleman whole eftate was-iii 
Warwickflkire/; his houfe is, called Edfto% i 
feat inherited froifi a lor^ line of anceftoxs ; 
5)r be waa faid to be: Qf t;he fir ft family irr 
his country- He telljs of himfclfj- that he 
tvas . borp. neai: the.AYQn's banks. He* 
was bred at Winchefter-fchool, but I know 
not whet^r he was 9f any ufiiv^rfrty., 1 
have never heard of hiqcubutj as of a poet, a 
country gentleman^ an4 a ikilful and ufeful 
Juftice of . ther Peace* - 

Of the clof^ of his life,, thof^ wh<:rm. hia. 
poems have delighted will read with, pain thet- 

followirig 
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following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenftone, by whom he waa 
too much refembled. 

" —Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
** did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
•* as I find myfelf ou this occsSion.-'^uila-* 
** turn quarimus. I can now excufe all his 
^ foibles ; impute them to age, and to dif- 
** trefs of circumftances : the laft of thefg 
** coniiderations wrings my vciy foul to 
*^ think on. For a man of high fpirit, con-» 
** fcious of having (at leaft in one produc- 
" tion) generally pleafed the world, to be 
" plagued and threatened by wretches that 
** arc low in every fenfe; to be forced to 
** dpnk himfelf into pains of the body, in 
^^ order to get rid of the pains of the mind, 
*♦ is a mifery/*'— He died July 14, 1743* 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not 
better enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
writer, who at leaft muft be allowed to have* 
fet a good example to men of his own clafs, 
by devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
ledge ; and who has (hewn, by the fubjeds 

which his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable 
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ticable to be at .once a (kilful fportfinan and 
a man of letters. 

« 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; 
and though perhaps' he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it 
may commonly be faid at leaft, that be writes 
very nx}ellfor a gentleman. His ferious pieces 
are fometimes elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant. Iri his verfes to Addifoti 
the couplet whicli mentions Clio is written 
With the moft exquifite delicacy of praife; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that are 
feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond 
Ode he fhews that he knew little of his 
hero, when lie talks of his private virtues. 
His fubjeds are fuch as require no great 
depth of thought or energy of expreflioii. 
His Fables are generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no euriolity. , Of his favourite, The 
^wo Springs, the fi<^ion.is unnatural, and 
the moral inconfequential. In his Tales 
there \b tpo much coarfencfs, with too little 
care of language, and not fufficient -rapidity 
pf narration. 

Vol. hi. Q His 
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His great work is his Chajkj which he 
undertook in his maturer age, when his ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, cf which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen* To this poem prgufe 
cannot be totally denied^ He is allowed by 
fpottfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubje^, which is the firft requiiite to ex^ 
cellence ; and th6ugh it is impoiTible to inte^ 
reft the common readers of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures df the diafe^ he has done 
all that tranfition and varirty could eafily 
efFe£t ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged 
his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in 
other countries^ 

With ftill lefe judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, |t is crip-^ 
pled profe; and familiar images in laboured 
language have aothinjg to recommend them 
but abfurd novtelty, which, w^ntiiig the at- 
tradtions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it 
is (hort. DifguijGb can gratify no longer thao 
it deceives. 
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TT has been obferved in all ages,- that the 
advantages of nature or of fdttUne have 
coiitribiited very little to the promotioil of 
happinefs ; and that thofe whom the fpl^ndour 
of their rank, or the extefat of their capacity^ 
have placed upon the fummits of human life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
in thofe Who look up to them from a lower 
ftation': whether it be that apparent fiipeti^ 
brity incites great defigns, and great deligns 
are naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; ot 
that the general lot of tnankind is niifery, and 
the rhisfortunes of thofe 'whbfe emiinence 
drew iipon-tbem anuniverfal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded^ becaufe they 
were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more conrpicuous than 

s thoife 
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thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages ex-* 
trinfic and adventitious, and therefore eafily 
feparable from thofe by whom they are pof-^ 
fefTed, fhould ycry often flatter the mind 
with expectations of felicity which they can- 
not give, raifes no aftonifhment; but it feems 
rational to hope, that intelleftual greatnefs 
Ihoiild produce better eflleds; that mind^ 
qudified for great attainments ihou}d firft 
endeavour their own iienefk ; and th^ they 
who are moft able to * teach otl^i^ the wa^ 
to happinefs, fhould with mod certaiaty fql^ 
low It themielves* 

Bat this expe<aatiQn, however pjaufible, 
has been very frequently dif^ppointed. The 
heroies of literary as well as civil hiftory have 
Jjeen very often no leis remarkable for what; 
^ey hAve atchieved ; and volumes have bee?^ 
rwritten only to enumerate ;he miferies of the 
learned, and relate their ;unhappy liy^s, and 

ji^tinicly deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, t am about 
$o add the liife pf P^jflwd Savage, a man 

W^ofe 
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whofe writings entitle him to an eminent 
rank in the clafles of learning^, and whofe 
znisfoitunes claim a degree of compailion, not 
always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often the confequ^nces of the crimes of others^ 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, AnneK^ountefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for fome time upon 
very uneafy terms with her hufband, thought 
a public confeffipn of adultery the moft ob- 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which flie was then great, was 

« 

begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagined, made her hulband no lefs de- 
fjrous of a feparation than herfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the moft efFedlual 
manner; for he applied not to the ecclefi- 
ftftical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia* 
inent for an aft, by which his marriage 
might be diflblved, the nuptial contraiS; xx> 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated. This ad, after the ufual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered marri- 
age ^s an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 

O 4 tical 
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tical judges* J and on March 3d was feparated 
from his wife, whofe fortune, which was 
very great, was repaid her; and who havings 
as well as her hufband, the liberty of making 
another choice, was in a fhort time married 
to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe- 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the loth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him 
as his own, left none any reafon to doubt of 
the fincerity of her declaration; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, 
which was by his diredlion inferted in the 
regifler of St. Andrew's parilh in Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

* This year was made remarlcable by the diiToIutien of a 
marriage iblemnized in the face of the church. Salmon^s 

• •- 

KfiVIEW. ' - I 

The following protdb is regiflered in the books of tht 
Houfe of Lords. 

DiiTentient. 
Because we conceive that thi^ is the firH bill of that nature 

that hath pafled, where there was not a divorce firft obtained 
in the Spiritual Cburt; which we look upon as an ill prece- 
dent, and may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 

Halifax. * RocRrsTsa. 

I Jnother, 
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tnothefr, whom, as (he was now fet free front 
her hufbaild, he probably im^gitted likely t6 
treat with great tendernfefs the child that had 
contributed to fo pleafing an event. It is 
not indeed eafy w difcovjer what motives 
£ould be found to over-balance that nfAtural 
affedion of a parent, or what intereft could 
be promoted by neglect or cruelty.^ The 
dread of ihame or of poterty^ by which 
jfome wretches have been incited to abaiidoa 
or to murder their children, . cannot be fup- 
pofed to have afFeded a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach » 
^jnd on whom the clemency of the legiflature 
had undefervedly befkowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminilhed by 
the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought upon her. It was there- 
fore not likely that fhe would be wicked 
without temptation, that fhe would logk upon 
her fon from his birth with a kind of refent- 
meiit and . abhorrence ; and, inftead of fup- 
porting, affifting, and defending him, de- 
light to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or 
that fhe would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, and obflruding 
Jiis refources, and with an implacable and 

reftlefs 
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jreftkfs cruelty continue her perfecution £ron| 
the firft hour of his life to the laft* 

« 

But whatever were her motives, no iboner 
^ was her fon bom, than flie difcovered a refo-- 

lution of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com^ 
jnitting him to the care of a poor woman* 
whom fhe direded to educate him as hoF 
own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parentSt i 

9 

• * - 1 

Such was the beginning of the life of Ri» 
chard Savage. Born with a legal claim to hcH» 
nour and to affluence, he was in two months 
Illegitimated by the parliament, and difowned 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and db-» 
fcurity, and launched upon the ocean of life^ 
only that he might be fwallowed by its quick-* 
fands, or dafhed Upon its rocks, 

His mother could not indeed infe£t others 
with the fame cruelty. As it was impoflible 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity cr 
tendernefs of her relations made after her 
child, flje was obliged to give fomc accouht 
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of die meafures that ihe had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap-* 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to tranfad: 
•with the nurfe, to pay her for her care, and 
to fuperintend the education of the child. 

IijL this pharitable odice fhe was afTiiled by 
im godmother Mrs, Lloyd^ who, while fhe 
liv<ed, always looked upon him with that 
tendernefs, which the barbarity of his mo- 
th^ made peculiarly neceflkry; but her death, 
which happwed in his tenth year, was ano. 
f ther of the misfortunes of his childhood j for 
though fhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his lofe by a legacy of three hundred pounds, 
yet, as he had none to profecute his claim, 
to ihelter him from oppreffion, or call-in law 
to the affiftance of juftice, her will was elud^ 
cd by the executors, and no part of the mo- 
jiey was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban^ 
4oned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care, ^nd diredied him to be placed at a 
fmall grammar-fchool near St Alban's, where 
J19 vy^s faUed by the name of his nurfe, with- 
out 
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out the lead intimation that he had a claini 
to any other. 



i i 



Here he was initiated in literaturd, and 
pafled through feveral of the claffes, with 
whaf rapidit]^ or whatt ap'plaufe cannot now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refpedt 
of his mafter, it is probable that the mean 
i'ank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hindei: his genius frbiit being diftinguiflied, 
bv his indilftry from bfeirig rewarded ; and if 
in fo IdW a ft^te he obtained diftiitaion lind 
rewardsj it is hot likely that they were gained 
but by genius and induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conjedure, that 
his application was equal to his abikties, be- 
caufe his improvement was more than pro- 
portioned to the opportunities which he en- 
joyed j^ nor can it be doubted, that if hi^ 
earlleii produdlions had been preferved, likt 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome 
have found vigorous fallies of that fprightly 
tumour, which diRinguifhes The Author to 
be let^ and in others ftrong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted the folemn 
fcenesof T!he Wanderer. 

While 
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While he was thus cultivating his genius, 
his father the Earl Rivers wafe feized with a 
diftempcr, which in ^ (hprt time put an end 
to his life. He had frequently inquired after 
ids fon, and had always been amufed with 
fallacious and evafive anfwers ; but, being 
pow in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his 4uty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and there-: 
fore 4?inande4 a pofitive accpynt of him, 
yrith an importunity not to . be diverted or 
denied. His mother, who could no longer 
refufe an anfwer, determined at Icaft to give 
fuch jis fh.ould cut him off for ever froift that 
|iappinefs which competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which 
is perhaps the firft inftance of a lye invented 
by a mother to deprive her fon of a provi- 
iion which was defigned him by anoth^^^ and 
which fhe could not exped heffelf, though 
he fliould lofe it. 

This was therefore an ad of wickednefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpededj the Earl did not imagine 
that there could exift in a human form a 
jnother that would ruin her fon v>rithout en- 

richino: 
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riching herfelf, and therefore beftdwed ilpori 
fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Sarage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mothei^ 
to intercept this provifion which had been 
Intended him, prompted her in a fhort time 
to another project, a project worthy of fuch 
a difpofition,. She endeavoured to rid herfelf 
from the danger of being at any time made 
known to him, by fending him fecretly to 
the American plantations *• 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was coun- 
teraded, or by what interpofition fhe was 
induced to lay afide her defign, I know not | 
it is not improbable that the Lady Mafon 
might perfuade or compel her to defiftj or 
perhaps fhe could not eafily find accompKces 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
adion; for it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts againft the fenfe of common 
wickednefs, would yet be fliocked at the de-^ 
fign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, aacj 

. • Savage's Preface to his Mifcellany, 

5 without 
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A/^ithont provocation ; and Savage ihight on 
this occafion find protcdtors and advocates 
among thofe who had long traded in crimes^ 
and whom compaflion had never touched 
before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banifhing him into another country, {he formed 
Toon after a fcheme for burying him in poverty 
and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his ftation 
of life, if not the place of his refidence, might 
keep him for ever at a diftance from her, fhe 
ordered him to be placed with a fhoemaker in 
Holbom, that, after the ufual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice *• 

It is generally reported, that this projeft was 
for fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
^employed at the awl longer than he was wil- 
ling to confels ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpeded dif- 
covery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thdfe effeds^ 

^ Preface to Savage's Mifcellanies, 

which 
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which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become his own; he therefore went to her 
houfe, ppened her boxes, and exapained her 
papers, among which he found fpme letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which in- 
formed him of his birth, and fhf reafpns fpf 
whif h it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the emr 
ployment which h^d been allotted him, but 
thought he ha4 fi right to fliare the affluence 
of his mother ; and tjierefore without fcruple 
applied to her as her fon, and paade ufe of 
every art to awaken her tendei*nefs, and attrad: 
her regard. But neither his letters, nor the 
intcrpofition of thofe friends which his merit 
or hi« diftrefs procured him, made any impref- 
fion upon her mind. She ftillj^refolved to ne- 
gledl, though fhe could no Ipnger difown him, 

It was to no puj-pofe that he frequently folir 
cited her to admit him to fee her j Ihe avoide4 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or- 
dered him to be excluded from her houfe, by 
whomfoever he might be introduced, and wha^ 
rcafou fpever he might give for entering it. . 

Ravage 



** 
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lavage was at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcovery of his real mother,^ that it wad 
his frequent pradice to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for feveral hours before her door ^ . in 
hopes cf (being her as fhe might come by ac-* 
eidfent to the window, of crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand* 

But all his afCduity and ten^ernafs were 
without eSt€t^ for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft .miferies of want, while he was 
endeavouring to awaken the afFeSion of a 
hiother: He was therefore obliged to feek 
feme other meai^s of fupport ; arid, havirig no 
jprofeflioh, becanie by heceflity. an author* 

At this ticie the attention of all tke literary 
World was engrofled by the Bangorian coritro-*- 
verfy^ which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
&hd the cofFee-houfes with difputattts. Of 
this fubjedt, as mod popular, he made choice 
for his firft attempt^^and, without any other 
knowledge o^ the queftion than he had ca- 
fually collected from converfation, publi£bed ^ 
poem againft the Bifhop. 

* See the Plain Dealer. 

Vol. III. P ■ What 
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What was the fuicceis or ment of ibb pef-« 
formance, I ]aiow not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlfsts to which 
thia.t difpute gave occafion. Mr* Savage was 
himfelF in a little time aihame^ of k, and en«* 
deavoured to fupprefs it, by defbroying all the 
copies that he could coUed. 

. lie then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing *, and In his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifh 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and 
was therefore ciyen by him to Mr. Bullock^ 
who, having more intereft, made fome (ligtit 
alterations, and brought it upon the flag?, un- 
der the title of f Woman^s a riddle, but 
allowed the unhappy author no part of the 
profits .. 

Not difcoura^ed however at his repulie, he 

wrote two years afterwards Lov? in a Veh^ 

.another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 

Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs thaa 

before; for though it was received and aAed^ 

f»^,»«.«.,. «... . •' , ,, 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

f This play was printed firft in Svo ; and aftemards in. 
»2ino^the fifth editioo. • 

S-.i'-', 2, .yet 
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yet it appeared fo late in the year, that th^ 
author obtained no other advantage from it^ 
than the ^qaaintance of Sir Richard Stede^ 
and Mr. WiUcs ; by whom he was pitied^ ca-^ 
^fled, and Jretkyed^ 

Sir Richard Stieele^ hiving declared in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which conftituted his charader^ promoted liis 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his mi:^ 
fortunes, applauded his merits took all the op^ 
jportunitiesr of riecommending him, and aiTerted^ 
that * " the inhumanity of his mother had 
^V given him a right to find levery gobd man 
^ his father/' 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
^uairitaiice oiily^ but to his confidence, of 
^hich he fometimes f elated in inftance too 
lextraordiiiary to be omitte^y as it affords a» 
Very ju£t idea of his patron^s character. 

He Was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
fearly to his houfe the next morning. Mr# 
Savage came as he had promlfed, found the 

• Plain Dealer. 

P 2 chariot 
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chariot at the ddbr^ iutld Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in--^ 
tended^ and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not; conjedurCf and was not willing to 
enquire; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft expe- 
dition to Hyde-Park Comer, where they flop- 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publifli a pamphlet, and that he 
had defired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. They foon fat down to the 
work. Sir. Richard dilated, and Savage 
vnrote, till the dianer that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fiu*- 
prized at the meannefs of the entertainment, 
and after fome hefitation ventured to afk for 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without re- 
luctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Savage the© imagined his talk over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home j but his cxpefta- 

tioris 
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idons deceived him, for Sir Richafd told him^ 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to* 
go and offer their new production to fale for 
two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and compofed the pamphlet only to dif--' 
charge his reckoning. 

Mn Savage related another fad equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his l^oufe a 
great number of perfqns of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liverieai 
which furrounded the tabl^; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had ftt them free firom 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, bow fuch an expen- 
five train of domeftics cduld be confiftent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
feffed, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being thei\ 
afked, why he did not difcharge them, de- 
glared that they w^re bailiffs who had intrcwp 

F 3 duce4 
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4uced thcmfdVes **ath an€xecution, and wkora^^ 
fince h^. could not fend them away, he' had' 
thought it conveniehtto embelliih with liveries, 
^at they might do him credit while they ftaidi 

m 

His friends were dSveited with, the e^pedir 
cnt, and, by paying the debt, difcharged» their 
attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to pro^ 
Xfiife that they fhoul^l . never again imcl hiin > 
graced with a retinue of the fame kind«. 

"■ Under fuch a tutor, Mr, Savage was not 
Uke^y IP l^urn prudence or frugality ; and per^r 
%^J>9; ipAny of the midfortunes, which the want 
of 'tl}jQf$ virtues brought upon him in the folr. 
Ipvi^mg^ paits of his life, might be juftly im^ 
|p#ftji^?[aiib unimproving an example, ^ 






. Npr did the kii^dnefs of Sir Richard end ii^ 
i^H)|^on favoursrr -. Ii§ ipropofed tp have eflar? 
li^liihQd bigi in fome. fettled fcheme of lile, a^id 
to - have contraiS^ed; a >kirid of alliance with 
him^ by marrying him to a natural daughter^ 
eji whom he intended tp bfftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though. ;ha 'was always lavifi^ 
of future bouBtiiefs, he -conducted his- alFairs iq 

pat^ 4 mWi^.i thftt k^ wi^s very f^ldom abte 

' ,1 

tQ 
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to kseqp his. pcomifes^ or etecute bis oWn ih^^ 
tentionsj.and,. as he wais .lieTdr able to laiie 
the fun^/.^^ch he had ofiered^ the Jbaniaga 
wais delayed. . l& the totdjx tiixle he.was'iiffi<» 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had iridi-j 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe-p 
fated, thair he vwitirfi^cwJhe allowance wtnch 
hb h^^paM hi^, add nfver idEtemards adw 
mitted hklf to his h6iifet ^ . r : ' 






It 1^ itdrtteetf uriiikei)^ that' Savage might, 
by hi? Juappidence,, e^pofe hitnfelf to the 
malted o£^2i-ta\e-hea£ceri-.£or his piatronha^ 
maiiy foffi^s'^ -Which, as tis dffcismniehf cafijy 
difcovered^ ;hu imagination' might fonietime^ 
incite bim to mention too ludicroiifly. A 
little knowledge of th^ t^otld is fufficieht td 
difcover :that fuch weakn^ is very' common, 
and that^ke^e are few who do not Ibntbti4hes^ 
in the vraiitbiinefs of ' ffioukKtIefs riiiPih, oj^ 
the heat of? trantient refentmenty ipeak: oS 
thtit frieftl^'arfd hdhefaaots With MW' and" 
contempt^ though in their cooler moments 
they want neither fehfe of their kindnefs^ 
nor reverence for their, virtue. Ttie fault 
therefore ojc., Mr. Savage was rjither negUgence. 
than in^tkudej but Si^ Richard muft like- 



#i6 
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tvife be acquitted of feiirei^ty, for who is there 
that can patiently bear contempt &om otio 
whom he ha^ relieved and fupported, whofe 
eftablifhment he has laboured^ and whofe in-? 
tf re^ l^^ has promoted I 

■ ' ^ . ... 

, Hq wa9 now s^g^do abandoned to for-* 
tune^.wkhoitt any other fiiend than Mr«r 
Wilks; a man, who,, whatever were hisabir 
lities or {kill as an a^or, deferves at leaf): to 
be remembered for his virtues*, which are not 

^ As it is a lofs to maiikind when any good a)£don is for* 
gotten^.! fhall inftrt anothqr infbmce of Mr, Ti^Ulks^s gcdp^ 
rofity^ very little knoiyn. Mf« Soiith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being hindered by an impe4im^nt In his pronun- 
ciation from ^engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned 
lum, left ]|is pwn country, and came to Lojadon in qpeft oC 
employment, but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his^ 
neceffities every day more preifing. In this difbefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
jeAcd. Thos wer«^ his }^ hop^s de^^t^, ai|d bo bad no 
pt|ier profpedl than of the m<^ft deplorable poverty, ^ut Mr* 
Wil^ thought his performance, though not perfeft, at leaii 
worthy of fom^ reward^ and therefore ofiered him a benefit.^ 
'JThis faypor he improved with (b inucb diligence, that the 
houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the flndy of phyfic ; and pro-' 
^nted hi^ defign with to muc^ diligence and fqccefi, *dmt>. 
when Dr, Bqerhaave was de£red by th^ Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the practice and ftudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he felefted. 
He had a confiderable peniion fettled on him at his arrival, 
f^id was one of the chief phyficians at th^ Ruffian court. 

pftei^ 
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#ften to be found in the world, and perhaps 
4e& often in his profelfioa than in others* To 
be humane, generous, and candid, is a very 
high degree of merit in any cafe; but thoie 
qualities deferve ftill greater praife, when 
they are found in.that^conditipn, which makes 
almoft every other man, fc^ yfbatjsver reafon, 
contemptuous, infolent, petulant, felfiih, and 
brutal* 

As Mr. ^Iks was one of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit Jntp ^s 
protedion, and not only affifted hiai in any 
cafual diftreffes, but continued an equal and 
^eady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his intcipolition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from fais mother^ fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more j but 
it was the iate of this unhappy mail, that 
few promifes of any advantage to him were 
performed. * His mother was infefted among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

* This I write opoa the aedit of the author of his life, 
Ifhich was pabliihed 1727. 

Sea 
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Sea traffic; aad^ havmj^ been dilap^omted itt 
her expedations, fefii&d to joajr'ilrhit'perhapr 
iXodnag l)ut the 4)iofpe£i: of fudden affluence 
proitlpted her topronofc. 



- • ' t - ' , . . 



<-'f 



'' i(ffhg-^us 6br»g«l'^tb depend t^tt the 
BerKtfh!^ of ^9r. ^^Ote, he wkis cmifequently 
inaEfltdk^fi'equi^liCfrtOf the th^resi}; andan 
a fhort time the amufements of the ftage'toolt 
fuch pofleflion of his mind, that he never 
'VMS kMattt'firoin a>play- in feverat.fea&r 

r • • • 

• ' * ^"» , . , , . , ^ ; • . 

- Thia tcmftant atr^iadknce:.natttraH7^|xrocur-' 
^'hitti &e abquHintadiee of the. players^ and,^* 
^teoiig .'Others, of Mrs. Oldfield, wh<ywa$; lb, 
much • bleafed with his cony ar&tid|l, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that Ihe allowed 
hify^ fc^ttled penfkniof fifty gounds: a year, 
vhich was d)Liri«g:^er .4|ife ^^^gularly pMdt . 



• ' ^ «« 



: That this .a£t of- f egepofity .may .receive, its' 
4ue.praife, and .that tiie gogd ^ions of Mrsw 
OWfield may not be fulliefi by her. general 
qharafiter, it Js proper to mention what Mr^ 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
that he nevier faw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenesv ' ^ ■ - ^ * 

' ' At 
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"At her death he endeavoured toflifew'his 
gratitude in; the .moft decent manner^ by 
vreariag mpurnjing a? for a mother;. but did 
jiot celebrate her in clegiea, because he knew 
ih^t too gr,eat prpftifiori of 'phiife wbUld only 
have revived tliofe feults which his natural » 
equity did i^ot allow him to think lefe; be^ 
caufe they were c<Hnlnit(ed by one who fa- 
voured Iwu)' blit qf/Whi^h^' though his Virtue- 
woidd not endeavouir to palliate theih^ his 
gratitude would npt'iliSbf him to prokHig the. 
pemoryi' ot d^^^e tlie'cf nfur^. / 

» • • • " 

In his Wanderer J hQ has indeed taken an 
OpfKjiirtunity of m'iHitiening her; but cdebrate^ 
her not |pf her virtue; but her beaiuty^ an' 
excellence which vxmt ever denied ht)r : thia 
|g the (Hily encomium with which he has reW 
warded hex" liberMity^ afid f^rhaps he : has 
even in this, been too lavifh of his prajfe.- Hei 
feems to have thought^ that never ta mehtioit 
his benefa€trefs would have' an appearance #£ 
Ingratitude^ though to hare dedicated any 
particular performaocc to her metwory wctald 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have 
^eprefled his own. 

He 
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He had fometimesy by the kindnefs of Mn 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and companion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorfet, that it was juft to 
confider him as an injured nobleman, and 
that in his opinion the nobility ought to- 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation, 
to take every opportunity of fuppordng him 
by tl\eir countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole intereft of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications, and that 
ihe never left any expedient untned, by 
which he might be cut off from the polli^ 
bility of fuppordng life. The fame difpo* 
fition. fhe endeavoured to difiufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed fuaceeded too well 
in her defign; but could not always propa- 
gate her eflGrontery with her cruelty, for feme 
oi thofe, whom fhe incited againfit him, were 
afhamed of their own condu£k, an4 boafted of 
that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifbriminately' 
invplye all his relations; for he has mention-? 

e4 
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ed with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
whofe name I am now unable to recoiled, 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which (he deferves for having adted 
well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
example* 

The punifhment which our lawd inflift 
upon thofe parents who murder their infants 
is well known, nor has its juflice ever been 
contefted ; but if they deferve death who de- 
ilroy a child in its birth, what pdns can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deflxoy 
him only to inflid (harper miferies upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
ierable ; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of oppreflion, 
die caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty ; who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a fhort time above' 
his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs I 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording 
him any conflant fu^ply, and the proiped of 

improving 
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improving bis fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance necefiarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceflary * to endea-^ 
vour once more at dramatic jpbetry^ for which 
he was now better qualified by a more extcn- 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been imfuccefsful in comedy^ though 
rather for Want of opportunities than genhis^ 
he refblved now to try whether he fhoul4 
not be mbre fortunate iu exhibiting a tn^-« 

* • - 

The ftory which he chbfe for the fut^e^l^ 
was that of Sir Thomas Ovcrburyi a flory w^U 
adapted to the l^ge^ though perhaps not &r 
enough renioved ' from the pref€;h1| ^e^ to ad^ 
toit properly the fidions neceffary to ^om^ 
plete the plan : fen* the mitid, which tiaturall)^ 
loves truths is always moSk oflfeiKled wi^ th€i 
violation of thpfe truths bf which we are- 
tnofl certaii^ } and we of cburfe concc^ive tho^a 
fa£fcs moft certain^ which approach neapreft tbb^, 
our owQ time^ 

Out of this ftbry he fbrined a tragedy^ 
which, if the circum(Unce& in whi^h he ^v?6ttf 
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it hfi Cp4fi4sre4, wiU afiTppd at once an imr 
commop proof of ftrength of genius, and 
evennef9 of niind, of a ferenity not to be 
tvM^d^ aiid an unagination not to be fup- 

ft 

JQorioig a cQjifideralile part of the time in 
which he was employed upon thia pcrfomif 
ance^ he was without lodgings and often 
without me;^t; nor had he any pther coave- 
oiences for fiudy tha^ tibe fields qr the; ftreet 
allowed JjiRi ; there he ijfed to va^k and fprm 
)4a %eeches, and aftenvai^ds ftep into a ihop, 
beg fp^ a Um mojxikeiit^ ^he ufe of t^e pen 
|ui4 \v^% and write down what h^ had com^ 
poied, upQ|i paper which he h^Kl pisked up 

: If the pieirfbrmance of a witter thus diftrefli 
«d is not perfed, its £tults ought furely t0 
be imputed to a caufe very different £rom 
want of genius, and muft rather excite pity 
than provoke cenfure* 

^ But when under thefe difcouragements ihfe 
tragedy was finifhed, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 
.^ . : • dertaking. 



/ 
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dertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, ikvA 
in a very high degree vexatious and difguft--' 
ing; forj having little intereft or reputatfon/ 
he wag obliged to fabmit hiitifelf wholly tc^ 
the players, and admit, with whatever relucv' 
tance, the emendations of Mn Gibber, which 
he always cdx^dered as the' difgrace of hH^ 
performance 

He had indeed in Mr« Hill another critic 
6f a very different clafs, from whofe friend-^ 
ihl^ he received great affiftance on many oc-^ 
cafidn^ and whom he never mentioned but 
with thd utmoft tehdemefs and regard. Hd 
had been for fom^ fiine diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kindh^fs, and on this 
occafion it was natural to apply t6 him ais aii 
author of an eftablifhed charaden He there<^ 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a ihort. 
copy of * verfes, in which he defired his 
corre<Skion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his requeft; but as he is remark- 
able for Angularity of fentiment, and bold 
experiments in language, Mn Savage did not 

* Printed in tke late colleftios of lu* poems. 

think 
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ihink his play much improved by hiS: mtio- 
vation, and had feveri at that time the cou- 
rage to reje<fi fcveral pis>{rageiJ which ht could 
not approve; and, what is'ftlli mor6 laudable^ 
Mr. Hill had the generpfity not to refent the 
neglect of his alterations, but wKCte the jJrp-r 
logue an^ epilogue, in : which hfe touChe? oft 
the circumftances of the author with great 
tendernefs* . • 

After all theffe 6bftru£l:ioris and compli- 

> 

ances, he was only skble t5 bring his ^lay 
upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
iaftbrs had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
feffion of the hdufe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr; SaVage was admitted to 
play the part «f Sir Thomas Overbufy, by 
which he gained no great reputation^ the 
theatre being a province for which nature 
fcemed not to have defigtied him ; for neither 
his voiccj look^ nor gefture, Were fuch as 
were expected on the ftage ; and he was fo 
much aihamed of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted 
Out his name from the lift, when a copy of 
his tragedy was to be fhown to his friends. 

Vol. hi. Q^ In 
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" In the publicatiorf'of'his performance lie 
was- more fuccef^l, few the rays of genius 
that glimmered in. it^ that glimmered through 
riil the- mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, jprocured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 

for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

I I ^ ^ -. - - 

Of this play, adled, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pbunds, which he thought at that time a very 
Urge fum, having been - never mailer of fo 
mucji before. 






.'. in."rfie Dcditatibn*, for which he received 
tc?n guineas, there i^ nothing remarkaWe* 
Thc^ fteface contaim a very Ubers^ encomium 
on the . blooming" excellencies <if 3Vlr. Theo- 
philu^' (Sbbief, whidv Mr. SaVs^ge <:t)uld no! 
ki the lattet part? of his lift{6e !m l&iend^ 
tboiit to read widtout fiSat4hing ^e play out 
©f their handd- * Thfe gene^c^ity -of Mr. HiR 
did not end on this occaftonj &«• afterwards^ 
^^rhen Mr. 'Savage'^ necefl^iieid . returiietj, he 
encouraged a fabfcription iQ a fffMccllMj <i 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efij. of HcFefordflikc. 



j 
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Poems in a vory extraordinary manner, by 
publifbing his ftory in the , Plain Dealer'^ 4 
with fome a^&ing lines, whicii he aiTerts to 
have been written by Mr. Sav^^ upon the 
treatment receive^ by him from liis mothea-^ 
but of which he was himfeif . .the author, as 
Mn Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines^ 
and the paper in which they were infertedj 
had a very powerful efFedi upQn all but his 
mother, whom, by making. her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not orily promoted the fubfcrip- 
tionito the Mifccllaoy, but furniflied likpwife 
the greatcft pan of the Poems of which it is 
compofed;, and particularly The Happy Man^ 
which he publiihed as a ipecimen* 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 
papers ihouJd influence tp patronize merit 
in diftrefs, wkhotit any other ibHcitatioii, 
were diredled to be left at Button's coffee- 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodldal paper, written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. fignd, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by 
turns eac]i &)l BiTays^ and the cbarader of tlie work was 
ojbferved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall. in Mr. 
.ftond;«. 

Q^a houfe; 
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houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither a {tvf 
days afterwards, without expectation of any 
effedt from his propofal^ found to his furprife 
feVenty guineas *, which had been fent him 
in confeqiience of the compailion excited by 
Mn Hill's pathetic reprefentation* 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in 
'which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty in . a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fucceis of his fubfcription probably 
produced* 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lddy 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without referve, and, to cbnfefs the truth, 
with very little f art. The fame obfervation 

may 

* The names of thofe who fo gcneroufly contributed to his 
relief^ having been mentioned in a former acbount, ought not 
to be omitted hei-e. They wtre the Dutchefs of Cleveland, 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lech- 
mere^ the Dutchefs Dowager and Dutchefs of Rutland^ 
Lady Strafibrd, the Gountefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. 
Mary Floycf, Mrs. Sofucl Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Gainfborough, Lord Miliington^ Mr. John Savage* 

•f- This the following* extrafl from it will prove* 
— •* Since our country has been honoured with theglofy of 
« your wit« as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no 

" longer 
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may be extended to all his Dedications : hia 
compliments are conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
or the decency- of introdudkion : he feems to 
have written his Panegyrics for the pcrufal 
only of his patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had ix> other tafk than to pamper 
them with praifes however grofs, and that 
flattery would make its way to the- heart,' 
without theafliftance of elegance or invgntiout 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king furr 
nifhed a general fabje<3: for a poetical conteft, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried thfe prize of honour from his 
competitors J but 1 know not whether he gained 

*' longer remains a 4oabt whether your fex have ftrength of 
*' mind in proportion to their fweetnefs. There is fomething 
^* in your verfcs a^ diflittguifl>cd as your air.— -They arc as 
** firoQg as truth, as deep as reaibn, as clear as innocence, 
** and as fmooth as beauty — They contain a namelefs and 
peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is at once fa 
movingly ferene, and fo majeftically lorely, that it is too 
amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and in your 
♦' writings. 

*^ As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
f* of flattery^ I )cnow not how I can forbear this application 
** to your Ladyihip, becaufe there is fcarce a poilibility that 
'* I fhould fay more thaa I believe^ when I am ipealdng of 
ff yeur Excellence."— 

QL3 ^y 
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by his performance any oth^ advantage than 
the iriCreafe: o£ his reput^tonj though it 
muft ciftafaily have ..btieri . with farther yiew$ 
that he prevailed upon feifttfelf to attempt 4 
fpiscies of: writing, of wjiiph all the tqpKfS 
had been long before exha,ufted, and wiiglj 
wasr made at once difficult by th-e multitudes 
that had failed in it, and thofe that had fuc* 
cceded*: . . 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplcxi6e.a> jqppeared however to be giaining 
upon mankk^d^ when both his fame and bi$ 
life wcife . eodftHg^red by an event, of which 
it is not yet determined, whether it ought to 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On tlte 20th of November 17*7, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodgedy that he might purfiie his fludies with 
lefs interruption, with an inteilt to dlfcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weftmiri- 
fter ; and accidentally meeting two gentl€iB€ii 
his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant a»4 Gregory, Ke , went iri with them 
to a peighbouring coffee-houfe, ..and fat 

drinking 
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drinkiftg:' iiU "irit 5Rrds iatri^ it* being in no 'time 
of M?/frS*^|^g«y iiferimy part, of hi^ ~ chirato 
ter .to be: t the foft of :the comptoy. tbat\det 
fired 't<> ^feparaje. IJcf would 'willingly feaVe 
gone, faife?4: iff ^tli&:i&i!w laeUfe ; bm ther« 
was not room for the whole compa/iy, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ilreets^ and divert themfelves with fnch 
amufem^nts a« fboyld off«r theii^feltes tiU 
morning. 






In this walk they happened nnluekily to 
difcover a light in Robinfon's coflee^houfe, 
near GhafingK:rofe, ahd-thereforS "iirfent in. 

Merchant, with fome Vudenefs, demSanded a 
room, arid was ^d^Tiat there wa« a good 
fire in the next parlour," which the ^(Hhpany 
yrere about to leave, being then paying their 
reckpnjicfcg. MercJiAnt:, ^npt iatisfifl^ wi^l?,this 
3,nfvr^r, r^ihed Init^r^the rocwfi, and ?WM ^1^ 
Ipwed ^y bis : ooiqpjjftiq^s, . JJe. tl»€ai .>p«tu« 
^tly placed ^^tn/^lf befwefn i^f. ■^st^axodaa^ 

iSifH<i4r lyW killer r; ; kvf9%^' i^Mm^^i^W^" 
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his way with MerchiQt put of the houfe^ 
but- being intimidate^^nd coi^ufed, without 
refolution either to fly or ftay, they were 
takoi in a back-court by one of the company 
:tnd fome foMiers. whom he had-Oall^ to his 
kffiftance. : : : 

- J 

' Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were -in the morning carried before three 
juftices, who committed them to the Oate- 
houfe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sincjair, which happened the fan^e day, they 
wex^^tcemoy^d in the night to Ne^i^gjite, where 
.0ieyr jver^ however treated with fome difr 
itindljpijy; gxempted frpm the ignomitiy of 
c^ainS) ^^4/^9^fii>ed, not among the commoa 
mmiwil$,;,.but in the Pr^fs-yard, 



'I '• • » t ■ r « J ' 






Whefi^hfe day of trial came, the court wa§ 
Ti^ij^d ^ifl' a Very unufual manner, and thp 
l^iblic appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe 
W '¥6fteraJ toncern. The witnefles againft 
^rPl^viiigi^ and his friends Were, the womai^ 
'■'mb 4last 'thfe Hotaffe,! which was a houfe of 
•^1 ^levand her thaid, the men who were 
"iA''t1ie'^i-Qi>M^^th Mr; -Sinclair, and a woman 
^>' tSe cfSVS/fn,- Who^^ad "been flxmkiog 'with 
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fherii, an3 with whom one of them ha4 
teen feen in bed. They fwore in general| 
that Merchant gave the provocatioHj- which 
Savage an4^ Gregory drew their fwords to 
juftifyj that. Savage drew firft, anij that he 
ftabbed Sinclair when he was not in ^ pofture 
of defence, or while pregory commanded 
his fwordi; that after he had given the thruft 
Ije turned pal^, and would have retired, but 
th^^ tU maid ciung round him, and one, of 
the cQiripahy^ endeavoured to detain him^ 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on the head^ but ^yas afterwards taken in a 
court, 

Tliere wa$ fgme difference in their diepofir 
tions J one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground j ancj the woman of 
the town alTerted, that Ihe did not fee Sin- 
clair's fword at all; this difference however 
was very far from amounting to iaconfifr 
tency ; but it was fufiici^nt to fheWj that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was 
not eafy to difcover the $ruth with relation to 
particular circumflances, and that therefore 

fome 
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fonje dedudions were to be madfi from the 
credibility of the teftimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral tiiries before 
his death, that he received his woiind from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his triald^ny the 
ifadl, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the fuddennefs of the Avhole adtion, 
arid the impoffibility of any ill defign^ or 
,premeditated malice, and partly to juiHfy it 
by the jaeceflity of felf-defence, and the ha- 
zard of . his own life, if he had loft that op^ 
portunity of giving the thruft; he obferved, 
that neither reaibn rior law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which^ if he fhoylcj fuffer it, he might 
never be able to fetufri, that it was always 
allowable to prevent an affaiilf, and to pre- 
ferve life by taking away that of the adver- 
fary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
v^as not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expences and 
I feverities df^ a prifori ; and that he iritended to 

[ 4i&.ve appearfed at the bar- without compulfion. 

I . * This 

s 
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. > This defence, which took up more than, ^a 
hour, was heard by the multitude that throng- 
ed the court with the mod attentive and re- 
fpaftful filencef thofe who- thought he; ^ught 
pot to .be. ..acquitted, owned that applauft 
powldj not be. r^fufed him;, and thofe who 
before pitij^dhfa misfortunes, now reverenced 
Ihb abilities. 



;7, . 



, I 



The witneflfes which appdar^d ^ga^jftl^m 
were; proved t6 be perfon^ of charaders ysfhick 
idid hot entitle thetn to mUch (:j6dit; a cpipmoa 
Arumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpets were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported ; and the charadler of Savagp y^as 
by feveral perfons of diftin£tion aflerted to be 
that of a modeft inofienfiye m^n,. not inclin- 
ed, to broils% .pr to. infolence, and who had, 
tq that time, been wdy known for his mis- 
fortunes. Aiwi hia wit. 



4 ' ./•^J. \ J * « <• «%< i/ 



, - J^ad hi^ audience been; his judges, , he ha^ 
undoubtedly. ,been . acquitted j» but . Mr* ^Page, 
who was. th^n uppn the Jbeach, tr^te^ him 
with hi^ \\&ifi\ .infolence an4 Jfejv^ritj^, and wheii 
-he had fummjed, up,the.evide4(Je,^*^deavpwed 
• ' . to 
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to* exafperite the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to 
rielatc it, with this eloquent harangue ; 

"" f :G^litlemen of the jiry, you are to con. 

* fider that Mrf Savage is a very great man, a 
^ much greater m^n than you or I, gentlemen 

* of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 

* much finer clothes than you or f , gentle-^ 

* men of the jury; that he has abundance 
^ of money in his pocket, much more money 
^ than you or Ij gentlemen of the jury ; buf, 

* gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very harij 

* cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
'^^ Ihfbuid therefore kill you or me, gentlem^a 

>' Of the jur^ ?' ' 

> 3 

t r " 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifre-» 
ptefented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely afferted, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to recapi- 
-tukte what he had before faid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour- 
ing to efcape the expences of iiiirprifonment ; 
but the judge having ordered him to be filent, 
and repeated his orders without effe<ft, eom- 

5 man^ea 
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thahded that he ihould be tak^n from the 
bar by force. ... 

The jury, then heard the opinion of thef 
judge, that good charafters were of no weight 
againft pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack each other, 
the death of either is only, manflaughter j but * 
where one is the aggreflbr, as in the cafe be- 
fore them, and, in purfuance of his firft at- 
tack, kills ' the other, the law fuppofes the 
a£tion, however fudden, to be malicious. 
They then deliberated upon their verdid:^ 
and determined that Mr. Savage and Mn 
Oregoryi were guilty of murder, and Mr, 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
ilaughten 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
kiled eight hoxurs, Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were condud):ed back to prifon, where 
they were more clofdy confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds weight : four days 
afteifwards they were feht back to the court 
to receive fentenc^ ; on which occafion Mr. 

Savage 
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Savage made, as far as it could be retained in 
memory, the following fpeech. 

•* It is now^ my Lord, tod late to oflfef any 
•* thing by way of defence or tindicatioa ; 
<^ nor can we exped from your Lordfhips, in 
** this court, but the fentence which the law 
f^ requires you, as judges, to pronounce agaiuA 
*' men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
^^ are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and 
^* out of this feat of rigorous juftice^ you are 
•* fufceptive of the tender pafiions, and too 
^ humane, not to irommiferate the unhappy 
** fituation of thofe, whom the law ibnietimes 
^^ perhaps^— -exafts— from you to pronounce 
^ upon. No doubt yoU diilinguiih between 
^* offenceSj which arife out of preideditation, 
*^ and a difpofition habituated to vice or iffir 
morality, and tranfgreflions, which are the 
unhappy arid tmforcfeeri effefts of <tafual 
^^ abfexice of reaibn, and fadden impuU^ of 
** paffion : we therefore hope you will contri- 
bute all you can to an extenfion of that 
mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury 
have been pleafeA to (hew Mr. Mcrcbant, 
** who (allowing fafts as fworn againft u$ by 
6 « the 









(( 
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** the evidence) has led us into this our cala- 
mity, I hope this will not be conftrued,* 
as if we meant to refleft upon diat gentle- 
" man^ or remove any thing from us' upon 
** hira, or that w€ repine the ihore at our fate^ 
*^ becaufe he has no participation of it : No, 
** my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
** could more foften my grief, than to be 
^ withotlt any companion in fo great a mis- 
** fortune*." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which 
was very earneftly folicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the ftory 
may obtain belief, was obftruded only by his 
mother. 

. To prejudice the Queen againft him, flie 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflant defire 
to fpeak to his mother, who always ^ivoid^d 

• Mr. Savage's Life, 

him 
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liim in publick, and refufed hrm admifSon inid 
her houfe. One evening walking, as. it was 
liis cuftom, in the ftreet that fhe inhabited,- 
he faw the door of her houfe by accident 
open ; he entered it, and, finding no perfon 
in. the paflage to hinder him, went up flairs 
to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
could enter her chamber, alarmed the family 
ivith the moft diftrefsful outcries, and when 
iiie had by her fcreams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe 
that villain, who had forced himfelf in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder hei** Savage^ 
who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive 
tendernefs to foften her ragfe, hearing her utter 
jTo deteftable ah accufatioh, thought it prudent 
to retire J and, I believe, never attempted af^ 
terwards to fpeak to her. 

But, Ihocked as he was with her falfliood 
and her cruelty, he iftiagined that fhe intendea 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
free from his embraces and folicitations, ancl 
was very far from fufpefting that fhe would 
treafure it in her memory, as ah inftrumeht 
' of future wickednefs, or that fhe would eh* 

deavouf 
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deavouf fa this fiditiotis allatik to deprivi^ 
him of his Ufe^ 

But whtfn the Queen Was folicited for his 
pardon^ and informed of the fevcre treatment 
which he had fuffered from his judge, fhe ant- 
fwered, that> however Unjuftifiable might be 
the manner of his trials or whatever extenua*- 
tion the aftloili for which he was condemned 
might admits fhe could not think that man a 
proper objed of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe 
in the night, with an intent to murder hen 

By Whob% this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Queen ; whether ihe that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
fhe found any one Weak enough to credit it^ 
ch: corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateful deiign, I know not t but methods had 
been taken to perfuade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it, that (he for a long time 
refufed to heat any of thofe who petitioned 
for hts Ufe» 

Thus had SaTige periihed by the evidence 

d[ a bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, ha4 

Vol. III. R- wt 
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cnot juflice and compaffion procured him ati 
advocate of rank too great to. be rejected un- 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
.without being believed. His merit and his 
^calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countefs of Hertford, who engaged in his 
Jupport with all the tendernefs that is excited 
by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
.generofity J and, demanding an audience of the 
Queen, laid before her the whole feries of his 
mothers cruelty^ expofed the improbability 
: of an accufation by which he was charged 
wLth an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and foon con- 
.vinced her how little his former condu£t could 
.deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for extra- 
ordinary feverity. 

. The inter'pofition of this Lady Was fa fuc-^ 
. cefsful, that he. was foon after admitted to baiJ,, 
and, on the 9th of March 1728^ pleaded the 
King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could profecute him in a man- 
rper fo outrageous and implacable ; for what 
-reafqn Ihe could employ^ all the arts of ma* 
I lice. 
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hce, and all the fnares of calumny^ to take 
away the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never injured her^ who Was never fupported 
by her expeHcej nor obftrufted any profpedt 
of pleafure or advantage; why fhe Ihould 
endeavour to deftroy him by a lye — a lye 
which could not gain credit^ but muil vanifh 
of itfelf at the firft moment of examination^ 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
It protabie, that it may be obferved from her 
conduct, that the mbft execrable crimes 
are fometimes cpitimitted without apparent 
ftemptatiom 

This mother is ftill alive, arid majr per-a 
haps even yet, though her malice was fb of- 
ten defeated^ enjoy the pleafure of refledting^ 
that the life^ which fhe dften endeavoured to 
deftroy, was at leaft (hortened by her mater- 
nal offices ; that though fhe could not tranf- 
port her fon to the plantations, bury him in 
the (hop of a mechanic, or haiten the hand 
of the public executioner, fhe has yet had 
the fatisfadion of imbittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigencies that hurried 
on his death. 

R a It 
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' ' It is by no means neccflary to aggravate 
the enormity of this woman's conduft, by 
placing it in oppolition to that of the Coun- 
tcfs of Hertford ; no one can fail to obfcrve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefs, and to refcue innocence from de- 
ftruClioii, than to dcftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his 
trial, atld the time in which he lay under 
fentence of death, behaved with great firm- 
nefs and equality of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who before 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
circumftances of his life were made more 
generally known by a fhort account *, which 
was then publifhed, ar^d of which feveral 
thoufands were in a few weeks diijperfed over 
the nation; and the compaiEon of mankind 
operated fo powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled, by frequent prefents, not only 
to fupport himfelf, but to aflift Mr. Gregory 
* in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he found the number of his friends 
not leflehed. 

* Wiitten by Mr. Beckinghain a»d another gcRdeman. 

The 
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The nature of the ad for which he had 
been tried was iji itfelf doubtful ; of the evi- 
dences which appealed againft him^ the cha- 
rader of the man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the woman notoribufly infamous : {he, 
whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him^ afterwards retra^d her a^ 
fertions. He always Umfelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now Colle&or of An- 
tigua, is faid to declare hira far lefs criminal 
than he was imagined, even by £bme who 
favoured him: and Page himfelf .aflerwards 
confefled, that he had treated him with un-^ 
common rigour. When all thefe particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the memory of 
Savage may hot be much fuUicd by his trial, ' 

, Some time aft^ he had obtained his li*- 
bprty, he met in the.ftreet the woman that 
liad fwom with fo much malignity againft 
.him, She informed him, that fhe was in 
diftrefs, and, vfkh a degree of confidence 
pot eafily attainable, defired him tq relieve 
her. He, inftead of infultiug her mifery, 
and taking pleafure In the calamities of one 
who had brought his life l»tp danger, reprov- 

R 3 ed 
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ed her gently for her perjury; and changing 
the only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and himfelf. 

This is an adion which in fome ages 
would have made a faint, and perhaps in 
others a hero, and which, without any hy-r 
perbolical encomiums, mufl be allowed to 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, an 
a£t of complicated virtue; by which he at 
once relieved the poor, corre&ed the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy; by which he at once 
remitted the ftrongeft provocations, and exerr 
cifed the moft ardent charity. 

CJompaffioji was indeed the diftinguiflijng 
quality qf Savage; he never appeared inr 
clined to take advantage of weaknefs, to at- 
tack the defencelefs, or to prefs upon the 
falling: whoever was diftrefled was certain 
at leaft of his good wifhes; and when he 
could give no affiftance to extricate them 
from misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh 
them by fympathy and tendemefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by 
the fight of mifery, he was fpmetimes obr 
flinate in bis refentment, and di4 not quickly 

lofe 
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lofe the remembrance of an injur)^ He al- 
ways continued to fpeak with anger of the 
infolence and partiality of Page, and a fhort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire *. 

It is natural to etiquire in what terms Mr. 
Savage fpoke of this fatal adtiori, when thd 
danger was over, and he was under no ne^ 
ceflity of ufing any art to fet his conduft in 
the faireft light. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it; and, if he tranfiently men- 
tioned it, appeared neither to confider him*-^ 
felf as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of blood f . How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem . which he publifhed many years after- 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfes, in 
which the failings of good men were re- 
counted, and in which the author had en- 
deavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that " the 
" beft may fometimes deviate from virtue,'* 
by an inftance of murder committed by Sa-. 
vage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, 
that it was no very juft reprefentation of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to drunken- 
nefs, and difppfed in hh riots to cut throats. 

• Printed in the late colledion, % 

t In one of his letters he ftyles it *^ a fatal quarrel, but 
too- well known.'* 

R 4 He 
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He wa§ now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other fupport than accl^ 
dental favour^ and uncertain patronage a£^ 
forded him ; fources by which he was fome-» 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times were fuddenly (lopped; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty; 
0r, what was yet worfe, between beggary, 
and extravagance; for a$ whatever he re- 
ceived was the gift of chance, which might 
as well favour him at- one time as another. 
He was tempted to fquander what he had^ 
becaufe he always hoped (o bo ininiediately 
fupplied. 

« * 

Another caufe of his profiifion was the abv 
furd kir^dnefs of bis friends, who at orice re^ 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and l^abituating hini to plearf 
fures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny himfelf^ 
though he purchafed the luxury of a fmgle 
night by the angujfj^ of cold aii4 hunger fojr 
^ wieek. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences 
gfteyi|^ii|ed hin^ to §ndei?|vour after fome fet-t 

tied 
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tfed income, which, having long found fub- 
miffion and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted 
ta extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he found, by the efforts which 
(he made for hia deftru£kion, that (he was 
ixQt content with refuiing to affift hitn, and 
being neutral in his ftrugglea with |>overty, 
but was as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and thit ihe 
was to be confidexed as an enemy implacably 
malicious, whom nothing but his blood could 
fatisfy* He therefore threatened to hara(a 
her with lampoons, and to publiih a copious 
Mxrative of her condu<3:, unlefs ihe confented 
to purchafc an exemption from infamy, by 
jjJUowinjg Jdm a penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
fliame ftill furvived, though virtue was ex- 
tind, or whether hpr relations had more de- 
licacy than herfelf, and imagined that fome 
pf the darts which fatire might point ^t hef 
would glance upon them; Lord Tyrconnel, 
wJxatever wer^ his jnotives, upon his promife 

to 
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to lay ^(ide his defign of expofing the cru- 
elty of his mother, received him into his 
family, treated him as. his ^qual, and en-*- 
^ged to allow hin;. a penfion of two. hun- 
dred pQunds a year» 
.• 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's 
life ; and for fome time he had no reafon to 
complain of fortune; his appearance was 
iplendid, his expences large, and his ac-* 
quaintance extenfive. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of 
genius, arid careffed by all who valued them- 
felves upon a refined taftc. r To admire Mr# 
Savage, was a proof of difcernment ; and to 
be acquainted with him, was a title to poe- 
tical reputation. His prefence. was fuflS- 
cicnt to make any place of public entertain- 
ment popular ; and his approb^ition and ex- 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is genius, when it is invefted with the glitter 
of affluerice! M^n willingly pay to fortune 
that regard which they owe to merit, and are 
pleafed when they have an - opportunity at 
once. of gratifying their vanity, and pradifing 
their duty, 

This 
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This interval of profperity furniftxed' him 
with opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
of human nature, hj contemplating life from 
its higheft gradations to its loweft ; and, had 
he afterwards applied to dramatic poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many fuperiors; 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs be- 
fore Jiis eye? without notice, he had treafured 
in his mind all the different combinations of 
pailions, and the innun^erable mixtures of 
vice and virtue, which diftinguilh one cha- 
racter from another; and, as his conception 
was ftrong, his expr^ffions were clear, he 
pafily received impreffions from objeds, and 
very forpibly tranfmitted them to others 

Of his exaft obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour to 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, 
called, . The Author to. be /</t, where he in- 
troduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcribr- 
bler, giving an account of his birth, his eda- 
cation, his difpolitioii and morals, habits oi 

life, and maxims of condud. In the intro*- 

' ■ . . . , < 

^udion are related many fecret hiflories of 

• • • 

f Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 231. 

the 
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the petty writers of that time, but fome- 
times mixed with ungenerous refiedions on 
their Urth, their drcumfiances, or thoie of 
their relations; nor can it be denied, that 
{omc paflages are fuch as Ifeariot Hacknej 
inight himfelf have produced* 

He was accufed likewife of living in aa 
appearance of friendfhip with fome whom be 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confi* 
dence which he gained by a feeming kind-^ 
nds to difcover failings and expofe them: it 
muft be confefTed, that Mr. Savage's efteem 
was no very certain poileflion, and that he 
would lampoon at one time thofe whom he 
had praifed at another. 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may 
change his principles, and that, he who was 
once defervedly commended, may be after^ 
wards latirifed with equal juftice, or that the 
poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir-i- 
tue, and found the man whom he had cele-» 
brated, when he had an opportunity of ex-^ 
amining him more narrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyric which he had too haftily be- 
^owed} and that, as a falfe fatire ought to be 

recajited| 
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recanted; for the fake of him vrhofe repu*^ 
tation may be injured^ faUb praa£e ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftinftioti 
between vice and virtue fhould be loft^ left a 
bad man fhould be trufted upon the credit of 
his encomiaft, or left others fhould endeaivour to 
obtain the like praifes by the f^me means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often 
pfauiible^ and fometimes juft, they are very 
feldom f&tiafa&ory to mankind; and. the wri« 
ter, who is not conftant to his fubje^^ quick- 
ly links into contempt, his fatire lofes its 
force, and his panegyric its value, and he is 
only coniidered at one time as it fiatterer, an4 
as a calumniator at another* 

To avoid thefe imputations, it Is only ne- 
cefTary to follow the rules of virme, and t6 
preferve aii unvaried regard to truth* For 
though it is undoubtedly poffible, that a man, 
however cautious, may be fometinles deceiV^ 
ed by an artful appearance of virtue, or by 
falfe evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not 
be frequent J and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no man ever faid 

what 
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what ht did not think, or mifled other* biit 
When ht was himfelf deceitedi 

' If T'be Author tb he kt wis firrt publifh- 
cd in a . fingle pamphlet, ind afterwards in- 
' terted in a colleftion of piedes relating i<S the 
Dunciad, which Were addreffed by Mr. Sa- 
vaee to the Earl of Middlefex, in a ^dedi- 
cation which he wad prevailed Updil to fign, 
though he did not write it, and in which 
there arie fortie pofitions, that the true author 
would perhaps not have publifhed under hig 
own name, and on which Mr. Savage after-*' 
wards refle£ted with no great fatisfaftion ; 
the enumeration of the bad efFeds of the 
uncontroled freedom of the prefs, and the 
aflertion that the " liberties taken by the 
** writers of Journals with* their fupeiiors 
^ were exorbitant and uiijuftifiable," very ill 
became men, who have themfelves not ai- 
rways fhewn the exa£teft regard to the laws 
of fubordination in their writings, and who 
have often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelVeS their fuperiors, as they were emi* 
nent for their hereditary tank, and employed 

* See his^ Works, vol. II. p. ^33* 

in 
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itt the higheft offices of the kingdom* But 
this is only an inftance of that partiality 
which dmoft every man indulges ^ith re- 
gard to himfelf ; the liberty of the prefs is a 
blefling when we are inclined to write againft 
trthers, and a calamity when we find ourfelVeS 
overborne by the muhitude of our alTaiiantsj 
as the power of the crown is always thought 
'too great by thofe who fuffer by its influence, 
and too little by thofe in whofe favour it is 
exerted ; and a Handing army is generally ac* 
counted necelTary by thofe who command, 
and dangerous and * oppreflive by thofe who 
fupportit. 

'Mr. SaVage was likewife'very far from be- 
lieving, that the letters annexed to each Re- 
lies of bad poets in the Bathos, were, as he 
was dire£ted to affert, ^ fet down at rarl- 
" dom;" foi' when he was charged by one of 
his friends with putting his name to fuch ail 
improbability, he had no other anfwef to 
make; than that " he did not think of it ;** 
and his friend had too much tendernefs to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, was that of writ- 
ing without thinking. 

After 
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After having remarked what is falfe ict this 
dedication^ it is proper that I obfenre the ini-» 
partiality which I recodimend^ by declaring 
what Savage aflerted^ th^lt the account of the 
circumftaiiees which attended the piibUcatioa 
of the Dunciad, however firange^and impio^ 
bable^ was exa^y true. 

The publication of this piece at this time 
xaifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thpfe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was fufpe£tcd of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecrec 
incidents: fo that the ignominy of an in** 
former was added to the terror of a iatirilL 

That he was not altogether free from lite- 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimea fpoke 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot be 
denied } becaufe he himfelf confefTed, that, 
when he lived in great fam^iliarity with Den- 
nis, he wrote an epigram* agsunft^him. 

Mr^ 

• This epigram was, 1 bdieve^ never publKhecL 

Should Dennis publiih you had ftabb'd xoar1>rotlier« 
Lampoon'd your monarch, dr debauchM your mother; 

Say, 
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Mn Savage however fet all the malice df 
all the pigmy writers at defiance^ and thought 
' the friendfhip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 
by being expofed to their cenfure and their 
hatred ; nor had he any reafon to repent of 
the pteferencej f6r he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady and unalienable friend almoft to the 
end of his life. 

About this time, notwithftandmg his avow-* 
cd neutrality with regard to party, he pub- 
' liihed a panegyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for 
which he Was tcwarded by him with twenty 
guineas^ a fum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, 6r the afflu- 
ence of the patron^ be confidered j but great- 
er than he afterwards obtained from a perfon 
of yet higher rank, and more defirous in ap- 
pearance of being diitinguifhed as a patron of 
literature. 

Szy, . what revenge on Dennb can be &ad» 
Too dull for laughter* for repljr too mad ? 
On one fo poor yoji^cannot take the law^ 
On one (b old your fword you fcorn to draw* 
Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfter rage. 
Secure in dulnefs, madneJSy want, and age. 

Vol. IIL S -^ 
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As he ^as very fit ftom approving 'the 

condadt of Sir 'Robert Walpoie, and m cowh 

verfetion mentioned himfttmfetime«'ff4thiaft»i- 

^iftofay, ^litl genferally with -cOritiein^b; iis »1ie 

'was one 6f thofe -who were alwa^^s ismJous 

in their aciRerfibiis of the juftfce «i tte iafe 

oppolition, jeikJtrs of the "rights 4f fhei^peo^ 

pie, and alarmed by the longH:ontaiuied ^tri^ 

umph of the court ; it was natural to alk him 

what couia induce him tb employ *& pifetry 

' in praife of * that ' mm ttho ivas, - in kh "'opi^ 

nton, anehertiy to liberty, «ttd an op^ossfior 

of Ws cotmtry ? "He afteged, tfcat -te ^Wisrs 

•then ' 3epewdent upon the ^Lotd Tyrcmsad, 

Scho was anUnipIicit fdltewer 44f themii^^ 

^aird^ihat^being enjoined 'by him, IMtMWifliOQt 

mettabes, to write in praife of his-leid^r, Iffc 

"bad hot refdhrticjn firfKderit >o fetittfife iSHt 

■plMtKt'-af ^scStaenceto that .of • Jnt^;t%. 

On this, and on many other occafiong, he 
was ready, to lament the. mifery of liviag at 
the tables of-crther-'mim, ^wirich^was his fate 
from the "beginning to ttie end 'df his life; 
for* I know not whether he ever, had, for 
three months together,' a fettled habitation, 

m 
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dence» . 

- To this^unhappy^^ate it Is juft to xmputfe* 
much of the inconftancy of his condudl ; ^ for 
though a readinefs to comply with the incli- 
nation of, others was no .p^rt. of lys natural 
charai^er^ yet he \vas fgrnetimes obliged t;o 
,rela3:]H8 ohtftiaacy, And fulvnit his,pwn jttdge- 

of thpfe. by ]ivhoixi ^ .W4S ^fupported: fp jtl}af» 
if his miferics were fometimes the confe- 
^jtwnce8^fj(iis. faults, lie ought not yet xq be 
Kfec^ly ^Kclu^ed^ftpm cqgapaffipn, becai^fe his 
faults were :V€ry pftgn the f ffeds of >is jo^if- 

^ fortunes. 

In tlris gay ^peripjl* ^of his .ltfe,-^wrhj^e. 4^e 
was furrounded by affli^pe an4 .pl^ttCe, ;be 
publifhed T'Jbe Wanderer^ a moral poem, of 
wUch .the 40(ign is^coinprifed in tb/efe Unes : 

I fly; all public care, ,all venal ftrifc. 
To trythc ftiU con^ar'd with a^iw lifcf 
To pr6vc> by thefe the fons of men npraypvK 
: Tlie iiruits jof blifs ta>bucftini2: clouds of 
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That cv*n calamity, by thought rcfirfd, 
lofpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And moxe diftin&ly in the following paf^ 
fager 

By woe,, the ibul to daring a£tion fwells ; 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels $ 
From patience, prudent char experience fprings^ 
And traces knowledge thro* the courfe of things ! 
Thence hope is fbrm*^d, thence fortitude, fticccls. 
Renown : — whatever men covet amd carefs* 

V 

ft 

This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his ' mafter-piece j and Mr; Pbpe, 
when he afked his opinion of it, told him, 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
fure at the fecond perufali and' delimited him 
ftill more at the thirdi. 

• • - * 

It has been generally objeflbed to TJb^ Wanr 
derer^ that the difjpofition of the parts is irre- 
gular i that the defign is obfciwre, and the 
plan perplexed; that the images^ however 
beautiful, fucceed each other without order ; 
and that the whole performance ia not fo 
much a regular febric^ as a heap of fhining 

materials 
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tnaterials thrown together by accidenti which 
ftrikes rather with the fplemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur 
of a finifhed pile* . 

This criticifm is univerfai, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mn Savage was always, of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity^ 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the 
parts diftindl. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong 
repreferitations of nature, and juft obferva- 
tions upon life ; and it may eafily be obfer- 
yed, that moft pf his pictures have an evi- 
dent tendency to illuftrate his firft great pofi- 
tion, *' that good is the confecjuence of evil." 
The fun that burns up the mountains, frufti- 
fiesthevalesj the deluge, that rufhes down 
the broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, 
is feparated into purling brooks; and the 
rage of the hurricane purifies the air*^ 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 

S 3 ther, 
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t!her, wKicli, tlibti^K temarkaWy delickte attif 
-texiiidti is i proc^ how de^' an i:mpf(^Qn if 
Had' w^ii hl8 nuhd. 



This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
6ught to bi thought equivalent t&mz^tif other 
^xceBAicSes^, that tiiis pbeni^ dm proihofe no 
dth^r ^uipdfes fliah thofc of Viiftue, ind (hat 
& ii w^fft6ii tnth S irttf ftrcwg feiift of the 
cifficity of r^ligiom 

But my province is rather to give the his- 
tory of Mr. Savage's performances, than to 
iiifplay {fieir beauties, or to obviate the criti- 
cifmX which they haVe occafioned j and there- 
fete I fhail hot awetlupofi the paAfcukr ptnf^ 
iagei Which ^eferve applaufe : I fllall neither 
iji6w (he excellence of his defcriptiphs, n0r 
expatiafe on tife terrific portrait qjf fqiddfe^ 
rior poin^ but the artful touches, by which he 
fias diffingulfbed the infelledl^uatl featuYes of 
the rebels, who furfefed death ifi his laft 
panto. It is, ho^Y6ver, proper to obferve, 
that Mr. Savage always declared the chariq- 
tprs wholly fi(3:itiouS| and without the leaft 
^lludbn Xq any r^al perfoiis or aftidiis. 

From 
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'Erom. a poem fo diligejitly laJbo»ii;€^<Ji and 
fo. fucccfafeUy fiAi0*d, it wg^ l?p reafon- 
ably expected that he (hould have gained Qon- 
iiderable advantage ; nor can it^ vrithout fomt 
ilegree of Indignation and concern, be told, 
that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft fheets of the work might be reprint- 
ed, of which he had in his abfence inmifted 
the correction to a friend, who was too indo- 
lent to perform it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitioxis regard to the cprredipn oi^ 
his iheets was. one o(f Mn Sav^ge^s peculiarl- 
ti§8: he often altered, revifed, recurred to 
his^ fir^ rea^ing^ or pun£tua(ion« and again 
adQpted the alteration : he wa& dubious and 
irrefo^e v^i^Iiout end^ as on ^, q^ueflion of 
Uie-1^ ifppGVrt^ivce, and at lall vsras ^Idonx 
fatisfied : the intrufion or - omifliou, of a 
comma was fnfficient to difcompofe him, ' 

afk^ \^. WQ4fd ¥^n^ ^ exTPi: P^ a fingle 
letter a« a hpavy ^al^ni^Uy, |i^ p^e of bi« 
lerter R «kfip« tq aa iiJfiB??pfli^ of foi9« verfes, 

H^ re9i«p]f(6, t|^ h^ h^ i^rifeh ?e^4 to th« 

SOrr^ajiSa of the pr^, ^* a fpell v®pn himj'* 
aj»d i»d!B«4 the aa?fiety T^Ufe wJticfe he 4welt 

S 4 upon 
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upon the minuteft and moft trifling niceties, 
deferved no other name than that of fafcinar 
tion. 

« % 

That he fold fo yaluable a performance fop 
fq fn^all a price^ was not to be imputed either 
to neceffity, by which t^e learned and inge-r 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to y^ ry har4 
conditions} or to avarice, by which the book-i 
fellers are frequently incited to opprefs tl^at 
genius by which they ar^ fupported ; but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual Slavery to his paffions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He' happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fpme trifling gratification^ and^ being with-, 
put money for the prefent. occ^fion, fold his 
poem to the firft bidden and perhaps for the 
firft price that was propofed, and wQuld pror 
bably have been content with lefs, if lefs h^ 
been oflfered him. 

This poem was addreflled to the Lord Tyr*:! 
fronnel, not only in the firft lines, but in a 
formal dedication filled with the hi^heft ftrain$ 
of panegyric, and the lyaniieft profeflSons 
of gratitude, but by no means remarkable 
for delicacy of conneOiion or elegance of fiyle* 

6 Thefc 
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Thcfe prsufes in a fhort time he found faun- 
^If inclined to retraft, being difcarded by 
the man on whom he had beftowed theml 
jmd whom he then immediately difcbvcred 
not to have deferved them. Of this quarrel,^ 
^hich every day made mpre . bitter, Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage afligned very dif«^* 
ferent reafons-, which might perhaps .aU in 
reality concur, though they were not all con* 
yenient to be alleged by either party. Lord . 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the conftant 
pra6tic9 of Mr. Savage to enter- a taverin 
with any company that propofed it, drink; 
the moft expenfive wines with great profu- 
lion^ and^hcn the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to be without money: If, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to dp- 
fray hi§ part, the afikir ended, without any* 
ill confequences ; but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expeded that the wine (hpi4d be 
paid for by biin that drank it, his method of 
comppfition was, to take them with him u^ 
his own apartmei^t, affume the gpvernibent 
of the houfe, and order the bntler iii aii 
imperious m^nn^v to fet the befl wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank; 
till they fprgo.t \\\t refpeft ^tif tp thq hpttfc^ 

; •• ■ ■ ii^ 
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1X1, iviiicb thej vnorr etitertaioBd, indulged 
thefnfdxtB in the utmaft e^trairagaocQ cf 
mmioicat, pca^li^ tba 190ft Ucentious froi* . 
Iibbift and co m ow t ted all the outrage oi^ 

Nor waa tliia the only charge which Lord 
Tjtqonnel brought ag^nft him: Having 
^vcn him a coHedlion of valuable booksj^^ 
ifamped with his own arms, he had the mor- 
tfficELtion tQ fee them iu a fhort time expofed 
t6 fale upon the flails, it being uiual with Mr. 
•^^^$^9 wheo he wanted a fmall fum, to take 
his. books to the pawnbroker. - 

Whoever wat acquainted with Mr, Savage 
eafSy* eredited both thcfe accufations: for, 
lurving been obliged from his firil entrance 
intO' the world to fubfift upon expedients, 
affluence was not aMe to exalt him above 
tlNcm; and fo much was he delighted with 
wh^ and converfatioR, and fo loQg had he 
beeft accuftomcd to live by chance, that he 
IMAuId at any time go to the tavern without 
ibruple, and truft tor the reckoning to the Ii« 
berality of Iwia company, and frequently of 
company to w^fti be was very littk known. 
This conduct indeed r&j &ldoio drew upoa 

him 
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^&m tliofb ineMite^ietice^ HkiX^ ill^ be £br« 
ed hy aiay o&ier petfen'y fo^ kk- comurfk^icnD 
\m ib entertaining, ^hitf adldrd&ifbij^eai^ 
i^, lAae few tliDtit^t! tissr ^keafard trhidv 
t^y reeeivdl Itom^ Kiift- deahrlf ptilrdlkafed,; b]^ 
p2k^in^ f6r his -wii^. I<0 was his pettulhnr hap^ 
pinefd, that he fca&idy ev«r found a ftttanger^ 
vtimm hi £d ifot IcJEt^e-' » Metid ; buv ic muft. 
]lie^v% be adde^ t^t iie 6e(4 ncii oftea a. 
ftieiid tdng; Vithdut o^fig^iig biid ta becoocr 
at Ifrangttr. 

• 

Mr.^ SatagCy dtf 1^ oth^ hand, (kclajredi. 
tKst Lord Tyrednndl* quarreUed with him^ 
becaufe he would fubftra£t fromr his own lux- 
ury and extravagance what he had promifcd 
to allow him, and that his refentment was 
pnty a plea for the viofatiori cf hisr jn-otnrfe: 
He alfertfed, that he ^had dond flOfhittg: that 
diight to exclude hiiii frOtti that fuMiftettce 
which he thougtf not fo much a fkvotir, a* 
a debt, fince it was dffefbd Mift upon con-* 
^tions, which he had iievef brokeh j and that 
his only fauK wa§, thit he totild not be fop- 
ported with hofhihg. 

* Hb expyefttfH in one of kts letters wa9» '* ikat LtoA 
*' Tyrconnel had involved hh eftatcj and thefefore poorly 
f* fought an occafion to quarrel with him.'' 

He 
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He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns ^ 
and "that he appeared very delirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours with him, which he 
fo freely beftowed upon others. This de- 
ipand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
his conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear; and which,- in the latter and cooler 
part of his life, wa§ fo ofienfiye-to him/ that 
he declared it as his refolution, "to fpurn. 
*' that friend who fliould prefume to di<aate 
*^ to him ;'* and it is not likely, that in his 
earlier years he received admonitions 'with 
jpore calmnefst 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch 
expectations, ?is tending to infringe his li- 
berty, of which be was very jealous, when 
it was neceflary to the . gratification of his 
paffipns; and declared, ^hat tlxe r^queft was 
]|ill more unreafonable, a? the company to 
which he Va§ tP h^ve b?en confined was inr- 
fupportably difagreeable. This aflertion af-^ 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftency 
of his writings with his converfation, which 
^as fo often tp be obfervcdt He forgot how* 

1^ ' lavifhly 
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lavifhly he had, in his Dedication to The, 
Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pene- 
trati'?n, the humanity and generofity, the 
candour and politenefs, of the man, whom^ 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch without underftanding, without 
good-nature, and without juftice j of whofe 
name he thought himfelf dbliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writ- 
ings; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of The Wanderer which was in his 
hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, he wrote- The Triumph of. Health 
and Mirth ^ on the recovery of Lady Tyr- 
connel from a languiihing illneis. This per- 
formstnce is remarkable, not only for the 
gaiety, of Ae ideas^'and the 'melody of the 
numbers, but for the- agreeable fidion upon 
which it . is* formed. \ .. Mirth, overwhelmed 
with forrow for the fidcaefs of her favourite^ 
-takes a ffight ra queflTof her fiftcr. Healthy 
whom Ihe fin43;.reidiiied upon the: brow of a 
lofty mountain, timiHft" the fragrance of per- 
petual fpring, with: %]xt breezes of the morn- 
ing fporting about her. Being folicited by 

her 
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fter ffiftfr Mirth, ^ ^r«adilf ^pfopiifes 'h& 
jiJ^Q»n^i : flies a^^«^ in ^a fcloiid, ^nd loapreg*- 
4»^es rtbis -w;at<;rs ..of ^^ ftdth now idrtuQ§^ 

^As'the/fcpWatitwEietf Ills abilities, the par- 
s*kulir eirciJHlfbnces 6f his-bifth and life, tl^e 
^kftdour of his appearance, and the dil^ 
^iriftion which was for fome time paid him 
^by Lord 'Tyrconnel, indtled him to famili- 
witjr-with petfons of' higher rank than thofe 
to whofe converfation he had been befote ad- 
mitted, he did not fail to gratify that curi- 
jofity, ^i*ihiah' induced rhim »to tike a nearer 
t!sriew:> of thofe iwhom. febeir bkth, iheir :em- 
•ployments^ or their jfiarttmes, jiec^adljr pla^ 
-at ;a diftance.&om the.greateft part .of man- 
dbmd, .and to examine whether* their merit 
o«a8 m^fied -or dinu^ed hf .the me- 
.diiim through which -it was xemt^sonplated ; 
unszhelher the ^'lendour •with>whkih^«^y.4az- 
;:2led Ttheir .ddmirers jwas .inherent in them- 
.felyes, or only refle<3:edpn':them;4grih€ sh^ 
.je£ts diat furrounded diem; and iwliethcr 
great men .were fefefliedfor high^ations, jor 
" high ft^tions made great men. 



For 
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jdf >conveirfing iafliifiarfy imth v(ho£b flibo 

:9reie inoft no^s^aeuotts M that tiibe ifi^. diar 

power or their influence } he watcbed tbait 

loofer moments, and examined their domer- 

'tic behsi^eur^ with that iaciilttic& ^veiuck na- 

<ture -had %mm 4ilai, mA ^vtiieh lixe uvcom- 

*i^n va^^ ^«f his ilife liad xomnhittod :»} 

yMcresi&j 9ad ^bit itiiq[ui£ti^9ttie& ^fvfi^ taaift 

(aiwajs be vprod wtd i'm ^liMgowVis ^*«l»4s rliyr 

:aKi ahfolate < fibeleiflom ; from aU |>re£Qg tor /tic>- 

' Mgftic ^ngigematts. His difcenuaa^ent *w^ 

ojuick, 4iid ibadSase /he-ibon &ttttd in g vm y 

^tfdtn, ^Etnd in re«c^ df&ir,^ IfiMnetliii^ ^^^thtt 

ddGtrvfid >atcmtkm; he 'was &ifspmbad hf 

^hers, 'WilhoutiaiYy:jcdrel£br hian&lf, ^aisd ^v«a8 

th^^fcK ^at Deifiire to >{uar&e rfais lobfctf- 

-radons. 

More circumftiitices to tonfiitate la-'^csitk 
on human life could not eafily concur; nor 
SiMc^^cdnld ^aaylsLas, •w^^affiuoed ffom 
saccideix&al ;adxraaxtages. i»f)¥e: ^raife .4iaLan ^4]ke 
•<teu3d yaSSty -eiaiin « tfcoHiihi^ ro&l merit, xgdnait 
foa acqiisafntance siiote dang^ous than .that 
•of Savage; rof whom fifeewife it mJift he 
coT&^Aj that /abilities Jtcatiy ^ ^exaited '^hove 

the 
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the common level, or virtue refined front 
pafficm, or proof againft corruption, couki 
not eafily find an abler judge, or a wanner 
advocate. 

• • • ■ 
AVhat was the refult of Mr. Savage's en- 
quiry, though he was not much accuflomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not be en- 
tirely fafe to relate, becaufe. the perfons whofe 
charaders he criticifed are powerful; and 
power and refentment are feldom ffarangers; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he afTerted in converfation might, though 
true in general,, be heightened by fome mo- 
mentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be 
imperfedly reprefented; fo that the pi£ture 
at firft aggravated, and then unlkilfuUy copi- 
ed, may be juftly fufpe£ted to retain no great 
refemblance of the original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have fcwrmed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of af- 
fairs, or the condufl: of parties, has been in* 
trufted J who have been confidered as the ad- 
vocates of the crown, or Uxer guardians of 

the 
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tne people ; and -who hare obtained th^ moft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes;; 
Of one partictilar perfon^ who has been at 
one time fo popular as tb be generally ef-*- 
teemed, and at another fo formidable as to 
be uniyeifally detefted, he obferved, that 'hi« 
acquifitions had been fmall, or that his ca^^^ 
pacity was narrow, and that th6 whole range 
of his mind Was from obfcenity to politicsj^ 
and from politics to obfcenity* 

But the opportunity of indulging his ipe* 
culations qn . great charafters was now at an 
end. He was banifhed from the table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrifH 
upon the world, without proJ^eflr of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
Was not one of the virtues by which^ he Was 
diffinguifiied^ he had made no pnovifion; 
againft a misfortune like thisv And though: 
it iff aot' tb be imagined but that the fepara> 
tibftt muft for fome time hav6 been preceded* 
by coldh^s, peevilhncfs^ or ncglfedt, tHougH 
It was undoubtedly the confequence of accu- 
mulatisd' provocations on both fides;, yet every 
one that knew Savage will readily belifeve^ that 
to him^ it was fudd^n as a ftroke of thunder; 
Vol. IIL T that, 
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thati though he might have tranfiently fui^ 
pedted it, he had never fuffered any thought 
fo unpleafing to fink into his mind, but that* 
he had driven it away by amufements, or; 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any meafures by vrhich he 
might prevent a precipitation from plenty to 
indigence. 



This quarrel jtnd feparation, and the diffi-. 
culties to which Mr. Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friends 
and enemies; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the luftre of genius by the 
ornaments of wealth. . 

.' His condition did not appear* to excite 
much compaffion; for he had not always 
been careful to ufe the advantages he en- 
joyed with that moderation which ought to 
have been with more than ufual caution pre- 
ferved by him, who knew, if he had re- 
fleded, that he was only a dependant on the 
bounty of another, whom he could expcdl to 
fupport him no longer than he endeavoured 
tD preferve his favour by complying with his 

inclinations. 
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-irtclinations, ahd whom he neverthelefs fet at 
.^defiance, and was cbntinually irritating> by 
-negligeac£ or encroachments* 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
ha3 a natural 'tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride feldom faids to exert itfelf in con^ 
tempt -and infult; and if this is often the 
:effe<3: of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
fome extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
.to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his profperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a fenfe of the mifery in which 
iie had fo long languifhed, and perhaps of 
the infults which he had formerly borne, and 
which he might now think himfelf entitled 
to revenge. It is too common for thofe who 
liave unjuftly fuffered pain, to inflidl it like- 
wife in their turn with the fame injuftice, and 
to imagine that they have a right to treat 
"Others as they have themfelves been treated. 



/. 



••1 • 



Th^t Mr. Savage was too much elevated 
by any good fortune, is generally known ; and 

T 2 fome 
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fome p^l&ges of hia IntroduifHon to 7be Ai^ 
thor to be let fufiiciently £biew^ that be did 
not wholly refrain from ftich fatire as h^ af- 
terwards thought very tmjuft^ when he was 
cxpofcd to it hioifelf I for when be ^as 
^erward^ ridiculed in the ehi^r^tder of a 
diftreffed poft, he very eafily difcoreiied^ that 
diflrcfs was not ^ prcjper fobjeS: fm memf* 
nipnt, or topic, of iij^veAive, He was then 
able to difc^ra, that^ if mifery b« the effed 
Qf virtue, it ought tp b(^ rweirencedj if of 
ill-fortunej, to be^tiqdj aiid if of vice^ not 
to be. infulted^ bec^ule, it if^ pgrh^ itfelf a 
punHkim^ntc a^e^uate to tlie cjripie b|! whiiJi 
it ws*JprQsh«^- And the humility of that 

man cap dkferye no panfgyricj wl»o is capar 
ble of reproiaching a crlmiaa} ta the hafids of 
the ^ecudoaen 

But th,efe refle^^oi^s, though thfty v^^ 
occurred to him in the firft and \^ part^^f 
£^lifey were, I am afraid, fpv a Ipng titae 
forgotten J at leaft they were^ Eke ma^y 
other maxinis, treafured up \xx, Hs nundgi^. td^ 
ther for fhew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his conduct, however elegantly, he 
might fometimes explain, or "however fbrcir 
bly he might, inculcate^ them. - - • • : 

His 
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His degracktion therefore frdm the condi* 
tkin which he had dnjoyed with fuch Wkntoh 
thottghtkflhefs^ wi8 ddnfidei^d by many as aft 
dcxafion of tHumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their cdtnrt to hiih without f«eceft, foon 
Bcturned the iconteimpt \>^hich they had fuflfer- 
ed ; and they who had received favours frbrta 
him, for of fuch favours as he could beftow 
be wa« veiy liberal, Sid not always remeihi-* 
' ber them. So m^ch riiqre certain are the ef- 
fcfts of refentniieTA than of gratitude : it is 
not only to rhahy more pteafin^ to recolleft 
thofe feults which place others below therii^ 
than thofe vittiies by which they are them* 
felves comparatively depreflfed ; but it is lifce-r 
wife more eafy to neglefti thin td re<;6m- 
penfc;^ an^ though there are few Who wilj 
prafkife a laborious virtue, fhfere Will never 
t^ wanting mukitudes Ihat will indulge an 
eafy vice. 

Savage however W^as very Mttfe cBtturbed at 
the marb of ctftlteMpI wMeh his iil-fbrliihe 
brought upon him^, A'otn thofe whoifi he 
never efteemed, and with whom he nev^r 
c<mfidered himfelf as leveHed by any calami- 
ties : and tho^igh it waft m% Without fome 

T 3 uncafmefs 
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uneafinefs that he faw fome, whofe frieii^-i 
ihip he valued, change their behaviour ; he 
yet obferved their coldnels without much 
emotion^ conAdered them as the (laves of 
fortune and the worihipers of profperitjr^ 
and was more incUned to defjpife them, than 
to km^nt himfelf. 

It does not appear, that, after this return 
of his wants, he found mankind equally fa-, 
vourable to him, as at his firft appearance in- 
the world. His ftory, though in reality not 
lefs melancholy, was lefs affe£Hng, becaufe 
it was no longer new j it therefore procured 
him no new friends j and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him, thought they might now 
confign him to others. He was now like- 
wife confidered by many rather as criminal, 
than as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his niother, were fuffici-^ 
ently induftrious to publifh his weakneffeSj^ 
which were indeed very numerous ; and no- 
thing was forgotten, that might n^ake him 
either hatefu^ or ridiculous^. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repre^ 

f^ntations of his faults muft make great num« 

i bers 
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bers lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, who 
Had only an opportunity to hear one part, 
niade no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they received ; many aflifted their cir- 
culation from nialice or revenge ; and per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
their regard, or withhold their affiftance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who 
fufFered himfelf to be injured without refift- 
ance, nor W4S lefs diligent in expofing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
tained at leaft this advantage, that he drove 
him firft to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence; for he was fo much provoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, that did no ho- 
nour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, and his lordfliip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him, Mr. Savage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domef- 
tics, to retire without infifting upon feeing 
Jiini. 

T 4 Lord 
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Lord Tyrconnel was accuiibd by Mr. Si** 
vage of fome adlians, which fcarcely any 
provocations will be thought fuflacient to juC-. 
tify; fuch as feizing what he had in his 
lodgiqgs, and other inftances of wanton cru- 
elty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of 
Ravage; without any advantage to hinifelf. 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
l^oth fides, for many years, with the utci^ft 
degree of virulence and rage ; and tinxe feem-^ 
cd rather to augment than diminifh their re-^ 
fentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
ihould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe 
he felt every day the confequences of the 
cfuarrel; but it might reafonably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have re- 
lented, and at length have forgot thofe pror 
yof:ation3, which, however they might have 
omce inflamed him, had not in reaKty much 

hurt him. 

(• 

The fpdril of Mr. Savage indeed never fu^ 
forod him to folicit a reconciliation} he r^r 
turned reproach for repi'oach, and infuk for 
infuit ; bis fuperiority of wit fuf^iiad the dif^ 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 
n form 
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form ft party, and prejudice great nvjiob^rs Ja 
kasfarour, ♦ 

But though this might be fome gratific^ioii 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 
his neceffities; and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncomnxon liardlhips, of whichj^ 
however, he never made any mean or im«r 
portunate coaiplaints, being formed rather to 
bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy pro^ 
fperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
expofc the cruelty of his mother, and there^ 
;fQre, I beflkve^ about this time, pubKihed 
Tke Bqftard^ a poem remarkable for the vk 
vacious fallies of thoifght ; in the begJiiaiBgij 
-where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth.; and 
the pathetic fehtiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he fuffered 
by the crime of his pafents. 

The yigpur ai^ fpirit of the verfes^ tJie 'pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author^ the novels 
ty of the fiibjed, and the notoriety of the 
ffory to which the allufioQS are inade^j pro- 
cured 
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cured this performance a very favourable re-? 
ception; great numbers were immediately 
difperfed, and editions were niultiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication^ 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatisr 
fadlion. His mother, to whom the poem 
was with " dye reverence'* infcribed, happen- 
ed then to be at Bath, where fhe pould not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal 
herfelf from obfervation; and no fooner did 
the . reputation of the poem begin to fpread, 
than fhe heard it repeated in all places of con-r 
courfe, nor could fhe enter the afTembly-ropms, 
or crofs the walks, without being falutgd with 
ibme lines from The Bajiard^ 

This was perhaps the firfl time that ever 
(he difcovered a fenfe of fhame, and on this 
bccafion the power of wit was very confpiT 
cuous; the wretch who had, without fcru- 
ple, procUimed herfelf zj\ adulterefs, and ^ho 
had firfl endeavoured to flarve her fon, then 
to tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, 
was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
pwn conduiS j but fled from reproach, though 

fhe 
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fhe felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath 
with the utnloft hafte, to flicker herfelf among 
the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfacStion of find- 
ing, that, though he could not reform his 
mother,, he could punifli her, and that he did 
not always fuffer alone, 

The pleafure which he received from this, 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf-* 
licient for fome time to overbalance the mi^ 

t 

feries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate; for it was fold for a very 
tfivial fum . to a bQokfe|ler, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uricommon that five impref-R 
fions were • fold, of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fbflScient to admit the unhappy writer to any 
part of the profit. 

The fals of this poem was always men- 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft elevation 
of heart, and referred to by him as an in- 
Gonteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the. only 
production of which he could juftly boaft a 
general reception^ ... 

But 
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But tboiigh he did not lofe the opjyortu^ 
nity which fuccefs gave hiro^' of fetting a 
high rate on his abilities,^ but paid due ^efe^ 
rence to the fuffirages of mankind when they 
were given in his favcoir, he did not fufler 
his efteefti of himfelf to depend upoh othcrSf 
nor found any thing facred in the vdice of 
the people when they were inclined lo eein- 
fure him ; he then readily fhewed the folly 
of e3qpe£ting that the publick fhould judge 
right, obferved how flowly poetical merit had 
often forced its way into the worid j he con-? 
tinted himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat dllpofed to 
Exclude all thofe firom the charader of men 
of judgement who did not applaud himt 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow-r 
nefs of their fale to other caufes ; either they 
were publifhed at a tiifte when the town was 
^mpty^ or when the attention of the publick 
was engrofltd by fome ftrug^e In the pariia^ 
ment, or foiAe other obje^ of gentril con- 
cern; or they were by the ne^efl: of the 
publilher not diligently dilperfedj or by his 

avarice 
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fevance not advertlfed with fufBcient fre- 
quency. Addfefs, or indiiftry, or liberality, 
was always wanting; and the blame was- laid 
rather on. any peifcn thanthfe author* 

By arts Iljcfc thefe, arts which every n^i 
praSifes in fome degree, and to which too 
m^ch of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
*£anhedi gairage was always abfe to Ilvg at 
^ac© with himfelfi Had he Indeed only 
naade ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
Ipfe or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
6ther a^vantagesj which it is not in itan'§ 
power tQ beftow upon htmfelf, they m%h'£ 
tkave been juftfy mentioned as inftances of 9 
philofbphkal mind, and very prpperly propo- 
fed to- the imitation of multitudes,' who for 
want dBdhtriing their iraaginati6ns with the 
fame dexterity^ languifh undfer aflKaions 
wKieh-raight- be feafily removed 

, It were doubtlefs to' be wiflied, that tmth 
and reafon were- univerfally prevalent} that 
every thing were eftefemed "acfording to it» 
real value; and that m6fl Would fecurfe.them- 
felves from being dif^pointed in their en- 
deavours after happinefs, by placing it only 

in 
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in virtue, which is always to be obtamedi 
but if adventitious and foreign pleafures muft 
be purfued, it would be perhaps of fome 
teiiefit, fince that purfuit muft frequently be 
fruitlefs, if the practice of Savage could be 
taught, that folly rnight be ,an: antidote to 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by anothen. 

But Ihe danger of this pleafing intoxica-? 
tion muft not be concealed; nor indeed can 
any one, after having obferved the life of 
Savage, need to be cautioned againft it. By 
imputing none of his miferies to himfelf, he 
continued to a£t .upon the fame principles^ 
and to follow the fame path ; was never made 
wifer by his fuiFerings, nor preferved by one 
misfortune from falling into another. He 
proceeded throughout his life to tread the 
fame, fteps on the fame circle; always ap- 
plauding his paft conduft, or at leaft forget- 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of 
Ijappinels, which . were dancing : before him ; 
and willingly turned his eyes from the light 
of reafon, when it would have difcovered the 
illufion, and fhewn him, what he never wifh- 
ed to fee, his real ftate. 



' i 
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* • He Is even accufed, after having lulled his 
imagination with thole ideal opiates, of hav- 
ing tried the fame experiment upon his con- 
fcieace; and, having accuftomed himfelf to 
impute all deviations from the right to fo- 
reign caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf, 
and that he appeared very little to regret thofe 
practices which had impaired his reputation. 
The reigning error of his life was, that he 
miftook the love for the pradice of virtue, 
and was indeed not fo much a good man, a$ 
the friend of goodnefs* 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrong fenfc of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceflity of virtue, and 
that he never contributed deliberately to fpread 
corruption amongft mankind. His anions, 
which were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable; but his writings, being the pro- 
dudions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
of morality and piety. 

Thefe writings , may improve mankind, 

when his failings fhall be forgotten; and 

5 therefore 
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therefore he muft be confidered, iipoii thi ' 
ivhoie,, as a beirefadlor to the world; nor cart 
his perfonal example do any hurt^ fincci 
whoever hears o^ his faults, will hear of the 
miferles which they brought upon Kim, and 
which would dcfenre lefs pity, hid not his 
ccnditiott been fueh as made hid fatiks par-* 
dottabk. He may be eonfidered a^ a child 
expofed to all the temptations of indigancdi 
tkt> ^n age when refeltition wa» not yet 
ftrengthened by eonvi£fibn, - nor vlftue con^ 
firmed by habit; a cifcuiAftance which in his 
Bqftard he laments in ^ ^^y .af&£&ig man** 
tier : 



■No Mother's, cara 



'*«^ 



Shielded rtiy infant innocence with prayer i 

No Father's guardian-hand my youtH maintain'di 

CalPd forth my virtues^ or from vicfe feftrain^d, 

^e Bajlard^ howerer it might provoke ot 
mortify his mother, could not be expeflted to 
melt her to compaflion^ fo that he was ftilt 
tinder the fame want of the neceflitifes of life ; 
and he therefore exerted all the intereff 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, could procurft, to obtain, upon the 
dearth of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureati 

and 
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and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to beftow it upon him; but 
fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
jK.ing, when he intended his advantage, was 
difappointed ii> his fchemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either did not know the King's defign, or 
did not approve it, or thought the nomi- 
aiation of the Laureat an enci:oachment upon 
his rights, and therefore beftowed the laurel 
upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, fhe would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publiftied a 
fliort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The 
event of this eflay he has himfelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he . afterwards reprinted it in 
^he Gentleman s Magazine j from whence I 
have copied 'it intire*, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

« 

^ The poem is, infertcd in the late colledionir 

Vol. III. U « Mr 
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•♦Mr. UrrAK, 

*' In your Magazine for February yen* 
** publifhed th?* laft Volunteer Lauteaty writ- 
*' ten on a very melancholy occafion, the 
♦* death of the royal patronefs of arts ancJ 
^* literature in general^ anil of the author of 
** that poem in particular ; I now fend you 
*^ the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
•* title.^ — ^This gentlemany notwithftanding a 
*^ very cdnfiderable intereft, being, on the 
^ death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of the 
Laureat's place, wrote the before-mention- 
ed poem ; which was no fooner publiflied^ 
but the late Queen fent to a bookfeller for 
** it : the author had not at that time a friend 
♦* either to get him introduced^ or bis poem 
•' prefented at court; yet fuch was the un-» 
^ fpeakabfe goodnefs of that Princefs, thaty 
•* notwithftanding this adi of ceremony was 
^ wanting, in a few days after publication,. 
** Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of 
** fifty pounds, and a gracious meflage 
•* from her Majefty, by the Lord North ami 
^ Guilford, to this effea; " That her Ma- 
** jefty was highly pleafed with the verfes; 
** that flie took particularly kind his lines 

« there 
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** there relating to the Kiiig; that hfe had 
^ f)ermiffioA to write annually on the fame 
" fubjea ; and that he fliould yearly reteivt! 
" the like prefent^ till foiriething better 
** (which was her Majefty's interition) could 
" be done fox him." After this^ he was 
" permitted to pi^fentoncof his annual po- 
** ems to her Majefty^ had the honour of 
** killing her hand^ and met with the mtoft 
•' gracious reception* Yours^ &c." 

Such was the performance, ahd fuch its 
reception; a reception which, though by iio 
means Unkind^ was yet not in the higheft de-* 
gree generous: to chain down the genius of 
a Writer to an antiual panegyric, fhewcd in 
the Quefen too much defire of hearing her 
own praifes, and A greater regard to herfelf 
than to him on whom her bounty Was con- 
ferred* It was a kind of avaricious genero- 
fity, by which flattery was rather purchafed^ 
than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly givfen him the 
fame allowance with much more heroic in-' 
tentioti ; Ihe had no other view than to ena- 
ble him t9 profecute his ftudies^ and to fee 

U z ' himfelf 
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himfelf above the want of afliflajice, and 
was contented with doing good without fti- 
pulating for encomiums. 

Mr* Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was raviflied with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was promifed; 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would eflablifh him in fome pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 
Laureate not without fome reprehenfions from 
Gibber, who informed him, that the title of 
Lour eat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derived, 
and which therefore no man has a right to 
beftow upon himfelf; and added, that he 
plight, with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft; 
but Savage did not think any title, which was 
conferred upon Mr, Gibber, fo honourable as 
that the ufurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as an inftance of very exorbitant vanity, 

and 
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and therefore continued to write under the 
fame title, and received every year the fame- 
reward^ 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the. Queen of her 
promife, or adts of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his 
penfion, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty' 
each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in The pen-- 
tlemans Magazine ^ by which they were dif-» 
pprfed over the kingdomt 

Of fome of them he ' had himfelf fo low 
an opinion, that be intended to omit them in . 
the coUedlion of poems, for yrtiich he printed- 
propofals, and folicited^ fubfcriptions ; nor 
can it feem ftrange, that, being confined to 
the fame fubjedb, he fhould be at fome times 
indolent, and at qthers unfuccefsful ; that he 
fhould fometimes delay a difagreeable talk,^ 
till it was too late to perform it well ; or that 
he fhould fometimes repeat the fame fentinient . 
gn the fame occafion, or at others be mifled 
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by an attempt aft^r novelty to forc^<i c<jq?- 
ceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention^ 
which fupplied hira with fouie yariety; for 
his bufinefs was to praife the Queen for the 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to. he^. of the delay of thpfe which fhe 
had proijiifed : ir^ fpme of his {neces,, there-, 
fore, gratitude i? predominant, ^nd in feme, 
difcontent ; in fome he reprefe^ts himfelf as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as dif«- 
Cpnfolat^: to find hiuifelf negle£):ed. 

Her promife, Hke other pronatifes made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fufficient care that it fhould 
not be- forgot^n. The publication of his 
Voluntur Laureat procured him v^ other 
reward than a regular rertiittaiice of fifty 
pounds, 

4 * - ■ 

He was not fo, de^reffed by his dK^pointr 
Baenjts.fts to negle<3: any opportunity that wa% 
offfered of advancing his iuterefltv When the. 
Frincefs Anne wft3 married, he wrotQ a. 
poem^ upon her departure, only, as he de- 

^ Prilled in th^ late collection. 

clared, 
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elaredt " becaufe it was expcdted from him,** 
and he was not willing to bar his <>wn pto^ 
ipe<3:s by any appearance of neglect 

He nev«r mentioned any advantage gamed 
by this poem, or any regard that was paid ta 
it J and therefore it is likely that it was con-» 
fidered at court as an ad of duty to which 
he was obliged by his dependence, and which 
it was therefore not neceffary to reward by 
any new farour : or perhaps the Queen really- 
intended his advancement, and thetefor© 
tliougb-t it fapcrfluous to laviih prefents upon 
4 maa whom ihe intended to dlabiiih fo( 
life. 

About this time not only his hopes were 
in danger of being fruftrated, but his pen- 
fion hkewife of being obftrudled, by an 
accidental calumny. The writer of The 
Daily Courant^ a paper then publifhed under 
the diredion of the miniftry, charged hivok 
with' a crime, which, though not very great 
in itfelf, would have been remarkably invi- 
dious in him, and might very juftly have 
Incenfed the Queen againft him. He was 
accufed by name of influencing eleftions 
^gaiijft the court, by appearing at the head 

V 4 of 
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of a tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to 
aggravate his crime, by ' reprefenting it as 
the efFe<9; of the moll atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, 
who bad firft preferved him from an infa- 
mous death, and afterwards diflinguifhed 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was likewife by good fortune 
very particular* The place of the tranfadlion 
was mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter's condudt related. This exadnefs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was de- 
clared to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor 
ever had been prefent in any town when its 
reprefentatives were chofen. This anfwer he 
therefore made hafte to publifli, with all the 
circumftances neceflary to make it credible j 
and very reafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufatibn fhould be retraced in the fame 
paper, that he might no longer fufFer the 
imputation of fedition and ingratitude. This 
demand was likewife prefled by him in a 
private letter to the author of the paper, 
who, either trufting to the protedion of 
thofe whofe defence h? had undertaken, or 

having 
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liaving entertained fome perfonal malice 
againflt Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by re- 
traiSting fo confident an afTertion, he fhould 
impair the credit of his paper, rpfiifgd tp 
give him that fatisfadion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, 
to his own viijdication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench; but as he did hot find 
aijiy ill efFefts from the accufation, having 
fufficiently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would have the ap- 
pearance of rievenge, and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs comment 
eed in the fame court againft himfelf, on an 
information in which he was accufed of wri-? 
ting and publifhing an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be 
diftinguifhed ; and, when any controverfy 
became popular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap* 
pearjng at the head of the party which he 
had chofen. As he was never celebrated for 
^s prudence, he had no fooner taken h\^ 

, ^ fide^ 
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^de, and informed himfelf of the chief to-»* 
pkks^ of the difputc^ than he took all oppor-* 
tiftoitics of aflertii^ and propagatipg hU 
principles, without much regard to his owa 
intereft, or any other vifible defign than 
that of drawing upon himfelf the attention 

^ mankindf 

» 

' The difpute between the Bifhop of Lon- 
don and the Chancellor is wdl known ta 
have been fur fome time ' the chief topic of 
political conyerlation ; and therefore Mr. Sa- 
lvage, in. purfuance of his character, endea^i^ 
voured to become confpicuous among^ the 
contrpvertifts with which every cofFee-houfe 
was. filled on that occafiom He was an in- 
idefatig^ble oppofer of aJUi the claims of cccle-i» 
fiaflical power, though he did not know on 
what they were founded; and was therefore 
no friend to the Bifliop of London. But he 
^d another reafpn for appearing as a warm 
advocate for Dr. Rundle; fot he was thQ 
iriend of Mr. Fofter and Mr. Thomfon, wto 
were the friends of Mr. Savage, 

Thus remote was his intereft in the quef? 
tipn, which however, as he imagined, con-r 

cerne4 
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ccrfled him fo nearly, that it was not fuf- 
ficient to harangue and 4ifpute| bitf neceflary 
lik^wijfe to write upon it* 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in 
a new Poem, called by him, The Progrefs of 
flf. Divine *y in which he condt)d:s a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
Jiighcft preferments of the church, and de- 
fcribes with . that humour which was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was ex- 
tended to all the diverfities of human life, 
his behaviour in every ftation; and infinu- 
ates, that this prieft^ thus accomplifhed, found 
at lafl; 4 p^ron; in th^ BiihQp of London. 

When he was a^ed by one of his friends, 
on what pretence he could charge the bifhop 
with fuch an adion, he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only, inverted the accufation, 
and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he, who obftruded the rife of a good 
man without reafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 
this fatire; and Savage, who, a^s was his 

7 " cqnftant 
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conftant praftice, had fet his name to his 
performance, was cenfurfed in l^be Weekly 
Mifcellany'^ with fe verity, which he did not 
feem inclined to forget 

But 

* A Iborc fatire was likewife poblifhed in the fame p&pcr^ ix| 

which, w^re the following lines : 

' For cruel murder doom'd tq hempen death, 
S^vage^ by royal grace, prolpng'd his breath. 
Well' might you think he fpent his future year's 
In prayer, and fafUhg, and repentant tears. 
—But, O vain hope !— the truly Savage cries, 
" Priefls, and tl^eir flaviih dodlrines, I defpife* 

a Shall I 

*• Who, by free- thinking to frep a£tion fir*d, 

<^ In midnight brawls a deathkfs name acqnir^d^ 

** Now Hoop to learn of ecclefiaftic men ? — 

«* — No, arm'd with rhyme, at prieHs Fll take jny aim, 

f f '^hough prudence bids me murder but their fame.'' 

A|i anfwer was publffhed \n The Gentleman^s Hfi^^azfne^ 
written by an unknown hand,' from which the following 
lines are (eleded ; 

Transform'd by thoughtlefs rsige, and midnight wine* 

From malice free, and puih'd without defign ; 

In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruil. 

And brought the youth a victim to the dud ^ 

So ftrong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears^ 

« ■ • 

InHead of wailing " all thy future years, 
^f Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears;'' 

Exert 
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But a return of inve<£tive was not thought 
a fufEcient punifhment. The Court of King's * 
.Bench was therefore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a 
charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his 
defence, that obfcenity was criminal when 
it was intended to promote the pradice of 
vice; but that Mr. Savage had only intro- 
duced obfcene ideas, with the view of ex- 
pofmg them to deteftation, and of amending 
. the age, by fhewing the deformity of wickir 
ednefs. This plea was admitted; and Sir 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age» 
To curb the prieil, and fink his high-church ragej 
To ihew what frauds the holy vedments hide. 
The nefts of av'rice, luft, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the fcenc, let merit brightly (hine. 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly guide deliver down tq fame ; 
In well-tun'd lays tranfmit a Foiler's name; 
Touch every pailion with harmonious art» 
Bxalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times (hall royal grace extol ; 
Thus poliih'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 
But grant— 
•Malicioufty that Savage plung'd the fleel, 
And made the youth its ftiining vengeance feel ; 
My foul abhors the aft, the man detefts ; 
£iit more the bigotry in prieflly breails. 

Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. 

- - • Philip 
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Philip Yorke, who then prefided m tliatt 
court, difmifled the information with enco- 
miums upon the purity and excellence of Mr. 
Savage's writiDgs. 

The profecution, howelner, anfweifed in 
fome meafure the purpofe of thofe by whom 
it was fet on foot ; for Mr. Savage Was fo far 
intimidated by it, that, when the edition oi 
his poem was fold^ he did not venture to re- 
print it ; fo that it was in a fliort time forgot- * 
ten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended* 

It is faid, that fbme endeavours were ufed 
to incenfe the Queen againft hitti: but he 
found advocates to obviate at leafl; part of their 
effedt ; for though he was never advanced, he 
ftill continued to receive his penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upoii liim 
than any incident of his life; ai^d, as his 
conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from reproach, by inform- 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation j and 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 

any 
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Any reafon to complaia of the clergy, he ttftd 
to threaten them with a new edition oi The 
Progrefs of a Divine^ it was his calm and fet^^ 
lied refolution to fupprefs it for ever* 

He ofice intended to have made a better 
jreparation- for the folly or injufticc "^v^^ith 
which he might be charged, by writing an- 
other poem, called The Progrefs of a Free^ 
thinker^ whom he intended to kad through 
all the ftages of vice and folly, to convert 
him from virtue to wickednefsi, and from re'-^ 
ligion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophif- 
try ufed for that purpofe ; and at laft to dif- 
mifs him by his own hand into the other 
World, . , 

That he did not execute this defign Js a 
real lofs to mankind^ for he was too well ac- 
quainted with all the fcenes of debauchery to 
have* failed in bis reprefentations of them, 
and too zealous for virtue not to have repre- 
fented them in fuch a manner as fhould ex-* 
pofe them either to ridicule or deteftation. 

But this plan was, like others^ formed and 
iaid afid«, till the vigour of bis imagination 

wa^ 
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was fjpient, arid the eflfervefcence of invention 
had fubfided; but foon gave way to fome 
other difign, which pleafed by its novelty for 
a while, and then was negleded like the 
xonxier* 

He was ftill in his ufual exigencies, having 
no certain fupport but the penfiori allowed 
him by the Queen, which, though it riiight 
have kept an exa£t oeconomift from want, 
was very far from being fufficient for Mr. Sa- 
vage, who had never been accuftomed to dif- 
mifs any of his appetites without the gratifi- 
cation which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaking 
of every pleafure that fell within his view. 

His condudl with regard to his penfion was 

very particular. No fooner had he changed 

the bill, than he vanifhed from the fight of all 

his acquaintances, and lay for fome time out 

of the reach of all the enquiries that friend- 

Ihip or curiofity could make after him ; at 

length he appeared again pennylefs as before, 

but never informed even thofe whom he 

feemed to regard moft, where he had been, 

nor was his retreat ever difcovered. 

8 This 
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This was his conftant pra<Sice during th^ 
whole time th<it he received the penfipn from 
the Queen : He regularly difappeaf ed and re- 
turned. He indeed affirmed that he retired 
to ftudy, and that the money fupported him 
in folitude for many months ; but his friends 
declared, -that the fliort time in which it was 
Ipent fufficiently confuted his own account of 
his condud:* 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifed hini 
friends, who were defirpus of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto opprefled; and therefore 
folicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour 
with fo much earneftnefs, that they "obtained 
a promife of the next place that fhould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds a yfear. This promife was made 
with an uncommon declaration^ " that it was 
« not the promife of a minifter to a peti:^ 
•* tioner, but of a friend to his friend," 

Mn Savage now concluded himfelf fet at 
eafe for ever, arid, as he obferves in a poem 
written on that incident of his life^ trufted 

You III. X .and 
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and was trufted; but foon found that his 
-confidence was ill-grounded, and this friend- 
ly promife was not inyiolable. He (pent a 
long time in folicitations, and at iaft defpair- 
ed and defifted. 

ft 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
"the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 
(hould not ftrengthen his own intereft by ad-^- 
vancing him, fgr he had taken care to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in coffise-houfes as an advocate 
for the miniftry of the laft years of Queen 
Anne, and was always ready to juftify the 
conduft, and exalt the character of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whom be mentions with great re- 
gard in an epiftic upon authors, which he 
wrote about that time, but was too wife to 
publifh, and of which iDnly fome fragments 
have appeared, infertfcd by him in the M^ga- 
vdne after his retirement. * 

To defpair was n6t, however, the charac- 
ter of Savage ; when one patronage failed, 
he had recourfe to another. The pilnce was 
now cxtreinely popular, and h^d very Kbe- 
rally - rewarded the merit of fome .writers 
- - - I whom 
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wh)Qm Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to 
himfelf, *nd therefore he refplved. to addrefs 
a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fub- 
jediy which could regard only perfons of the 
higheft rank and higheft affluence, and which 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to 
procure the patronage of a prince ; and ha- 
ving retired for fome time to. Richmond, that 
he might profecute his defign in full tranquil- 
lity, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the foUcitations of creditors, by which his 
meditations were in equal danger of being 
difconcerted^ he produced a poem On Public 
Spirit^ with regard to Public Works. 

. The plau of this poem is very extenfive, 
axid comprifes a multitude of topics, each of 
which might furniih matter fufficient for a 
loog performance, and of which fome have 
already employed more eminent writers ; but 
as he was perhaps not fully acquainted with 
the . whole extent of his own defign, and 
was writing to obtain a fupply of wants too 
prefling to admit of long or accurate enqui- 
ries, he pafles negligently over many publick 

X 2 works 
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works, which, even in his own opinion, de- 
fer ved to be more elaborately treated. 

••• 

But though he may fometimes difappoint 
his reader by tranfient touches upon thefe 
fubje^s, which have often been confidered, 
and therefore naturally raife expeftations, he 
muft be allowed amply to compenfate his' 
omiffions, by expatiating, in the conclufion 
of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though ^ 
it now appears more fufceptible of embellilh- 
ments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
afTefl: the paffions, than many of thofe which 
have hitherto been thought moft worthy of 
the ornaments of verfe. The fettlement of 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the efta- 
blifliment of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfor- 
tunes have made their own country no longer 
ipleallng or fafe, the acquifition of property 
without injury to any, the appropriation of 
the wafte arid luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoyment of thofe gifts which hea^- 
ven has fcattefed upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be confidered with- 
out giving rife to a great number of pleafing; 
ideas, and bewildering the imagination in de*^ 

lightful 
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Kghtful prolpeds ; and, therefore, whatever 
Ipeculations they may produce in thofe who 
have, confined thetnfelves to political ftudies, 
naturally fixed the attention, and excited the 
applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confiders men driven into other countries 
for Ihelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and 
deserts, and pafs their lives and fix their pos- 
terity in the remot^ft corners of. the world, 
to avoid thofe hardfliips which they fuffer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly 
enquire, why the legiflature does ^ot provide 
a rerpedy for thefe miferies, rather than en- 
courage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeft man is a 
)ofs to the community; that thofe who are 
unhappy without guilt ought to he relieved : 
p.nd the life, which is overburthened by acci- 
dental calamities, fet at eafe by the care of 
the publick ; and that -thofe, who have by mif- 
condud: forfeited their claim to favour, ought 
rather to be ma4e ufeful to the fociety which 
they have injured, than driven from It. But 
the poet is employed in a more pleafing 
undertaking than, that of propofing laws, 
which, however juft or expedient, will never 
be- made, or endeavouring to reduce %(x Ta- 

X 3 tional 
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tional fchcmes of government focieties which 
were formed by chance, and are condnded 
by the private paffiona of thofe who preiide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from warjt and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, 
and fecurity, and feats him in fccncs of 
peaceful foKtude, and undifturbed rcpofe. 



Savage has not forgotten, amidft the plea-? 
fing fentiments which this prolpedt of retire-? 
ment fuggefted to him, to cejifure thofe 
crimes which have been generally committed 
by the difcoverers of new jregions, and to ex-^ 
pofe the enormous wickednefs of making war 
upon barbarous nations becaufe they cannot 
jrefift, and of invading countries becaufe they 
are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to 
propagate vice, ^nd of yifiting diftant landi 
pnly to lay them wafte. He has aflerted the 
natural equality of naanldnd, and endeavour- 
ed to fupprefs that pride which inclines men 
to imagine that right is the confequence of 
powen 

His defcription of the various miferies 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
Ipountries, affords another inftance of his pro- 
ficiency 
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ficiency in the impcatant and extehiive iludy 
of hum^n life; and the tendernefs with 
which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. 

< 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem 
difcovers a cl^^nge which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publifhed in his 
Mi&dllanies, he declares his contempt of the 
contrafted views and narrow profpefts of the 
middle ftate of life, and declares his refolution 
either to tower like the c€4ar, or be trampled 
like the Ihrub ; but in this poem, though ad* 
dreffed to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
life 4s comprifmg thofe who ought moft to 
attraA reward, thofe who merit moft the 
confidence of power, and the familiarity of 
greatnefs ; and, accidentally mentipning this 
paftage to one of his friends, declared, that 
in his opiniori all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that ftate* 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not, 
omit to cond^nm that abfurd cuftom which 
prevails among the Englifh, of permitting 
fcrvants to receive money from ftrangers for 

X 4 . the 
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the entertunment that they recdve, aind there* 

t 

fore inferted in his poem thefe Hues ; 

But what the flowering pride of gardens ^are. 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to accefs fhould ftillgive way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay? 
If perquifited varlets frequent ftahd, 
And each new walk muft a new tax demand B 
What foreign eye but with contempt'furveys ? 
• What Mufe fhall from obliyjon friatch their 
praife? 

» 

But before the pubKcation of hia per-formr 
ance he recollected, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
{hewn for money, and ths^t flie fo openly 
countenanced the pradice, tl^at (he. had ber 
flowed the privilege of {hewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whpfe merit {h? 
valued hdrfelf upon rewarding, thpugh {he 
gave him only the liberty of difgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, with more pradence 
than was often exerted by him, that the puhr 
lication of thefe lines might ht officioufly xtr 
prefentgd as an infult iipon the Queen, to 

whom 
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l?vh6m he owed his life and his fubfiftence; 
and that the propriety of his obfervation 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which theP unfeafonablenefs of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore fiipprefled the paflage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the fanie caution no longer 
neceffary, and reftored it to the proper 
placCf . - - • 

The poem was therefore publifhed with- 
out any political faufts, and infcribed to the 
Prince; but Mr.- Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefent it to 
hini, had no other method of attra(Sting his 
obfervation than the publication of frequent 
^dvertifements, and therefore received no re^ 
ward from his patron^ ho^vever generous on 
other occafions. 

This .difappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
other confident that the Priqce was not igno- 
rant of his. addrefs to him : and infmuated, 
that, if any advstnces in popularity could 
jfiave been made by diftinguifhing him, he 
4 had 
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had not written without notice, or without 
reward. 

He was once iucUoed to bfiTQ prc&nted 
his poem in perfoA, and fent to the pnnter 
for a copy with that defign; but either his 
opinion changed, or his refolution deferted 
him, and h^ continued to .refen^ negled 
without attempting to force himfelf iBt^ 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable 
than his patron, - for only feventy*two were 
fold, though the performance w^p much 
commended by fome whofe judgement iij 
that kind of writing is generally allowed^ 
But Savage eafily r-eQondled himfelf to nian<«- 
kind without imputing ayny defe(J^ to hi^ 
work, "by. 6bferving that his poem was unr 
luckily publifhed two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by confequence 
at a time when all . tbofe who could be ex-r 
peded to regard it were in the hurry of pre- 
paring for their departure, or engaged in 
'taking leave of others upon their difmiflion 
from public affairs. 

It 
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It muft be however allowed^ in juftification 
of the public, that this peirformance is not 
the moft excellent of Mn Savage's works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to con-* 
tain many ftriking fentiments, majeftie fines^ 
and juft obfervations, it is in general not fut- 
iicientty poliihcd in the language, or enliven- 
ed in the imagery, or^igefted in the plaiu \ 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch 
as very few could have fupported with equal 
patience ; but f o which it muft likcwlfe be 
confeiled, that few would have been expofed 
who received puniJiually fifty pound8 a year J 
a falary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fuflScient to fupport families above 
want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
neceffities of life require* 

But no fooner had he received his pcnfion^ 
than h^ withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a fliort time to his for-^ 
mer diftrefs, and for fome part of the year 
generally lived hy chance, eating only when 
bp was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 
ances, 
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ances/ from ' which the meann^fs of his 
drefs often excluded him, when the polite- 
nefe and variety of his conyerfatioja woul^ 
hare been thought a fufficient recompence for 
his entertainment. ♦ 



At 



' He lodged as much by accident as he 
dined, and pafTed the night fometimes d© 
mean hoiifes, which are fet open at night to 
aiiy cafu4l* watidarefifs, fometioaes ' }i> cellars 
among the riot and filth of the mealed an^ 
moft profligate of the rabble; a^d fometimes, 
when he had not mon^y to.fuppc^.even the 
expences of thefd i^feceptacles, walked about 
the ftreets till he .was weary,, and :Iay down 
in the fummer upcm^a bulk, or in th^e winter, 
with his aflbciates in poverty, among th? 
afhes of a glafs-houfe. . . ' • . . 

. .• ■ • . . 

In this manner were palTed thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated fpeculations, 
ufefol ftudies, or pleafmg converfation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found . the 
Author of ^be Wanderer^ the man of ex- 
alted fentiments, extenfive views, an4 curi- 
ous 
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0U8 obfcrvations ; the man whofe remarks on 
life might have affifted the ftatefman, whofe 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
moralift, whofe eloquence might have influ- 
enced fenates, and whofe delicacy might have 
polifhed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch necef-: 
(ities might fometimes force him upon dif- 
reputable pra<a;i'ces: ' and it" is probable that 
thefe lines in Tbe Wanderer were occalioned 
by his refle(Sion8 on his own condud : 

■ • - »^ 

Though mifery leads to happinefs, and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) 
He ftoop'd reluftant to low arts of fliamc. 
Which then, cv'n then he fcorn'd, andblufh'd 
to name. , ' r 

» 

Whoever was acquainted with him > was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
tlie "freiquency: of the uequeft made in time 
confiderable, and he was therefore iquickly 
ihunned byithofe who* were become fami- 
liar enough." to be trufted with his nece|Iities; 
but his' rambling mannd: of life, and conflant 
• ; v appearance 
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ap|>earance at hoxifes of public rdbrt, al- 
ways procured him a new. fucceffion of 
firiends, whofe kindneis had not been ex- 
Iiaufted by repeated requefts; fb that he wa» 
ieldom abiblutely without refources, but had 
in his utmofl exigencies this . comfort, that 
he always imagined himfelf fure of fpeedy 
relief. 

• It was obferved, that he always a&ed fa- 
Tours of this kind without the leaft fubmiffion 
or apparent confcioufneis of dependence, and 
that he did not feem to look upon a com- 
pliiince with his requeft as an obligation that 
deferved aiiy extraordinary acknowledge- 
ments ; but a refufal was refented by him as 
an a^ont, or complained of as an injury; 
ibor did he readily reconcile hiipfelf to thofe 
who either denied to lend^ . or gave him 
afterwards any intimation that they expeftod 
fo be repaid. 

He was fometioiea fb far cpmpaffioiu^ 
by thofe ^dio knew both Ins merit and dif- 
triefles, that they received him. into tlieir h^ 
inilies^ but they foou difcovered hiipL to be a 
t'ery incommodious inmate; for^ being al- 
ways 
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%7ays accifftomed to tin irregukt manner of 
life, he could not confine himfelf to* iny 
fbted hours, or pay any regard <to the rules 
of a family, but would prolong his conVer- 
fation till midnight, i;v^ithout confidering that 
bufmeis might require his friend's application 
in the morning ; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it w^ 
therefore impoffible to pay him. any diftinc- 
tion without the entire fubverfion of > all 
ceconomy, a kind of eftablifhment which, 
wherever he went, he always appeared am- 
bitious to overthrow. 



It muft therefore be acknowledged, in 
juftification of mankind, that it was ncA al- 
ways by the negligence or coldnefs of his 
friends that Savage was diftrefled, but becaufe 
it was in reality very difficult to preferve him 
long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him with 
money was a hopelefs -attempt j for no fooner 
did he fee himielf mafter of a fum fuffieient 
to . fet hkn firee fpom care for a dav, than he 
became profiife and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
£:heme of pleafure, he hojer retired t;ill want 
•-. . of 
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of money obliged him to fome new expe* 
dient. If he was entertjtined in a '. family^ 
nothing was any longer to be regarded. there 
but amufements and jollity; wherever Savage 
entered, he immediately expeded that order 
and buiinefs fhould fly before him, that all 
fhould thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domeflic manage-*- 
ment fhould be oppofed to his inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefTes, however aiBidlve, never de- 
jected him; in his Ipweft ftate he wanted not 
fpirit to aflert the natural digriity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fuperiority of fortune incited, and to 
trample on that reputation which rofe upon 
any other bafis than that of merit: he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or. fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, 
or clothes, one of his friends, a man not in- 
deed remarkable for moderation in his pro-^ 
Iperity, left a meflTage, that he defired to , fee 
him about nine in the morping. Savage 
knew that his intention was to affift him ; but 
was very much difgufted that he fhould pre- 

fume 
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fume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance, 
andj I believe, refufed to vifit him, and re-** 
jc<5ted his kindnefs; 

4 ' ' • 

The faitie invincible temper, whether firm-* 
hefs or bbftinacyj appeared in his condu<St to 
the Lord Tyrcontiel,- from whbm he very 
frequfently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him ihould be reftored; 
but with whom he never appeared to enter*- 
tain for a moment the thought of foliciting 
a reconciliation, and whom he treated at 
once with all the haughtinefs of fuperiority, 
and all the bitternefs of refentment. He 
wrote to him, not in a ftyle of fupplication 
or refpe^Sj' but of reproach^ menace, and 
contempt; and appeared determined, if he 
ever regained his allowance, to hold it only 
fcy ,the right of conqueft. . 

» 

, As many more can difcover, that a man 
is richer than that he is wifer than themfelves, 
fiiperiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged as. that of fortune; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufnefs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmif- 
VoL. III. Y fion 
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fion as the tyranny of affluence; and there- 
fore Savage, by aflerting his claim to defe- 
rence and regard, and by treating ihofe with 
contempt whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againft him, did rfot fail to raife a great 
number of enemies in the different clafies of 
mankind. Thofe who thought themfeltres 
raifed above him by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they foUnd Ho proteiaioii 
from the petulance of Ms wit. Thofe who 
were efteemed for their writings feiried hint 
as* a critic, and maligned him as a rivaJ, and 
almoft aft die fmaller wits were hi3 prbfefled 
enemies.- 

Among thefe Mr. Millefr lb far ihdufged 
his refentment as to introduce him in a farce, . 
and direct him to be perfonated on the ftage, 
in a drefs like that which he then wore ; a 
mean infult, which only infmuated that Sa- 
vage had but one coat, and which was there- 
fore defpifed by him rather thaii refented; 
for though he wrote a lampoon againft 
Miller, he never printed it: arid as no other 
perfon ought to profecute that revenge from 
wlvich the perfon who was injured defifted, 

Ifhall 
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I SiaH not preferve what Mr. Savag6 fujp- 
preiflfed : df Which the publitation wbuld in- 
deed have been a punifhmcnt too fevere for 
fo impotent an aflault. 

Thfe great hardlKips of poverty were to 
Savage not the want of lodging or 6i food, 
but th^ n'eglea and contempt which it drew 
Upon hitti. He complained, that as his 
ifikirs grew defperate, he found hig repu- 
tation ifor tapacity vifibly decline; that his 
opittioH Ih tjueftions .of criticifm was no 
Joii^t regarded, when his coat wis out of 
fafliibll ; and that thofe who, in the interval 
of feiii ji^rofperity, were always encouraging 
him to great utldertakings by encomiums on 
his genius and aflurances of futcefs, now re- 
ceived any iHfention of his defigns with cold- 
nefs, thought that the fubjefts on which he 
propo'fed tb Write were very difficult, and 
were ready to inform him, that the eveht of 
a poem Was uncertain, that an author otight 
to employ much time in the confidera'tion bJT 
his plan, and not prefume to fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, 
and a fuperficial knowledge; difficulties were 

Y 2 ftarted 
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Jftarted on all fides, and he was no longci' 
qualified for any performance but TbeVolun^ 
Uer Laureate 

Yet even this kind of contempt never de-^ 
prefled him ; for he always preferved a flcady 
confidence in his own capacity, and. believed 
nothing above his reach which he fliould at 
any time earneftly endeavour to attain. He 
formed fchemes of the fame kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered! 
himfelf .with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 
period of his life; For the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
than for that of riches; for he was naturally 
inquifitive and defirous of the converfation 
of thofe /from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fome- 
times offered of raifing his fortune; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which^ 
when once he was in pofleflion of them^ 
rarely forfook him; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his moneys 

While 
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While he was thus wearing out his life in 
cxpedlation that the Queen would Tome time 
recollect her promife, he had recourfe tq the 
ufual practice of writers, and pyblilhed pro-f 
pofals for .printing his works by fiibjCbjription, 
to. which he was encouraged by the fuccefs. of 
many who had not a. better rij^ to the 
favour of the publick ;. hut, whatever was the 
reafon, he did not fimd the world ^equally 
inclined to favour hifn; and he obferved 
with fome difcontent, tliat, though he offer- 
ed .his works at half a guinea, he was able 
to procure- liut a. fmall number . in com- 
parifon with • thofe .who fubfcribed twice as 
inijcli to Duck, : : / 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
faw his propofals neglected by the Queen^ 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon 
ardour, and incited a competition among thofe 
who attended the court, who ihould moft 
promote his interdft, and who^ fliould firft 
offer a fubfcription. This was a- diftindlion 
to which Mr. Savage made no fcruple of af- 
ferting that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
his genius, gave him a fairfer title, than 

Y 3 CPUI4 
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couI4 be pleaded by hini on whpm.it ^as 
conferred^ 

Savage's applications were however not 
tiniverfally unfuccefsful ; for fome of die no-- 
biKty countenanced his defign, Qncquraged 
his propofals, and fubfcribed with great libe- 
rality. He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo^ 
lals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcdptions af- 
forded him was not lefs volatile thaa that 
lyhich he received from his other jfeh^qies ; 
Hrhenever a fubfcription JHraspaid him, he 
went to a tavern ; and, as money fii coUeiSed 
is neceflarily received in fmall lums, he 
never was able to feixd hU poexx^ tft.^be 
prefs, but for many years continued his foljci-i^ 
tation, and fquandered whatever he ob^ii^d^ 

This projed of printing his woril^s was 
frequently rpviv^d ; and, as his pj;g|>Qfals 
grew pbfoletc, pew ones were p4ii{te4 withi 
firefher dates. To form fchen^es fbr thf pub* 
^ication w^ pnc of his favourite amufeinents | 
por was he pver moy e at cafe ttiaij wh^nj 

with 
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with any friend who readily felUn with his 
fchemes, he was ac^jufting the print, forming 
the adyertiiements, and regulating the dif- 
perfion of his new edition, which he really 
intended fome time to publifh, and which, 
^8 long as experience had fliewn him the 
impafTibility of* printing the volume together, 

he at laft determined to divide into weekly 

• . . . . • • ■ • ■ 

or iponthly numbers, th^t the profits of 

the firll might fupply the expences of the 
next. 

t 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedi- 
ents and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the 
greateft part in the fear of profecutions from 
his creditors, and confequently fkulking in 
obfcure parts of the fown, of which he was 
no ft^ranger to the remoteft corners. But 
wherever he came, his adcjrefs fecured him 
friends, whom his neceflities foon alienated; 
fo th^t he had perhaps a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before at- 
tained, there being fcarcely any perfon emi- 
nent on any acpount to whom he .was not 
J^nown, or whofe c;^ara<3:er he was not in 
fproe ,4.e5ree able to delineate* 

y 4 To 
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To the acquifition of this extenlive ac^ 
quaintance every circumftance of his life con- 
tributed. He excelled in the arts of conver- 
fation, and therefore willingly praftifcd them : 
He had feldom any home, or even a lodging 
in which he could be private j and therefore 
was driven into publie-houfes for the common 
conveniences of life and fupports of nature^ 
He was always ready to comply with every 
invitation, having no .employment to with- 
hold him, and often no money to provide for 
himfelf ; and by dining with one company^ 
he never failed of obtaining an intrckiudtiori 
pto another. 

Thus diflipated was his life, and thus ca- 
fual his fubfiftence ; yet did not the diftradion 
of his views hinder him from reflexion, nor 
the unpertainty of his condition deprefs his 
gaiety. When he had wandered about with- 
out any fortunate adventure by which he was 
led into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
lludy, or amufe it with pleafin^ imaginations j 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft fallen 
upofi him. and even thpn in a few moment^ 
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|he tvould difentanglel' himlelf from his per-? 
plexity, adopt the fubjed: of converfation, 
and apply his mind wht)lly to the objefts that 
others prefeAted to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already 
imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
iaew calamities. The death of the Queen de- 
prived him of all the profpecfls of preferment 
with which he fo long entertained his imagi*^ 
nation ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had be- 
fore given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promife, he 
was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was howisver, at that time, fupported 
by a friend; and as it was not his cuftom to 
look out for diftant calamities, or to feel any 
other* pain than that which forced iffelf upon 
his fenfes, he was not much afflicted at his 
iofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf that his 
penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewife to 
fupport him: he had taken a refolution to 
^rite a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir 

Thomas 
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Tl^o^ma* Ovcxb^ifYy in wfalch he prcfenr^d a 
fpy liucis of hb fornpiej play^ b^ m^de a total 
alt^ra^tipn of the plan, added new incidents, 
and introduced new ch^aifters; fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former. . 

]\^any pf his friend? felaDied him fqr nof 
majcing choice of another fnb}e£t; but, in 
irindication of himfelf, he fiflerted, thftt it 
yfts nqt cafy to find a better; and that he 
thought it his intereft to eXtiqguifh the me- 
IQory of the firft tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one lef^ 4efe<^iye upon the 
fame ftory ; by which he fhould entirely de- 
feat the ^rtifice.Qf th^ bookfellers, who, after 

t;h^ 4^*^^ ^^ ^^7 author of jn^put^tion, are 
^}ways induftrious to fw^ll. bis Jj^qrks, by uni-» 
|ipg his worft produ(3:ions wjth h\s beft* 

In the e?:eciitipn of this f<;hsroe, however, 
he prpgeeded but flowly^ and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he could find 
no other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf 
^yith ,gpufit|ng the profits,; and pefh^ps ipagi^ 
jied, that tl:^e theatripal rppujation whigh he 
yras abqut tp acquire^ MfoulcJ ^c equivalent to 
i' ^ '^ all 
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all Xh^t he ^xad loft by the death of his pa- 
trpnefe> 

Jle jdijl not, [n confidence of his approach- 
ing riches, negled the mcafures prpper Jq ^e^ 
cure the continuance of his penfion, though 
fome of his favourers though? him .^ul^ble 
for omitting to wjite on her dfiafb j • bvff on 
her birth-day r>e:?l year, he gayp a. pjoof of 
the folijiity of his ju^geipent, ai^d tbj? ppwer « 
df his g!2pius. JrJ£ feieyjT- that t|ie traclj: of 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was 
impoflible to travel in it without trjeadi;i|f ia 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
hiip; ^nd that therefore if w-as oeceffar^, that 
he might diftinguifh himfelf jfrpm ffie herd pf 
pncomi^fts, to fin^ QUt forne mw walk of fu- 
peral panegyric. 

• • • 

This 4iffic>ilt taik he p^rfqrm^d iji fuo^ a 
manner, that his poem may be juftly ranked 
among the bsft pieces, that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her jdeath to her birthrday, he has 
formed ^ happy combinatioii of topics, >yhich 
^ny other man wquld haye thought it very 
dilEcult to conned in one view, but which he 

ha$ 
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has united in fuch a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural j and it may- 
be juftly faid, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears fcarcely pofr 
fible for any man to mifs* ^ 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images^ is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet 
this poeni above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not necelTary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which 
would defervedly be admired in any othe^ 

performance, 

i 

. To thefe proofs of his genius may be add- 
ed, from the fame p6em, an inftance of his, 
prudence, an excelleilce for which he was not 
fo often diftinguifhed ; he does not forget to 
remind the King, in the mod delicate and 
artful manner, of continuing his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs, 
he was for fome time in fulpence, but was in 
no great degree folicitous about it ; and con- 
tinued his labour upon his new tragedy with 
great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
a confiderablc time fupported him, removing 
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jhiis family to -another place, took occalion to 
ilifinifs him. It then became neceflary to en- 
quire more diligently what was determined in 
his affair, having reafon to fufpedl that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received his.penilon at the ufual 
time* 


I 

It IS faid, that he did not take thofe me-* 
ihods of retrieving his intereft, which were 
'moft likely to fucceed ; and fome of thofc 
who were employed in the Exchequer,, cau- 
tioned him againft too much violence in his 
proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
regulated his condudl by the advice of others, 
gave way to his paffion, and demanded of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reafon 
of the diftin<9:ion that was made between him 
and. the other penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perhaps deter- 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
, delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was 
accufed or fufpe£ted, and whatever influence 
was employed againft him, he received foon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 

of 
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6^ regaining his f)ehfion ; and he had now 
rib profpe'Q: of flibfiftehce biit froni his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the timd 
required to fihifli it 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an eftate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mo- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted him, he /entered 
the world without a friend ; arid though his 
abilitifes forced themfelves into efteem ana re- 
putation, he was liever able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever profpe<3:s arole we're 
Mways intercepted as he began to approach 
them. Tlie King's intentions in his favout 
were fruftrated j his dedication to the Prince, 
whofe generofity on every other occafion was 
eminent, procured him ho reward j Sir kb- 
bert Walpole, wlio valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his prdmife to others, broke it to hiiii 
without regret ; and the bounty of the Queen 
was, after her death, withdrawn from him, 
and from hiih only. 

Such w^ere his misfortunes, which yet h6 
bore, hot only with decency, but with cheer- 

fulnefs J 
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fulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded eVeii by 
his laft difappointment^i though he tiral in 
a fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of 
diftrcfs, and often wanted both lodging ajid 
food. At tiiis time he gave another inftancc 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit: 
liis clothes were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at , a cofFee-houfe fome clothes 
and linen were left for him : the perfoYi who 
fent them did not, I believe, inform hitn to 
whom he was tb be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledgihg the 
benefit ; but tht)ugh the offer was fo far ge- 
nerous, it was made with fome negle£t of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much re- 
fented, that he refufed the prefent, and de- 
clined to enter the houfe till the clothes that 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs Was tiow publickly tkowh, 
and his friends^ therefore, thought it pnrbper 
to concert fome meafures for his relief j and 
one of them wi:ote a letter to him, in which 
he exprefTed his concern " for the miferable 
" withdrawing of his penfion;'' and gave 
him hopes, that in a fhort time he ftiduld 
f::.d himfelf fupplied with a competence, 

" without 
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** without any dependence on thofe littW 
" creatures which we are pleafed to call the 
« Great.'* 

« • 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and 
independent fubfiftence, was, that he ftioula 
retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a 
fubfcription, on which he was to live pri- 
vately in a cheap place, without afpiring any 
More to affluence, or having any farther carief 
6f reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted,* 
though with intentions very different fronK 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that 
he fhoiild continue an exile from London for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining part of his 
life at Swanfea; but he defigned only to 
take the opportunity, which their fcheme 
offered him, of retreatmg for a fhbrt tidie, 
that he might prepare his play for the ftage^ 
and his other works for the prefs, and thea 
to return to London to exhibit his tragedy^ 
and live upon the profits of his dWn labour. 

With regard to his works, he propofed 

very great improvements,' which would have 

2 required 
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l^ecjuired much time, or great application} and 
when he had finifhed them^ he defigned to do 
juftice to hid fubfcribers, by publifliing them 
according to his propofals. 

As he Was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pleafuresj he had planned but a fcheme 
of life for the country, of which he had no 
knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. He 
imagined that he fhould be tranfported to 
fcenes of flowery felicity^, like thofe which 
one poet has reflected to another; and had 
prbjedted a perpetual round of Innocent plea-* 
fures, of which he fufpedled no intenruption 
from.pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With thefe expedlationJi he was fo en«» 
chanted^ that when he was once gently re- 
proached by a friend for fubmitting to live 
upon a fubfcription, and advifed rather by a 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelf, he could not bear to debar himfelf 
from the happinefs which was to be' found 
in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftenlngi without intermiffipn, to 
the melody of the iiightmgal*, which he be** 
lieved was to be heard from every bramble^ 
and which he did not fail to mention as a 

Vol. hi. Z very 
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very important part of the happinefs of a 
country life* 

While this fcheme was rlpenifigj his friends 
direded him to take a lodging in the liberties- 
of the Fleet, that he might be fecure from 
his creditors, and fent him every Monday a 
guinea, which he commonly fpent before the 
next morning, and trufted, after his ufual 
manner, the remaining part of the week to 

the bounty of fortune. 

» 

He now began very fenlibly to feel the 
miferies of dependence. Thofe by whom he 
was to be fupported, began to prefcribe to 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to refent, nor patiently to 
bear; and he foon difcovered, from the con-' 
du£t of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was 
yet in ,the hands of " little creatures.** 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to 
fuffer, he gave many inftancfes, of which 
none appeared to raife his indignation to a 
greater height, than the method wh,ich was 
taken of furnifliing him with clothes. In- 
ftead of confulting him, and allowing him 
to fend a taylor his orders for what they* 

thought 
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thought proper to allow him, they propofed 
to Tend for a taylor to take his meafurfe, and 
then to cohiult how they fhould equip him. 

This trcathaent was nbt very delicate^ nor 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity would have 
fuggefted to him on a like occalion; but it 
had fcarcely deferved mention, had it not, 
by affecting him in an uncommon degree, 
ihewn the peculiarity of his charadten Upon 
hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft vio- 
lent agonies of rage; and, being afked what 
it cDuld be that gave him fuch difturbance, he 
replied with the utmoft vehemence of indig- 
nation, " That they had fent for a taylor to 
meafure him.'* 

'' • ■ 

How the affair ended was never enquired, 

for fear of renewing his unealinefs. It is 

probable that, upon recollection, he fubmitted 

with a good grace to what he could not avoid, 

and that he difcovered no refentment where 

he had no power. 



.^^ I 



He was, however, not humbled to inlplicit 

and univerfal compliance; for when the gen- 

Z 2 tleman, 
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tleman, who had firft informed him of the 
defign to fupport him by a fubfcription, at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by nd means be 
prevailed upon to comply with the meafurea 
that were propofcd^ 

A letter was written for him* to Sir WiW 
liam Lemon^ to prevail upon him to interpofc 
bis good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicited Sir William's affiftance,, 
for a man who really needed it as much 
as any man could well do;** and informed 
him, that he was retiring " for ever to a 
" place where be fhould no more trouble hia 
^ relation^^ friends,, or enemies;'* he cpnfeff- 
ed, that his paffion had betrayed him to fome 
conduft with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not hot heartily alk his par- 
don j and as he imagined Lord TyrconneFa 
paffion might be yet fo high, that he would 
aot *• receive a letter from hiin>" begged 
that Sip William would endeavour to foftea 
him; and exprefled his hopes that he wouMl. 
comply with his requeft, and that ^ fo fmalL 

*^ a rela- 
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* a relation would not harden his heart 
** againft him/* 

That any man fhould prefume to didate 
a letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap- 
prove it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained fentiments entirely oppofite to his 
oWn, and, as he aflerted^ to the truth ; and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his 
friend a letter full of rtiafculiiie refentment 
and warm cxpoftulations. He veiy juftly 
obferved, that the ftyle was too fupplicatory, 
and the^i^prefcntation too abje<9:, and that he 
ought at leaft to h.ave made him complain with 
** the dignity of a gentlernan in diftrefs/* 
He declared that he would not. write the 
pa'-agraph in which he was to afk Lord Tyr- 
conners pardon ; for, ** he defpifed his par- 
** don, and therefore could not heartily, and 
** would not hypocritically, afk it.'* He re--^ 
marked, that his friend made a very unrea- 
fiSnable diftin(£tiOii between himfelf and him j 
for, fays he, when you mention men of 
high rank " in your own charaSer," they are 
" thofe little creatures whom we are plcafed 

Z 3 ** to 
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.** to call the great ;" but when you addre^ 
them " in mine," no fervility is fufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety ex- 
plained the ill conf(jqueqces which might be 
expected from fuch a letter, which his rela- 
tions would print in thdr own defence, and 
which would for ever be produced as a full 
anfwer to all that he fhould alledge againfl: 
them; for he always intended to publifli a 
minute account of the treatment which he 
had received. It is to be remembered, to 
the honour of the gentleman by whpm this 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr, 
J^avage's reafons, and agreed that it ougl^t tQ 
be fupprefled. 

• 

, After many alterations and delays, a fub- 
fcription was at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman; fuch was the 
generofuy of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without folicitation, could 
npt now be effeded by application and in- 
tereft ; and Savage had a great number to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without ex- 
a^ing any feryiljties. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Savage however was fatisfied, and wil- 
ling to retire, and was^ convinced that the 
allowance, though fcanty, would be more 
than fufikient for him, being now determin- 
ed to commence a rigid oeconpmift, and to 
live according to the exadeft rules of fru- 
gality; for nothing was in his opinion more 
conteniptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his income, exceeded it; and yet he 
<:onfeired, that' inftances of fuch folly were 
tpo common, and laniented that fome men 
were not to be trufted. with their pwn 
money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left 
London in July 1739, having taken leave 
with great tendernefs of his friends, and 
parted from the author of this narrative with 
tears in his eyes. He was furnifhed with 
fifteen guineas, and informed, that they would 
be fuflScient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for 
fome time; and that there remaiaed but little 
more of the firft coUedtion. He promifed a 
ftriO: adherence to his maxims of parcimony, 
and went away in the ftagercoachj nor did 

Z 4 his 
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}iis friends exped to hear from lum, dU ha 
informed them of his wival at Swanfea. 

But when they Icall expefted, arrived a 
letter dated the fourteenth day after his de* 
parture, in which he fei^t them word, that he 
was yet upon the road, and without n^oney j 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 
put a remittance. They then fent liim the 
money that was in their hands, with which 
he was enabled to reach BriftoL from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by ^aten 

At Briftol hp found an embargo laid upon 
the (hipping, fo th^t he could not immediately 
obtain a palT^gc ; and being therefpre obliged 
to ftay there fqine time, he^ with his ufual 
felicity, ingratiated himfelf withr many of 
the principal inhabitants, was invited to their 
houfes, diftinguLQied at their public feafts, 
and treated with a regard that gratified 
his vanity, and therefore eafily engagjed hi» 
^ffeftion. 

He began very early after* his retirement 
to can^plain of the con^uift of bis friends in 

IfOndon, 
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London, and irritated many of them fo 
much by his letters, that they withdrew, 
however honourably, their contributions; and 
it is believed, that little more was paid him 
than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman who propofed 
the fubfcription. 

After fbme ftay at Briftol he retired to 
Swanfea, the place originally propofed for 
his refidence, where he lived about a year, 
very much diffatisfied with the diminution of 
his falary ; but contracted, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were moft dit- 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr, Powel and Mrs. Jones, by 
fome verfes which he inferted in The Gentle--- 
mans Maga^ne"^. 

Here he compleated his tragedy, of which 
two afl:s were wanting when he left London, 
and was defirous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ftage. This delign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his 
ghief benefactor to put it into the hands of 

f Rcprin^d in t|\e Ute foUcf^on. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomfon and Mr. M^et, that it might 
be fitted for the ftagc, and to allow his friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an annual 
penfion fhould be paid him. 

w 

I 

This propofal he rejefted with the utmoft 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgment of thofe, to whom he was 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to his oWn» 
He was now deteripined, as he e?:preflfed it^ 
to be " no longer kept in leading--ftrings,*' 
and had no elevated idea of *' h^s bounty, 
♦* whq propofed to penfion him out of the 
^ profits, of his own labours," 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub- 
Icription for. his works, and had once hopes 
of fuccefs; but in a fhort- time 'Afterwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to which he thought it not 
reaforiable to- be confined , for the gratification 
of thofe, who, having promifed him a liberal 
income, had no fooner baniflied him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allow- 
ance to a falary fcarcely equal to the ^epef-^ 
fities of life. 



His 
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r His refentment of this treatment, which, 
in his own opinion at leaft, he had notde-^ 
ferved, was fuch, that he broke off aH cor- 
refpondence with moft of his contributors, 
and appeared to confider them as perfcLCU- 
tors and pppreffors; and.Jn the. latter part 
of his life declared, that th?ir qonduft toward 
him, fmce his departure from London, " had 
'^ been perfidioufnefs improving on perfidi- 
^^ oufitefs, and inhijmaiiity pn inhumanity/' 



It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceffitics 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thdfe by wl^om he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. . But it muft be . granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great 
hardfliip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription fronni a man, who, upon the faith 
of their promife, had gone into a kind of 
banifliment, and abandoned all thofe by whom 
he had been before relieved in his diftreflts, 
will find it no eafy talk to vindicate their 
conduct. 

. It may be alledged, and perhaps juftly, 
that he was petulant and contemptuous, that. 

he 
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he more frequently reproached his fubfcribers 
for not giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received; but it is to be remem- 
bered, that this conduft, and this is the worft 
charge that can be drawn up againft him ^ did 
them no real injui^; and that it therefortf 
ought rather to have been pitied than refent- 
cd; at leaft, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; 
epithets which his condu£k will hardly deferve 
that ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded 
to put himfelf into his power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded 
by Savage, that they fhould, before they had 
ta^en away what they promifed, have re- 
placed him in his former ftate, that they 
Ihould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he fhould 
have been recalled to London before he was 
abandoned. He might juftly reprefent, that 
he ought to have been confidered as a lion, 
in the toils, and demand to be releafed before 
the dogs fhould be.loofed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe him- 
felf, and, with an intent to return to Lon- 
don, 
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don, went to Briftol, where a repetition of 
the kindnefs which he had formerly found 
invited him to flay. He was not only ca- 
refled and treated, but had a colle£tion made 
for him* of about thirty pounds, with which 
it had been happy if he had immediately, de- 
parted for London i but his negligence did 
not fuffer him to corifider, that fuch proofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeiied, 
and that thi$ ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effed: of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefsj and therefore 
he took no care to improve the happy time, 
but was encouraged by one favour to, hc^e 
for another, till at length generpfity was ex- 
haufted, and officioufncfs wearied. 

Another part of his mifcondud: was the 
pradtice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon-^ 
able hours, and difconcerting all the families^ 
into vHhich he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce whidb • all the 
charms of his converfation could not com- 
genfate; for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fati§fa(aion by the lofs, of folid g^in,,- 
wWch muft be the confequence of midnight 
merriment, as thofe hours which were 

\ gaitied 
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gained at night were generally loft in thd 
morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decrealing, perhaps with- 
out fulpeding for what reafon their conduit 
was altered ; fpr he ftiU continued to harafs, 
with his no£hirnaI intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their 
houfes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his 
refidence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for 
he fometimes returned to his lludies, and b^- 
gan feveral conliderable defigns. When he 
felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
from the knowledge of his friends, and lay 
hid in an obfcure part of the fuburbs,. till he 
found himfelf again defiroijs o£ company, to 
which it is likely that intervals of abfence 
made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of return- 
ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
ftagej but, having negledled to depart with 
the money that was raifed for him, he could 

not 
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not afterwards procure a fum fufficient to de- 
fray the expences of his journey ; nor per- 
haps would a frefh fupply have had any other 
efieft, than, by putting immediate pleafures 
in his power, to have driven the thoughts of 
his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus Ipending the day in 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs 
ftole upon him by imperceptible degrees. 
His conduct had already wearied fome of 
thofe who were at firft enamoured of his con- 
verfation; but he might, perhaps, ftill have 
devolved to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal fuccefs, had not the de- 
cay of his clothes made it no longer confident 
with their vanity to admit him to their tables,- 
or to aflbciate with him in public places. He 
now began to find every man from home at 
whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore no 
longer able . to procure the neceflTaries of life, 
but wandered about the town, flighted and 
negleded, in queft of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his m'ifery, he was purfued by 
the officers for fmall debts which hie had con- 

5 traded i 
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tradied; and was therefore obliged to witli« 
draw from the fmall number of fridnds from 
whom he had ftill reafon to hope for favours^ 
His cuilom was to lie in bed the greateft part 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his 
vifit return again before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which was in the garret of an dbfcure 
inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and 
confined on the other, he flifFered the utmoft 
extremities of poverty, arid often failed fo 
long that he was feized with faintnefs, and 
had loft his appetite, not being able to bear 
the fmell of meat, till the adtion of his fto- 
mach was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himfelf a decent coat, and deter- 
mined to go to London, but unhappily fpent 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was 
he again confined to Briftol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailififs. In this exi- 
gence he once more found a friend, who 
Iheltered him in his houfe, though at the 
4 iifual 
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ufual inconveniences with which his com- 
pany was ittended ; for he could neither be 
perfuadcd to go tb bed iii the night, nor td 
rife in the day* 

It is obfcrvablei that in thcfe vanou^ fcSened 
of mifery, he wag always difengaged and 
.cheerful: he at fbirie times purfued his ftu- 
dies, and at others continued or enlarged his 
epiftolary correipbridence ; nor was he ever 
fo far dejefted as to ejideatour to procure an 
Incrdafe of his allowance by any other me-* 
thods than .accufations and r^rdaclies. 

He had now ho lojiger any hope« 6f af^ 
iiftance from his friends at Briftol^ who as 
merchants^ and by donfeqaence fufEciehtly i 
ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to 
have looked with much companion upon neg- ' 
ligence and extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fiich con-^ 
fequence as negledt of economy* It is na- 
tural to imagine, that many of thofey who 
would have relieved his real wants, weri dif^ 
couraged from the exertion of their benevc^ 
lence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and convkiioa that 

Vol. IIL A a relief 
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relief would only be momentary, and that, 
the fame neceffity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, flill 
intending to fet out in a few days for Lon- 
don ; but on the i oth of January 1 742-5, 
having been at fupper with two of his friends, 
he was at his return to his lodgings arrefted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-houfe, and conducted to the 
houfe of a IhcrifTs oflScer, The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 
to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
fupped, is too remarl^^ible to be omitted. 

" It was not a little unfortunate for me, 
•' that I fpent yefterday's evening with you ; 
'' becaufe the hour hindered me from enter- 
*' ing on my new lodging ; however, I have 
♦* now got' one but fuch an one, as I believe 
** nobody would chufe. 

" I was arrefted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, 
^* juft as I was going up ftairs to bed, at Mr* 
Bowyer's ; but taken in fo private a man- 
ner, that I believe nobody at the White 

5 ** Lion 
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^ Lion is apprifed of it. Though I let the 
*' officers know the ftrength (or rather weak- 
" nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated me 
" with the utmoft civility ; and even when. 
" they conduded me to confinement, it was 
** in fuch a manner, that I verily believe I 
** could have efcaped, which I would rather 
" be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 

the whole amount of my finances was but 

three pence halfpenny. 



4€ 
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** In the firft place I muft infift, that you 
will induftrioufly conceal this from Mrs. 

^* S 8, beckufe I would not have her 

** good-nature fufFer that pain, which, I 
" know, fhe would be apt to feel on this oc- 
** cafiori. 



*' Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all 
*' the ties of friendfhip, by no means to have 
** one uneafy thought on my account; but 
** to have the fame pleafantry of counte- 
** nance, and unruffled ferenity of mind, 
** which (God be praifed !) I have in this, 
•* and have had in a much feverer cala- 
" mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if 
*' you value my friendfhip as truly as I do 

. A a 2 " yours, 
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•* yours, not to utter, or even harbour, tffe 
^ lead refentment againft Mrs* Read. I be« 
** lievc flie has ruined me, but I freely for-^ 
" give her ; and (though I will never more 
^ have ^ny intimacy with her) I would, at a 
** due diflance, rather do her an a£t of good, 
than ill will. Laftly (pardon the cxpref- 
{ion)y I abfolutely command you not to 
offer mic any pecuniary affiftance^ nor to 
attempt getting me any from any one of 
your friends. At another time, or on 
any other occafK)n, you may^ dear friend^ 
" be well affured, I would rather write to 
^ you in the fubmiJIiVe ftyle of a requeft, 
^ than that of a peremptory command* 
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** However, that my truly valuable friend 
may not think I am too proud to afk a fa-» 
vour, let me entreat you to let mc have 
your boy to attend me for this day, not 
only for the fake of favinjg me the expence' 
of porters, but for the deCvery of fome let- 
ters to, people whofe names I would not 
^ liaye known, tof ftrangersr 

^^ The civil treatm^irt I fiavis titus &x vdet 

^ from thofe whofe prkbtier X am^ makes me" 

' ^ . ' •' thankful 
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^* thankful to the Almighty, that, though he 
^* has thought fit to yifit me (on my biithj- 
^* night) with affli<9:ion, yet (fuch is his great 
^' goodnefs !) my afBidion is not without aW 
^' leviating circumftauces* I murmur not j 
" but am all refignation to the divine will. 
** As to the world, I hope that I fhall be enT 
^* dued by Heaven with that prefence of 
'• mind^ that ferene dignity in misfortune^ 
*' that conftitytes the charader of a true no^ 
** bleinan ; a dignity i^ beyond that of co* 
*' ronets ; a nobility arifmg ffom^ the juft 
^* principles of phildfophy^ refined ahd ckaltw 
*" ed by thqfq of chriftianity/'- 



1 " < . ^ % 



He continued five days at the officer's, ill 
hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail, 
and aftirid the neceflity of going to. prifon. 
The ftatc in which he pafled his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
jnftly cxprefTed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : ** The whole day," fays 
he, " has been employed In various peoples* 
** filling my head with their foolifh chimeri- 
^* cal fyftems, which has obliged me coolly 
*' (as far as nature will admit) to digeft, and 
^' accommodate myfelf to, every different 

A a 3^ " P^rfon's 
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perfon's way of thinking; hurried front 
one wild fyftem to another, till it Kas quite 
** made a chaos of my imagination, and no-* 
** thing done — ^promifed — difappointed— or-^ 
** dered to fend, every hoiu*, from one part 
^* of the town to the other/* > » 

When his friends, who had hitherto ca* 
refled and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the i&une, they all re-^ 
fufed to preferve him from a prifpn at the 
expence of eight pounds ; and therefore, after 
having' been for fome time at the officer's 
houfe, " at an immenfe expence," as he ob-^ 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Newgate, 

This expence he was enabled to fuppoi^t by 
the generofity of Mr. Naih at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of his 
condition, immediately fent him five guineas^ 
and prpmifed to promote his fubfcription 
at Bath with all his interefi. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained 
at leaft a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft 
from the difturbing viciffitudes of hope and 
difappointment ; he npw found that his 
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friends were only companions, who were 
willing to fliare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no 
lenger expected any afEftance from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gen- 
tleman, that he offered to releafe him by 
paying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage would 
tiot confent, L fuppofe becaufe he thought ht 
had before been too burthenfome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, 
-that a collection fhould be made for his en- 
largenient ; but he *' treated the prppofal^*' 
and declared, " he fliould again treat it, with 
** difdain. As to writing any mendicant letr 
^* ters, he. had too high a fpirit, and deter- 
*^ mined only to write to fome minifters of 
^* i^late, to try to regain his penfion." 

He continued to cqnjplain of thofe that 
had feyit him into the country, and obje£ted 
to them, that he had " lofl the profits of his 
** play, which had been finifhed three years;" 
^nd in another letter declares his refolution to 
publifh a pamphlet, that the world might 
Jpnpw how ** he had been ufed." 

A a 4 This 
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This pamphlet was never written ; for he 
In a very fhort time recovered his ufual tran^ 
quilUty, and chearfully applied himfelf to 
more inoffenfive ftudies. He indeed fteadily 
declared, that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
h*lf the film ; but he feemed to refign him-* 
felf to that as well as to other misfortunes, 
and lofe the remembrance of it in hi$ amufe^ 
ments and employments^ 

The chearfulnefs with which he bore his 
confinement, appears from the following let'^ 
ter, which he wrote, January the 30th, to 
one of his friends in London ; 

*^ I now write to you from my oonfine-r 
** ment in Newgate, where I have been ever 
" fmce Monday lafk was fe'nnight, and 
« where I enjoy myfelf with much more 
" tranquillity than I have known for tipWards 
** of a twelvemonth paft ; having a room 
^^ entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufe-^ 
*^ ment of my poetical ff tidier, uninterrupted, 
'♦* and agreeable to my mhidl I thattk thie 
" AIniTghty, I am now all coIIe£tcd in my^ 
*' felf ; and, though my perlbn is in eonfifie- 

*' ment. 
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^* ment, my mind can expatiate on ample 
^' and ufeful fubjefts with all the freedom 
•' imaginable. I am npw more converlant 
•^ with the Nine than ever ; and if, infteacj 
f^ of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be 
^* a bird of the Mufes, I afTure you, Sir, I 
^f fmg very freely in my cagg j fometimes 
^* indeed in the plaintive notes of the night- 
f ingale ; but, at others, ^n the chearfuj 
f * ftrains of the lark.' 






In another letter he obferves, that he 
ranges from one fubjedl to another, without 
confining himfelf to any particular tafk ; and 
that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, 
whatever faults, may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fuffering well cannot be denied him^ 
The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epidetus, cpnftituted a wife man, are thofe 
of bearing and forbearing, which cannot in-p 
deed be affirmed to have been equally poflefP- 
ed by Savage ; and indeed the want of one ob- 
liged him very frequently to pra£tife the other* 

6 He 
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He was treated by Mr. .Dagg, the keeper 
oif the prifon, with great humanity ; wa$ 
fupported by him at his own table without 
any certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
himfelf, to which be could at any time retire 
from all difturbance ; was allowed to ftand at 
the door of the prifon, and fomctinies taken 
put into the fields ; fo that he fuffered fewer 
hardfliips in prifon than he had been acQuf- 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of his 
life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without effed ; and continued, du- 
ring the whole time of his impriforiment, to 
treat him with the utmoft tendernefs and ci-^ 
vility. . 

Virtue is uridoubtedly moft laudable in that 
ftate which makes it moft difficult j and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
ferves this public atteftation; and the man, 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as ^ 
pattern of benevolence. If au infcription was 
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once engraved " to the honcft toll-gatherer,'* 
lefs honours ought not to be paid ** to the 
** tender gaoler.'* 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, 
and fometimes prefehts, from his acqusdnt* 
ances; but they did not amount to a fub- 
fiftence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the generofity of this keeper; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to 
him the particular perfons from whom he 
received them, were very far from imprelT- 
ing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people pf Briftol, and therefore he thought 
he could not more properly employ himfelf in 
prifon, than in writing a poem called *^ JLiOn- 
** don and Briftol delineated/' 

When he had brought this poem to its 
prefent ftate, which, without conlidering the 
chaftn, is not perfect, he wrote to London 
an account of his delign, and informed his 
friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his 
f efolution, endeavoured to diffuade him from 

. publiljiing 
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publifliing it, at leaft from prefixing his 
name; and declared, that he could not re-r 
concile the injunction of fecrefy with hia 
xefolution to own it at its firft appearance. 
To thia Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agrees 
able tQ his ebaradter in the following terms, 

*^ I received yours this morning; and not 
•^ without a little furprize at the contents, 
*^ To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
♦^ afkrtae concerning Londoii ai^d Briftol, 
.♦* Why will I add delineated ? Why did Mr, 
^* Woolafton add the fame word to his Ret 
^* LiGiON OF Nature? I fuppofe that it 
^* was his will and jdeafure to add it in his 
cafe; and it is mine to 4o fo in my own^ 
You are pleafed to tell 'me, that you un* 
^* derftand not why fecrefy is enjoined, and 
*' yet I intend to fet my name to it. My 
" anfwer is — I have my private reafons^ 
*' which I am not ©bliged to explain to any 
*' one. You doubt my friend Mr. S 
*' would not approve of it — ^And what is it 
^* to me whether he does or not? Do you 
imagine that Mr. S — ■ — is to didlate to 
me? If any man who. calls himfelf my 

^^ friend ihould aiU:me fvidi an air, I would 

" fpurn 
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** fpurti at his friend fliip with contempt. 
You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
him know it— And fuppofe I do, what 
then ? Perhaps I can give reafons for that 
difapprobation, very foreign from what 
** you would imagine. You go on in faying, 
*' Suppofe I fhould not put my name to it — 
** My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
•* fuch thing, being determined to the con- 
trary: neither, Sir, would I have you 
fuppofe, that I applied to you for want of 
another prefs: nor would I have you ima- 
" gine, that I owe Mr. S ■■ ■ obligations 
•' which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and ftich his ^b-» 
ftinate adherens to his own refolutions^ how- 
ever abfurd. A prifoncr I fupportad by cha-» 
rity! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in 
Briflol, once carefled, efteemed, and prefent-* 
ed with a fiberal colleiSiion, he could forget 
on a fudden His danger and his obligations^ 
to gratify the petulance of his wit^ or the 
cagemefe of ^his refeatment, and publifh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonabiy expe^ 
that be Ihould alienate thofe who then iup^ 

ported 
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ported him, and provoke thofe whom he cotifd 
neither refift nor efcape* 

This refolution, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death 
could have hindered him, is fufficient to 
fliew, how much he difregarded all confi- 
derations that oppofed his prefent paffions, 
and how readily he hazarded all future ad- 
vantages for any immediate gratifications. 
Whatever was his predominant inclination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it ; nor had oppofition any 
other efFed than to heighten his ardour, and 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, 
while he was employed in foliciting affiftance 
from feveral great perfons ; and one interrup- 
tion fucceeding another, hindered him from 
fupplying the chafm, and perhaps from re- 
touching the other parts; which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finiftied in his own 
opinion ; for it is very unequal, and fome of 
the lines are rather inferted to rhyme to 
others, than to fupport or improve the fenfe; 
but the firft and laft parts are worked up 
with great fpirit and elegance. 

His 
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His time was fpent in the prifonfor the 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; but 
fometimes he defcended to lower amufements^ 
and diverted himfelf in the kitchen with the 
converfation of the criminals ; for it was not 
plealing to him to be much without com- 
pany; and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contefited 
with the firft that offered: for this he was 
fometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him furrounded with felons; but the reproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of 
* others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his 
life, he made ufe of fuch opportunities as - 
occurred of benefiting thofe who were more 
miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 
to perform any offife of humanity to his fel- 
low-prifoners. 

m 

He had now ceafed from correfponding 
with any of his fubfcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pound* 
a year which he had promifed him, and by 

whom 
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whom it was expected that he would havej 
bten in a very fliort time enlarged, becaufe 
he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the court, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fomc 
allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the 
hall was treated with very unufual refpedt; 

But the rcfentment of the city was after- 
wards raifed by fome accounts that had been 
fpread of the fatire, and he was informed 
that fome of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and 
^ to detain him a prifoner at their own ex^ 
pence. This he treated as an empty me* 
iiace; and perhaps might have haftened the. 
publication, only to flievft how much he was 
fuperior to their infults, had not all his fchem^s 
been fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon^ 
he received from one of his jQriends*, m 

• Mr, PopCrf 

whofe 
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whofe kindnefs he had the greateft confidence, 
^4Rd on .whole afliftance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as 
iudden refentpient. dictated. Mr. Savage re- 
turned a very fojemn prote%tiQn pf his in- 
nocence, but however appeared much dif- 
turbed at the accufation. Some days after- 
wards he was feized with a pain in his back 
and- fide, which, as.it was not violent, was 
;iot fufpedled to be dangerous; but growing 
daily niore langijid and dejefted, on the ajth 
of July he confined Jiimfelf to his room, and 
a fever feized his fpiirits. The fymptoms 
grew every day p^ore formidable, but his 
condition did not en^b}e him to procure any 
ajffiftancjs. The laft tipie that the keeper faw 
Hm was on July the 31ft* j when Savage, 
feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an un- 
common- earne^nefs, " I have fomething to 
" lay to you. Sir;" but, after a paufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner; and, 
finding binafelf unable to recolle£t what he 
was going to communicate, faid, ** 'Tis 
,^' gone!** The keeper foon after left him; 

• In. 17^3. 
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, and the next morning he 4iied. He was bu' 
tiiid^p the diurch-yjrfd of St. P«er^ «it tlte 

• exptettce of the keeper. -■ 

Such were the life and death- of Richard 
'Savage, a man equally difHnguifhed - hy His 

* Tirtues and vices ;. atid at once remarkable fdr 
*his weakiieffes and abiHttes. - 



He was of a middle' ftatmfe, dif'a thih habit 
^cf body, a king yifage, ' coicrfe' f (Sattfl'e^, and 
•melancholy arpefft;' of a grave and maniy 
*"dep©rtment, a folemn dignity oF inien; biit 
'which, ^npon k nearer-acquaintance, foftened 
^ into "in ^engaging eafriiefe dF manner^. ' H& 
walk Was flow, and his Voice rt'femulous and 
'mourilfuL He was *jsafily excited to fmiles, 
' but very ■ fddorh provoked to laughten 



«»« 4i'...> >.■ • J ^ 



Hrsniftid was in an uriconimton' degree vi- 
"gorous and adtive. Hi^ judgement was accu- 
rate, liis apprehenfibn quick, and^ his me- 
mory fo tenacious, that he wa¥^ frequently 

obfeirved to kiiow what he had learned from 

» ..... 

/others in a fhort time, better than thofe- by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequent- 
ly recoiled incidents, with all their combi- 

^.:. c -. nation 
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hhi^ii-ofdT<xMmcRce§y'yi^hMi~ few, wbtld 

' iiiion hiffi' -Hfrttad^tti* fi^cifliii' felicity; thkr 
Jiis -'atteTr(!fort''nei^* di&rfed him; - h6 was 
j^i'efeit 'tb ^e'^yry^oBj*C!;-'aftdpegardf4il of -the 
ttldfi ririffittg 6Wtirrentefc- --l^ h&^. the .ait o£ 
ef^fJrhg'ffbik'fcfefftjWft r4fte^-tonS< aridlfccwai.: 






If'o^tiiirqtiality is to be Imputed the exteht-* 
of his knowledge, compared with thc^feialF 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
acquire: :ih.'oHfe iningkd .itt3euf^3fy~f€m)E^E^- 
fktix>I!ni^risth^.tHe faiHid Aead5ftpf^r,ofiattc«j^on-a^ 
eAiem lapply rto/a: fedurej andji at^idff: tf^ 
ap^eafaiKOiOf thaoiightlefe; g^l^ty^ :loP:iip «!aW: 
kJeattheaBt.'^M'as.fta^efl,' 'rtor ft^ hint that .-caxil^ 
be* impDpved.; He .hMr - th^refo f^ niade-in, 
^offe^rhoufe^: tlije' fame . pr-qficiepLcy. , as* in oiljer, 
ftu^ie^i /an4 it is . remarkabje^^that-tlie, jyrijt-, 
iogs of ,^ maa ofr little^ *4uc4tioi3L itqd Jiltle^ 
reading Jjav?; aa;ait.jo|l leaping, fc2i,|?celv tij^ 
be found in any, othei: perfprmarices, out 
whif Lperhaps.as -pften. ot^fcures- as en^bellifhes' 

B t 2 His 
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Hi^ judgement/ ws^s eminently exadl both 
with regar4:to w^tiags and to men. The 
knowledge of life ^ was Indeed his chief at- 
tainn^ent ; and it is n^t without fomp fatif-? 
fadion, that { (pan produce th^ fufirage of 
SaVage in fa^vour of human natiire, of whicl^ 
he never appeared to entertain fuch odipus 
ideas as fome, who perhaps ha^ neither his 
judgement nor experience, have publifhed, 
either in oftentation of their fagacity, vindi- 
cation of their crimes^ or gjratification of t^ieir 
ipalipe. 

His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to 
praftife all the graces. He was never vehe-? 
ment or loud, but at once modeft and eafy, 
open and refpeftful j his language .was viva?? 
cious and elegant, and equally , happy upon 
grave or humorous fubjedts. He was generally 
cenfured for not knowing when to retire ; but 
that was not the defed of his judgement, but 
of his fortune ; when he left his company, 
he was frequently to fpend the remaining 
part of the night in the ftreet, or at leaft 
was abandoned to gloomy reflexions, which 

It 
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tt is not flrange that he delayed as long as he 
could; and fometimes forgot that he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made nfe of his 
abilities for the diredlion of his own conduct : 
an irregular and diflipated manner of life had 
made him the flave of every paffion that 
happened to be excited by the prefence of its 
objed:, and that flavery to his paffions reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diffi- 
pated* He was not mafter of his own mo- 
tionB) nor could promife any thing for the 

•next day. 

■ 

With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can 
be added to the relation of his lift. He apv 
peared to think himfelf bt>rn to be fupportei 
by others, and difpenfed from all neceffity of 
providing for himfelf j he therefbre never 
profectited any fcheme oi advantage, nor 
endeavoured ev6n to fecure the profits which 
his wiitings^ might have afibrded him. His 
temper waa^ in conlequence of the dominion of 
his pafllions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
"eafily engaged, and eafily difgufted j but he is 

B b 3 accufed 
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cioufly fhai\ his beaeivoknce* : • 

He was companionate both by nature and 
principle^ ^nd^ly^rpp.^adj taperfi^rffit^oS^ccs 
of humanity; • W. wh^u ,^ic .,^^a prpyQM 
(and very fmall offence^ . \^p^p. ^^|Hcicnt tp 
provqke hiip), he ^oujd profeci^ !!()^.^^Y*^S? 
with the utmoft'^acriraony.tUlJhds.paflion had 
fubfided. ,/ .: . , r - '^ r^.^. 

• ' - •• 

- f » I . • r . 1- » ... -J . ^ 

. ^ :iijia;feien4ibip-was thecefor^'/^fifelle vd^i 

vindication of thofe whom he love4,'iy^t it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
he confidered hiipftlf. as -difch^rg^d by /the 
fkft.quarrjd;»from .^J-ti^ ^MWi9j}rfor grati* 
t^; ^ ]Wpj^ bet^r^y .tJipfci^fiT^t^ prhjcji^ 
in .the Wrpith ^pf ...ijqpfi(Jeq% fl^ai been iniT 
parted, to hinv . f hi^- p^ai^ice vdrjew; ^poa 
hvp. an univerfaL ^ac(;:;i^aiiiqn .pf^ i^r^tudef 
iiMjr jaan 'it be {levied that h& wsB^yery ready 
i«^lfet.Wmf#:Cr^.from tbejlW^^fL'^^pWif 
'^<#.}...for hj^hwuld ;not;^W%r to,.conceive 
-\him^:in ^ f%j.§ :pf deppn^fK;?,' h& pridp 

fionsj^and appearing Jij^e form orinfolencc 

at 
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at 'one time, ajadrof; vanity at another. * Yar-& 
nity, tlie moft innocent /pecics of pridje^OTasr 
moft frequeatly predominant: Heicduid^not 
eafily leave off, vsrhen he had onte. begun ta 
mention himfelf or his works; npr ever read 
his verfes without ftealing his .eyes firpm.;^he 
page, ;to difcover, iij the faces of his ai^dijence^ 
how they were aSkOxd with any favourite 

paflagci. 

• • • . 

. A kinder name than that bf vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he was^ 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to rejed: tibat praifc to 
which he had n,o claim. He did not fcjcget^^ 
in menjtioning his performances^ . to^ mark 
every linq that had been fuggeJftedtqrjaweQdr,; 
ed.; and was fo accurate, as to relate that he. 
owed three words in The Wandenr ,XjOi x\xt ad-. 
vice bf hijs friends.. . 

IJisjA^ej3«ty was qiteftionedj but vJ4h lit** 
tie r4e9.foj?i ; hi$ account^, . thpugh; t^t kj^^tt^- 
always the fame, wiere; generally con^lftent^- 
When he loved any mili, he fupprefifed al^l 
]^$ faults ; aud, whgn be had been offendedj 
by him, concealed all 1^5 virtues : but his 

B b 4 characters 
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characters were generally true, fo far as lie 
proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, that 
his partiality might hanre fometimes the efie^ 
of falfehood. 

In cralfes indiffei'ent, he was zealous for vir-^ 
tue, truth, and juftice^ he knew very well 
the neceflity of goodnefs to the prefent and fu- 
ture happinefs of mankind j nor is there per- 
haps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to 
plfeafe^ by flattering the appetites, or pervert- 
iijg thfi judgement* 

_ » ■■ - r • 

*^ As art author, therefore, anti he now ceafes 
to- influence mankind in any other charafter, 
if one pitce which he had tefolved to fupprefe 
be excepted,' he has very little to fear from' 
the fl:ridleft itfofal or religiotrs cenfure. And" 
though h-e may not be altogether fecure againft 
the objediions of the critic, it muft howevef 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro* 
dudions of a gfenius truly poetical; and, 
what many writer* who have been more la--* 
vifhly applauded cafmot boaft, that they havtf 
an original air, which has no refemblance of 
any foregoing writer; that the vetfificati6n 
and fentidienjts have a caft peculiar to' thenx-^ 

V • ^.- felves^ 
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felves, which no man can imitate with fiic- 
cefs, becaufe what was nature in Savage, 
would in another be afFedlation. It muft be 
confefTed, that his defcriptions are ftriking, 
his images animated, his fidiions juftly ima- 
gined^ ^nd his allegories artfully purfued; 
that his didion is elevated, though fometimes 
forced, and his numbers fonorous and majef- 
tic, though frequently fluggifh and encum- 
bered. Of his ftyle, the general fault is harfh^ 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity; of 
his fentiments, the prevailing beauty is fubli- 
mity, and uniformity the prevailing defefU * 

For his life, or For his writings, none, who 
candidly confider his fortune, will think ail 
apology either neceflary or difficult. If he 
was not always fufficiently inftruded in ' his 
fubjed, his knowledge was at leaft greater 
than could have been attained by others in 
the fame ftate. If his works were fometimes 
unfinifhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
acted from a man opprefled with watit, which 
he has no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy 
publication. ^ The infdence aild refentment of 
which he is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpe- 

tual 
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tual h&xdihips, andr conflraifned: hoixtlj to re^ 
turn the fpuras of cojitcmpt, and reprefs thd 
infol^ce of profperlty ; aiid vaiiity may furely 
readily be p^rdoo^^dJin him, to who^ji life af-«» 
forded no other comforts than barren praifes, 
and the confciqufn^fs of deferving them. 

. Thof^ arq no proper judges of his condud:, 
who h%v$ {lumbered a^ieuy. their time on the 
dowii cjf afBuence; nor will. any. wife man 
prefunip to fay, "Had I been in Savage's 
*' donditiQUt I ihoiild have lived or written 
*^ Jfetteif than Savage.'*: 

This relation will not* be wholly without its 
i;fe, if ttofe, who languifli under any part of 
Jiifi fufFerings, fhall b^ .gabled to.foj;tify their 
patience,, by refleding th^ they; feel only- 
thofe ^fflidioi^s from which the. abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him ; or tkole, who^ 
in . confidence of fuperior capacitie3 or attain- 
mentSj difregard the common maxims of hfe, 
fhall be reminded,' that nothiog „will fujpply 
the want of piiidejice ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, Ipng <■ ontinu^, ^^ maka 
k|>o\y)edge ufel?J&,. wii:yr^iculo»s, -aotj geniua 
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A N Account of Dr. Swift has beem already 
colleded, with great diligence and acute- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according to a 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti- 
macy of our friendfhip. I cannot therefore 
\>e ejcpefted to fay much of a life, concerning 
which I had long fince communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of digpifying his 
parration with fo muqh elegance of language 
and force of fentinjent, 

JOpsIATHAN 5WIFT was, according 
to an account faid to be written by himi^If^ 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 
1 667 : according to his own report, as deli- 
yefed by Pope to Spence, he was born at 

Leiceftcr, 
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Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 
miniiler of a parifh in Herefordfhire *. Du- 
ring hi^ ii& th^ pigcg ^rf Aisr birth w^ xmde^ 
tennined. He was contented to be called an 
Irifhman by the Irilh ; but would occafionally 
call liimfelf' ^n EnglUhman. The queftion 
may; 'krithout 'much r*gret, be feft in tfie ob- 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

. Whatever was his ,l?irth^ his education^ was 
IrifH. *, He was iJent at the age, of fix to the 
ichdol at Kilkenny, arid in his lifteeritii year 
'(i68i) was adaiitted"(ritb' the X^triivcrfity of 
Duplin^ 



' -. 



In^ his academical ftudies he was. elther^not 
4i|igeiit. or not Rappy^* If miift'^dilappoint 
e^efV reader*s exp1?'(3ation,' that, when at the 
tmiaf' time he cteimed'^'fhe . Bachddrmip of 
Arts, he was foiind by the examuiers tod 
confpicuoufly deficient for regular admiflion, 
and obtamed Ms d'egrefe at laft hy fecial fa-^ 
ftour^'r^^^etm ufed'in that univerfity todfcnottf 
wahftof merit; 






' ,, • Spcncc's Attccdot©, vol. JL p. 273^ 

. .Of 
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Of this difgrace it may be cafily fupplofefl 
that he was much afhamed, and Ihante h^d its 
proper effeft in producing reformaticm. He rer 
folved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a-day^ and continued his induftry for feveh 
years, with what hnproyement is fufliciently 
known. This part cFhis'ftory well deferve's 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful ' ad- 
monition and powerful encouragement to 
many men, whofe abilities have betft made 
for a time ufelcfs by theii* paffioris Ot J)lea- 
fures, and who, having loft one patt'of fife^ 
in idlenefs, are tempted to throw a^vay the 
remainder in defpair. 



In this courfe of daily application he Conti- 
nued three years longer at Dublin ; and In 
this time, it the obfervation and memory of 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft iketch of his T'aleiofa Tub. ' ':\ 

When he was about bne-and-tWenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had* fuppoited him,* lelft x^C-fth- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother. 
who then lived at' Leicefter, aboiit the future 
courfe of His life, and By her diredionfoircit-^ 

ed 
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cd the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift's relations, and whofe father Sir John 
Temple, Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendfliip with 
Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan had been 
to that time maintained* 

Teniple received with fufHcient kindnefs 
the nephew of his father's friend, with whom 
he was, ivhen they converfcd together, fo 
jnuch ple^fed, that he detained him two years 
jn his houfe. Here he became known to 
King William, who fometimes vifited Tem- 
ple when he was difabled by the gout, and, 
being attended by Swift in the garden, fhew- 
ied him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch 
>vay. 

King William's notions were all military j 

« 

and he exprefled his kindnefs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 

took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 

fulted by the Ea.rl of Portland about the ex- 

pedieijce of complying with a bill then de- 

4 pending 



pending for making .parliaments triennial^ 
againft which King William was ftpngly pre* 
judlced) after having in vain tried to fhew 
the Earl that the propofal involved nothing 
ddngerous to royal power, he fent Swift ft)r 
)the fa?ne purpofe to the King. Swift, who 
probably was proud of his employment, and 
went with all the confidence of a young man, 
^und his arguments, and his art of difplay- 
ing them, made totally inefFedual by the pre-? 
determination of the King; and ufed to meii^ 
tion this difappointment as his firft antidote 
againft vanity* 

r Before he left Irdand he contra£led a dif*- 
order j as he thought, by eating too much 
fruit. The original of difeafe* is commonly 
obfcure. Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can getj without any great incon- 
venience. . The difeafe of Swift was giddinefs 
with deafnefs, which attacked him from time td 
time, began very early, purfued him through 
life, and at laft fent him to the grave, depri- 
ved of reafon. 

; Being much opprefled at Moor-park by 
this grievous malady, he was advifed to try 
. Vol, hi. C c his 



his native air, and went to Irdand; butf 
finding no benefit, returned to "Sir WiUiam^ 
at whofe houfe he centin^^ his ftudies, and 
is known to have read, among other bodcs^ 
Cyprian and Irenaus. He tbbtight <eKen:ire 
of great neceflity, a®d ^ed to fun half a 
mite tip and down a hill every two hottrs. 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firft degree was conferred lefi: him no 
great fondnefs for the Univerfity of Dublin, 
arid therefore he refolved to become a Mafter 
of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial wMcIi 
he produced, the words of difgrace were 
omitted, and be took his Maftdrs degree 
{July 5, 1692) with fuch reception and xe* 
gard as Mly contentied hiooa. 

While he lived with Tempk, he tifed to 
pay his iftother at teicefter an yearly vifit. 
He travelled on foot, utilefs fome violence of 
weather drdvfe him into a waggony and atf 
night he would go to a penny lodging, where 
he purchafed clean flieets for fix^pence. This 
pradlice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of groflhefs and vuljgariry : fome may nfcribe 
rt to his^Jefire of furveying>hu«Baniife 4hrough 

all 
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"all its varieties; and others, perhaps with 
equal probability, to a paflion which feems 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love 
bf a fhilling. • ' 

I , 

In time he began to think that his attend- 
ance at Moor-park deferved fome other re- 
compence than the pleafiire, however n\in- 
gled with improvement, of Temple's conver- 
fation; and grew fo impatient, that (1694)* 
he went ^.way in difcontent. 

. Temple, coijfcious of having given reafon 
for complaint, is faid to have nlade him De- 
puty Mafter pf the Rolls in Ireland ; which, 
according .to jtis kinfman's account, was an 
office whicl]^ h^ knew him not able to dif- 
charge. . Swifib therefore refolved to enter 
into the (J^lhurch,. in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainfhip to the 
Fadory at Lifbon { but being recommended 
to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 
KiJroc^ in Connor^ of about a hundred pounds 
t ye»# 

# - . f I 

-' But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift. foneceflary, that he invit- 
'" - C c 2 ed 
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ed him back, with a promife to procure him 
Engliih preferment, in exchange for the pre- 
bend which he defired him to refign. With 
this requeft Swift quickly complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their feparation, and 
they lived on together with mutual fatisfac- 
tion J and, in the four years that pafTed be- 
tween his return and Templets death, it is 
probable that he wrote the Tale of a Tub and 
the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes 
to Temple, to the King, and to the Athe- 
nian Society, a knot of obfcurc men, who 
publifhed a periodical pamphlet of anfwers to 
queftions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters. I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, faid, ** Coufin Swift, 
** you will never be a poetj" and that this 
denunciatioti was the motive of Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1 699 Temple died, and left a legacy 

with his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he 

had obtained, from King William, a promife 

of the firft prebend that ihould be Vacant at 

Weftminfter or Canterbury^ 

That 
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That this promife might not be forgotten. 
Swift dedicated to. the King the pofthumous 
works with which he was intrufted , but nei- 
ther the dedication, Hor tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and fondnefs, revived in King William 
the remembrance of his promife- Swift 
awhile attended the Court; but foon found 
his folicitations hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berk- 
ky to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary; but after having done the 
bufinefe till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
.found that one Bujb had perfuaded tjie Earl 
that a clergyman was not a proper fecrctary, 
and had obtained the office for himfelf. In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in-r 
conftancy muft hayp excited violent indigp 
nation. 

But he had yet more to fuffer. Lord Berkley 
had the difpofal of the deanery of Deny, and 
Swift expe(Sed to obtain it ; but by the fecreta- 
ry's influence, fuppofed to have been fecured by 
a bribe, it was bellowed on fomebody elfe ; and 
.Swift was difmifled with the livings of Laracor 

C c 3 and 
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and Ratbbeggin in the diocefe of Meath, 
which together did not equal half the value 
of the deanery. 

< 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fri- 
days, and performed all the offices of his 
profeflion with great decency and exa<3:nefs, 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, hq 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a 
young woman whofe name was Johnfon, the 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, in confideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune 
iwas twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. 
-With thefe Ladies he pafTed his hours of re- 
laxation, and to them he opened his bofom ; 
but they never r^fided in the fame houfe, nor 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They 
lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was 
away; and when he returned, removed to a 
.lodging, or to the houfe of a neighbouring 
• clergyman. 

Swift 
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' Swift was not one of thofe minds which 
amaze the world with (early pregnancy : his 
firft work, except his few poetiqal Effays, 
was the Dijfentwns in Athens and Rome^ pub- 
lifhed (1701) in his thirty'-fourth year. Afte? 
its appearance, paying a vifit to fome bifhop, 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge. When he feemed to doubt Bur-r 
net's right to the work, he was tojd by the 
Bifhop, that he was a young man; and, ftill 
perfifting to doubt, that he was a very pojitive 
young man. 

ft 

Three yeaf s afterward ( 1 704) was pubHfh- 
ed The Tak of a Tub : of this book charity 
jnay be perfuaded to think that it might be 
written by a man of a. peculiar charadter, 
without ill intention, but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its au- 
thor, though it be univerfally believed, was 
never owned by himfelf, nor very well pro-r 
yed by any evidence; but no other claimant 
qan be produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbifhop Sharpe and the Duchefs of 
Somerfet, by fhewing it to the Queen, de- 
barred hira from a bilhoprick. 

Cc4 WheA 
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When this wild work firft raifed the atten- 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting 
Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by feeming 
to think him the author; but Smalridge an- 
fwered with indignation, " Not all that you 
*' and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
" we (hall have, fhould hire me to write the 
f* Tale of a Tub^ 

The digreflions relating to Wpttpn and 
Bentley muft be confefled to difcove^r want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
ftand its ground againft Truth only a little 
while. The honours due to learning have 
been juftly diftributed by the decifion of 
pofterity^ 

The Battle tf the Jfy)oks is fo lik<; the Com^ 
hat des Livres^ which the fame queftion coa- 
' cerning the Ancients and Modems had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without conx- 
piunication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, ir^ 
which ali knowledge of the French book is 
perejuptorily difowned, 

For 
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For fome time after Swift was probably 
employed in folitary ftudy, gaining the quali- 
iications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England, and with what dili- 
gence he attended his parifhes, I know not» 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled author, and then 
one year (1708) produced The . Sentiments of 
a Cburcb'of^Kngland Man; the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of Bickerjlqff\ 
the Argument againji abolifbing Qhriftianity; 
and th? defence of the Sacramental Teji. 

^be Sentiments of a Churcb^of^England 
Man is written with great coolnefe, mode- 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. The Argu^ 
tnent againji abolifbing Cbrijlianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony. One pafla^e in 
it deferves to be felefled. 



■ 



*' If Chriftianity were once abolifhed, how 
could the free-thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 
ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another fubjedl fo calculated^ 
in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
lities ? What wonderful produdtions o^ wit 
fh^uld wp be deprived of from thofe, whofe 

" genius. 
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** genfus, by continual practice, hath beei^ 
** wholly turned upon raillery and inTedive^ 
** againft religion, and would therefore never 
^ be able to fhine, or diftinguifti themfehres, 
** upon any other fubjedl? We Arc daily 
^ complaining of the great decline of wi^ 
^ among us, and would take away the great- 
" eft, perhaps the only^ topick we have left. 
•* Ayho would ever have fufpc£ted Afgill for 
^ a wit, or Toland for a phitofophcr, if the 
** . inexh^uftible ftocfc of Chriftianity had not 
** been at hand to provide them wjth mate- 
" rials? What other fubjed:,^ through all art 
♦* or nature, could have produced T'indal for 
^ a profound author, or furnifhed him wi^h 
*• readers? It is the wife choice of the liibT 
*' jcdt that alone adorns and diftiuguifhea the 
^ wyiter.. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
*' thefe been employed on the fide of reli- 
^' gion, they would have immediately funk 
" into filence and oblivion." 

The reafonablcnefs of a Te^ Is not hard to 
l)e proved; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

• The attention paid to the papers publilhed 
Amder the name of Bicktrftaff^ induced Steele, 

% when 
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iphm he prqjedled the Tatler^ to afTume an 
appellation which had already gained poffef- 

fion of the readei^s ^notice. 
, > . . .... 

In the year following he wrote a PryeSt 
for the Advancement of Religion^ addrefled to 
Lady Berkley; by whofe kindnefs it is not 
unlikely that he was advanced to his bene- 
fices. To this projed, which is farmed with 
great purity of intention, and difplayed with 
fpritelinefs and elegance, it can only be 
pbjeded, that, like many projedts, it is, if 
not generally impradkicable, yet evidently 
hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord, 
3.nd perfeverance, than , a view of mankind 
gives reafpn for expe^ing. 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindication of 
Bickerflaff; and an explanation of an Ancient 
Prophecy^ which, though not completed in 
all its parts, cannot be read without amaze- 
ment. 

Soon after began the bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed ( 1 7 1 o) 
by the Primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for a remiffion of the Firft Fruits- and Twen- 
tieth parts to the Iriih Clergy. With this 

purpofe 
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puq>ofe he had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man negledled 
and oppreifed by the lad miniftiy, becaufe 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of 
their fchemes. What he had refufed, has 
never been told ; what he had fuffered was, 
I fuppofe, the exclufion from a bifhoprick by 
the remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
Icribes as the barmUfs tool of others batCy and 
whom he reprefents as altcrwaids /uitig for 
pardon. 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice; he therefore foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it 
would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without perfuading him that he was trufted, 
and not very eafy to delude him by falfe per-» 
fuailcns. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of adtion are fuppofed to have been formed; 
and was one of the (ixteen Minifters, or 
agents of the Mihiftry, whomqt weekly at 
6 each 
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each other's houfes, and were united by the 
name of Brother. 

Being not immediately confidered as an 
obdurate Tdry, he converfed indifcriminately 
with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
Steele; who, in t\\cTatkr^ which began in 
1 710, confefles the advantages of his con- 
verfation, and mentions fomething contribut- 
ed by him to his paper. Biit he was now' 
immerging into political controverfy; for 
the fame year produced the Examiner^ of 
which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. Tn 
argument he may be allowed to have the ad- 
vantage} for where a wide fyftem of con-- 
du£t, and the whole of a publick charader, 
is laid open to enquiry, the acqufer having 
the choice of fads, muft be very unfkilful if 
he does, not prevail; but with regard to wit^ 
I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
found equal to thofe by which Addifon op- 
pofed him* ' 

Early in: the next year he publiihed a Pro^ 

po/dforc^rreSling^ imprwing^ and > a/certain'^ 

ing the Eitgltjh Tongue^ in a: Letter to the 

Earl of Oxford ; written without much 

* know- 
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knowledge of the general nature of language^ 
and without any accurate enquiry into the 
hiftory of other tongues. The certainty and 
liability' which, contrary to all eitperience, he 
ttHuks attainable, he propofes to f^ur« by 
kiflituting an academy ; the decrees ojf which 
every man would h^ve been wUiifig^ and. 
many wpuld have beeji proud (p j^ipiyeji 
and whichy behag renew€d by fuccpfpy< jdbe-* 
tiom, wou]4 in a {hort timis hfxs diff^cd 
from itfdtf; • • . • • * 

He wrot^ the fanie year a Letter to the Oc-^ 
tober Club^ a number of Tory Centiemetf 
fent'frdra tfee counfry tt) Parliament, who 
formed thfettifeltes into a club, to the numbei* 
of about a hundred, and met^to animate tJie 
teal and raife the expectations of edch other; 
They- thought, with grifeit reafon^' thatthcf 
Mittiftcrs were lofing opportunities ; that fufi 
ficient life was not mide of the general ardour 
of the nation ; they called loudly for more 
changes, and ftronger eflForts ; and demanded 
the punifhmedt of part, and the 'diiitiiilion of 
die reft,^ g£ thofe wfacpi they confidcr^d ^s 
publkk robbers. ," , ■ 

. . . . * - 

Their 
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Thtir dagfetniefs was iiot gratified hj the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro-i 
bably flow becaufe fhe was afraid, and Har- 
ley^. wa§ flow, becaufe he was^doubt&l'; he 
was a tory only by neceflity^ or fqr conveni^ 
ence ; and when he had j^ower in his haivds^ 
kad no fettled purpofe £or which he £bi044d 
employ it j farced to gratify to^ 4 ccrteki d?r 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
willing, la make his. !;econcitepient to the 
Whigs utterly defperate^ he eorrefponded . at 
6nce with the two expe<3:aats of tte Crown^ 
and kqpt, as has been ohferv-ed^.the fucceffioa 
undetermined. Not knowing what to dp| h^ 
did , nothing ; and with the fate of a .dpubXef 
dealer, at lalft He loft his power^ but kept -tjif 
enemies. 

■ - * r • -. 

J 

Swift feems to 3^ave canctin?ed in -opiirieit 
with the 0£/^ober Club ; bait it was i>ot m b$» 
' |)pwer to quick^a the tardiaefe ©f Harle^^ 
}^)hoQtL ht fiimulat-ed as much a$ he <^^ld^ bu( 
wi^ little eSexSt. H< .th^t fcnows ^<sA. whii^ 
iber tOj@o^..iiS iii «=© hafte MX> moirQ. : Hatieyv 
wb© wfts peiibaips not quick by'ftatwe, beeatft^ 
yet j3iQr« flow by irrefdation ; ajwJ was cdnr 
tent to hear that dilatorinefe lamented as ijar 

tural, 
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tural, which he applauded in himfelf as pcH 
litick. 

Without the Tones, hcMevef, nothing 
could be done; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muft be appeafedj aaid the 
condu(3: of the Minifter, if it could nbt be 
vindicated, w^s to be plaufibly excufed. 

Swift now attained the letAtii of his poli- 
tical importance: he publifhed (171 2) the 
ConduSl of the Allies y ten days before the Par- 
liament aflembled. The purpofe was to per- 
fuade the nation to a peace, and never liad 
any writer more iuccefs. The people, who 
had been amufed with bonfires ifid triumphal 
procefiions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations, 
were confounded between fhame and rage, 
when they found that mines bad been exbauft-^ 
edy and millions deftroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
-or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad* 
vantage to ourfelves; that we had been bri-^ 
bing our neighbours to fight their own quar* 
rel ; and that amongft our enemies we might 

number our allies. 

That 
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That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
war was unneceffarily protraded to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he 
could have continued his annual plunder. 
But Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what 
he has fince written, that a commifiion was 
drawn which would have appointed him Ge- 
neral for life, had it not become ineffe£tual by 
the refolution of Lord Cowper, who rcfufed 
the feal. 

Whatever is receivedy fay the fchools, // r^- 
ceived in proportion to the recipient. The power 
of a political treatife depends much upon the 
difjpofition of the people j the nation was 
then combullible, and a fpark fet it on fire. 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
nuary eleven thoufind were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a nation of readers. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no agency of power or iofiuence was 
wanting. It furniflied argume*nts for conver- 
fation, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
parliamentary refolutions. 

Vol. III. D d Yet, 
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Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
tvorking pamphlet with cool perufal, will 
tonfefs that its efficacy v/as fupplied by the 
paffions of its readers ; that it operates by the 
mere weight of fadh, with very little affift- 
ance from the hand that produced them. 

' This year (1712) he publiftied his Rejleo- 
t'lons on the Barrier Treaff^ which carries on 
the defign of his ConditEf of the billies ^ dsvi 
fliews how little regard in that negotiation 
had been £hewn to the interell of England, 
and how much of the conquered country had 
been* demanded by the Dutch. 

' This was followed by Remarks on the Bi^ 
Jbop of SarunCs Iritrodu^ion to bis third Volume 
of the Hiftory of the^ Reformation ; a pamphlet 
which Burnet pubhfhed as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of th^ approach of Popery. Shvifty 
who feems to have difliked the Bifbop with 
fotoething more than political averfion, treats^ 
him like cwie wh^m he is glad of an opportu* 
nity to infult. 

Swift, being now the declared fevouritC 

an4*fi^Ppof«d confidant of the Tory Miniftry^ 

was 
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Was treated by all that depended on the Cburt 
with the refpefi: which dependents know hoW 
to pay. He foon began to feel part of the 
mifery of greatncfa; ht that could fay h^ 
knew him, cdnfidefed hlmfelf as having fpr^ 
tune in his power. Coitimiffionsy folicita^ 
tions^ remonflranceSy crowded about hin^j 
he was expected to do every man's bufinefs^ 
to procure employment for oiie, and to retain 
it for another. In affifting thofe^ who ad« 
dreflfed him, he reprefents himfelf as fuffi- 
ciently diligent ; and . defires to have others 
believei what he probably believed hitnfelf^ 
that by his interpolition many Whigs of. ixie- 
rit, and among them Addifon and Gongreve^ 
were continu^ed in their places. But every 
man of known influence hai fo many peti- 
tions which he cannot grantj that he miift 
necefTarily offend more than he gratifies, as 
the preference given to one affords all the reft 
a reafon for complaint. Wh^n I give away fi 
place^ faid Lewis XIV. / maka an hundred 
difcontented^ and one ungrateful. 

Much has been faid of the equality and 
independence which he prifetved in his eon** . 
verfation with the Minifters, of the.franknefd 

I> d 2 of 
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of his remonftrances, and the familiarity d? 
his friendfliip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fingle incidents Are fet againft the general 
tenour of behaviour^ No man, however, 
tan pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, 
than by fufFering his liberty in their prefencc 
to aggrandize him in his own efteem. Be-^ 
twe^ii different ranks of the community there 
is neceffarily fome diftance : he who is called 
by his fuperior tb pafs the interval, may very 
properly accept the invitation ; but petulanc^ 
and obtrufion are rardy produced by magna- 
nimity ; nor have often any nobler caufe than 
the pride of importance, and the malice of 
inferiority* He who knows hiihfelf neceflary 
niay fet, while that neceffity lafts, a high va- 
lue iipoil himfelf ; as, in a lower condition, 
a fervant eminently fkilful may be faucy j 
hilt he is faticy only becaufe hef is fei-vile. 
Swift appears to have preferved the kindnefs 
6f thofe that wanted him no longer ; and 
therefore it muft be allowed, that the childifli 
freedom, to which he feeras etiough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities. 

His difintereftednefs has been likewife men- 
tioned ; a ftrain of heroifm, which would 

^ liave 
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have been in his condition romandck and fu* 
perfluous. Ecclefiaftical benefices, when they 
become vacant, muft be given away ; and 
the friends of Power may. if there be no in^ 
her^nt difqualification, reafonabiy expefl: 
them. Swift accepted (171 3) the deanery of 
St. Patrick, the beft preferment that his 
friends could yenture to give hin>. That 
Miniftry was in a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the Tale of a Tubj and would 
not without much difcontent and indignation 
have borne to fee hiipi ipftalled in an EngUfli 
Cathedral, 

He refiifed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
draught of a thoufand upoii the Exchequer, 
whiqh was intercepted by the Quf pn's death, 
an<J which he refigned, as I^e fays fcin^fflft 
piiflta genfensy with many a groan. 

Iij tlie {nidft of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of Jiis vifits, his walks, his 
interviews with Miiilfter^, and quarrels with 
his iervant, and twnfn^itterf it to Mrs. John- 
\0X\ and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew 

P d 3 ^\iat 
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that whatever befel Tiim waa intcreftingi 
and to whom no accounts could be too 
minute. Whether thefe diurnal trifles 
were properly expofed to eyes which had 
never> rjpceived any pleafure from the 
prefencc of the Pean, may be reafonably 
doubted : they have, however, fome odd at- 
tradlion ; the reader, finding frequent men*^ 
tion of names which he has been ufed to 
confider as important, goes on in hppe of in- 
formation ; and, as there is nothing to fatigue 
attention, if he is difappointed he can hardly 
complain. It is eafy to perceive, froni 
every page, that though ambition prefled 
Swift into a life of buftle, the wifh ^as always 
returning for a life of eafei 

He went to tatc poflTeffion of his deanery, 
as foon as he had obtained it; but he was 
not fufFered to ftay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, which every 
day increafed, and which Bolingbroke appear* 
ed t6 retain in his laft yearst 

Swift 
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Swift contrived an interview, from whicl> 
they both departed -difcontented : he procured 
a fecond, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcilable; he tdd them his 
opinion, that all was loft. This denunciation 
was contradicted by Oxford, but Bolingbrokp 
whifpered that he was right. 

Before this violent diflenfion had (battered 
the Miniftry, Swift had publifhed, in the be- 
ginning of the year (1714), The publick Spi^ 
rit of the Whigs^ in anfwer to The Crtfts^ a 
pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the Houfe of Commons. Swift was now fo 
far alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, refolving not to be offended with hipu-- 
nity^ the Scotch Lords lA a body demanded 
an audience of the Queen, and folicited re-^ 
paration. A proclamation was iffued, in 
which three hundred pounds was offered for 
(J^fcpvery of the author. From this ftorm 

P d 4 he 
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he was, as he relates, fecured by a Jletght\ 
of what kind, or by whofe prudence, is not 
known ; and fuch was the increafe of his re- 
putation, that the Scottifh Nation applied again 
that be would be their friend. 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was 
clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aijlahic 
and Walpoku 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, 
his importance and his defigns were now at 
an end ; and feeing his fervices at laft ufelefs, 
he retired about June ( 1 7 1 4) into Berkfliire, 
where, in the houfe of a friend, he wrote 
what was then fupprefled, but has lince ap- 
peared under the title of Free Thought^ on the 
prefent State of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement 
for events which time or chance might bring 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke down 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks ; 
and nothing remained but to withdraw froiQ 

the 
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the implacability of triumphant Whi^ifra| 
and fhelter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
given by Lord Orrery and Dr, Delany, are 
fo different, that the credit of the writers, 
both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved 
but by fuppofmg, what I think is true, that 
they fpeak of different times. When Delany 
fays that he was received with kindnefs and 
refpedl, he means for the firft fortnight, 
when he came to take legal pofleffion; and 
when Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted 
by the populace, he is to be underftood d 
the time when^ after the Queen's death, he 
became a fettled refident. 

The Archbifhop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
jurifdiftion ; but it was foon difcovered, that 
between prudence and integrity he was fel- 
4om in the wrong; and that, when he was 
jright, his fpirit did not eafily yield to op- 
pofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a 
party and the intrigues of a court, they fti)l 

kept 
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kept his thoughts in agitation, as the fea 
fluduates a while when the ftorm has ceafed. 
He therefore filled his hours with fome hif- 
torical attempts, relating to the Change of the 
Mintfters and the ConduSi of the Mint/iry. 
He likewife is faid to have written a Htjlory 
of the Four Iqft Tears of ^leen Anncy which 
he began in her lifetime, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never pub- 
lifhed. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book 
under that title was publifhed, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I can only 
fay, that it feemed by no means to corre- 
fpond with the notions that I had formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr» 
Lewis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, com- 
menced Irifliman for life, and was to con- 
trive how he might be beft accommodated 
in a country where he coniidered himfelf as 
in a ftate of exile. It feems that his firft re- 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
ruflied upon him, at this time, with fuch in- 
feffant importunity, that they took poffeflion 

of 
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of his mind when he firft waked for many 
years together. 

He opened his houfe by a publick tabl« 
two days a week, and found his entertain- 
ments gradually frequented by more and more 
yifitants of learning among the men, arid of 
elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnfon 
liad left the country, and lived in lodgings 
not far from the deanery. On his publick 
days flie regulated the table, but always ap- 
peared at it as a mere gueft, like other 
Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended 
by the peculiar neatncfs and pleafantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difpofed by care to pay fome debts 
•which he had contrafted, and he continued 
it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not fufFered to 
■obftrudt the claims of his dignity; he was 
fcrved in plate, and ufed to fay that he' was 
the.pooreft gentleman in Ireland that eat up- 

I on 
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pn plate, and the richeft that lived withQUt. a^ 
coachf 

9 

How be (pent the reft of his time^ and 
how he employed his hour^ of ftudy, ha$ 
teen enquired with hopelefs ?uriofity. For 
who can give an account of anqt^er's ftur 
dies? Swift was not likely tq adpait anj to 
his privacies, or to impart a pii^ute account 
of his bufmefs or his leifi^re^ 

Soon after (171 6), in his forty-ninth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnfbn 
by Dr. Afhe, Biftiop of Clogher, as Dr, 
Madden told me, in the garden^ The mar- 
riage made no change in their n^odq of lifgj 
they lived in different h^wfes, as before j nor 
did flie ever lodge ii^ the deanery but wheu 
Swift w^a, feized w^th a fit of giddinefs. *^ |t 
" woyld be difficult,'* fays Lord Qrrery, " to 
** prove that they were ever afterwards toger 
^ ther without a third perfon." / ' 



r 



The Dean of St. Patrick*^ lived in a prii- 
vate manner, known and regarded only, by 
his friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by 

a pam- 
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ft pamphlet, recommended to the Irfih the ufe, 
and confequently the iniprovement, of their 
manufafture. For a man to ufe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is fureljr a natural 
rights and to like beft what he makes himfcif 
is a ttaturaj paffion. But to excite this paf- 
fion, and enforce this right, appeared fo cri-^ 
mlnal to thofe who had an intereft in the 
Engliih trade, that the printer was imprifon- 
edj and, as Hawkefworth juftly obferves, 
the attention of the publick being by this out* 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofal, 
the author was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
and ignominioufly diftihguifhed by the name 
b( Vanejfa^ whofe conduct has been already 
Sufficiently difcufled, and' whofe hiftory is 
too well known to be mmutely repeated. 
She was a young womaii fond of literature, 
whom Decanus the Dean^ called Cadenm by 
tranfpofition of the letters, took pleafure in 
direi3:ing 'and inftrudingj till, from being 
proud of his praife, fhe grew fond of his 
perfon. Swift was then about forty-feven, 
at ah age when vanity is ftrongly excited by 
• 8 the 
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the amorous attention of a young woman* 

If it be faid that Swift Oxould have checked a 

paffioa which he never meant to gratify^ re- 

courfe muft be had to that extenuation which 

he fo much defjpifed, mat art but men : per-* 

haps however he did not at firft know his 

own. mind, and, as ihe reprefeuts himfelf| 

was undetermined. For his.admiflion of h^ 

courtfiiip^ and his indulgence of her hopes 

after his marriage to Stella, no other honeft 

plea can be founds than that he delayed a di£» 

agreeable difcovery from time to time, dreads 

ing the immediate burfis of diftreJfe, and 

watching for a favourable moment. She 

thought herfelf negleded, and died of difep- 

pointment.; having ordered by her will the 

poem to be publiihed, in which Cadenus^ had 

proclaimed her excellence^ and confeflcd his 

love. The effe£fc of the publication is thus 

related by Delany. 






I have good reafon to beUeve, that they 
both were greatly fhocked and diflrefled 
(though it may be differently) upon this, 
" occ^lion. The Dean made a tour to the 
*' South of Ireland, for about two months, 
" at this time, to diffipate his thoughts, and 

give 
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" give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
** (upon the earneft inyitation of the owner) 
" to the houfe of a cheerful, generous, good- 
" natured friend of the Dean's, whom ftie 
*' alfo much loved and honoured. There my 
^ informer often law her ; and, I have rea- 
" ion to believe, ufcd his utmoft endeavours 
** to relieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this 
** fad fituation. 

•* One little incident he told me of, on 
^ that occafion, I think I fhall never forget- 
*^ As her friend was an hofpitable, open- 
** hearted man, well-beloved, and largely 
* acquainted, it happened one day that fome 
" gentlemen . dropt in to dinner, who were 
•* ftrangers to Stella's fituation; and as the 
** poem of Cadenus and Vanejfa was then the 
*^ general tojuc of converfation, one of thera 
*^ laid, * Surely that VanelTa muft be an ex-*, 
•* traordinary woman, that could infpire the 
*' Dean to write fo finely upon her.' Mrs* 
** Johnfon finiled, and anfwered, " that Ihe 
" thought tiiat point not quite fo clear j for 
*' it was well known the Dean could write 
** finely upon a broomftick." 

I 

The 
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The great aGquifition of eftedm and Influ- 
ence was made by the Drapiers Letters in 
1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in 
SfafFordfliire, a man enterprifmg and rapa- 
cious, had, as is faid, by a prefent to the Du- 
chefs of Munfter, obtained a patent empow- 
ering him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds of half-pence and farthings 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarrafling 
fcarcity of copper coin j fo that it was poffi- 
bie to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money. The cook or keeper of an ale« 
houfe could not refufe to fupply a man that 
bad filver in his hand, and the buyer would 
not leave his money without change. 

The projedfc was therefore plaufible. The 
fcarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
tare to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-pence j and was about to turn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures 
of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift^ 
finding that the metal was debafed to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapier^ to fhew the folly of receivings 
and the mifchief that muft enfue, by giving 
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^bld and filver for coin worth perhaps not a 
third part of its nominal value. 

The nation \tras alarmed ; the new coin 
was univertaily refufed : but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the King's pa- 
tent as highly criminal ; and one Whitfhed, 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer 
6f the former pamphlet, and fent out the 
Jury nine timfes, till by claniour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial verdldt, now 
prefented the Drapler^ but could not prevail 
on the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub- 
lifhed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovcring the author of the Fourth 
Letter. Swift had concealed himfelf from his 
printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran- 
fcribed the paper* The man, immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, ftrolled 
from the houfe, arid ftaid Cut all night, and 
part of the next day. There was reafon enough 
to feaf that he had betrayed his mafter for the 
reward; but he came home, and the Dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, and leaVe 
the houfe ; " for," fays he, " I know that my 
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*' life is in your power, and I will not beaf ^ 
" out of fear, either your infolence or negli- 
" gence/^ The man excufed his fault with 
great fubiHiffion^ and begged that he might 
be confined in the houfe while it ^2is in his 
power to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean 
refolutely turned him out, without taking 
farther notice of him, till the term of in- 
formation had expired, and then received 
him again. Soon afterwards he Ordered him 
and the reft of the fervants into his prefence, 
without telling his intentions, and bade them 
takef notice that their fellow-fervant was no 
longer Robert the butler j but that his inte- 
grity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of 
St* Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was be- 
tween thirty and forty pt)urids a year, but he 
ftill continued for fome years to ferve his old 
mafter as his butler; 

Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of 'The Dean. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, 
and inftruftor of Ireland 5 and gained fuch 
power as, confidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any man has ever enjoy- 
ed without greater wealth or higher ftation. 

He 
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He was from this important year the oracle 
bf the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 
by confequence was feared and courted by all 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or the 
populace Was neceflaty. The Drapier was a 
iign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 
way foever the eye or the ear was turned^ 
fome tokens were found of the nation's gra- 
titude to the Drapier. 

The benefit Was indeed great; he had re- 
fcued Ireland from a very oppreffive and pre- 
datory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
had gained he was diligent to keep, by ap* 
pearing forward and zealous on every occa- 
fion where the publick intereft was fuppofed 
to be involved. • Not did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence ; for when, upoit fome at- 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbifhop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
cxafperating the people, he exculpated him- 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
" they would have torn you to pieces. '^ 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon 
interrupted by domeftic mifepy.^ Mrs. John- 
fon, whofe converfation was to him the great 
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foftener of the ills of life, began in the year 
of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; and two 
years afterwards was fo wafted with fick- 
nefs, that her recovery was confidered as 
hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, arid had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the win-» 
ter with him in France ; but this call of cala- 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his prefence contributed to reftore her to im- 
perfect and tottering health* 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (1727) 
he returned to England ; where he coUefted 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in conjunfliion 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and 
apologetical Preface. 

This important year fent likewife into the 
world Gulliver s Travels^ a production fo new 
and ftrange, that it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, 
that the price of the firft edition was raifed 
before the fecond icbuld be made ; it was read 
by the high and the low, the learned and illi- 
terate* 
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terate. Criticifm was for a while loft in 
wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diftinftions came 
to be made, the part which gave leaft plea- 
fure was that which defcribes the Flying I/land^ 
and that which gave moft difguft muft be the 
hiftory of the Houybnhnms^ 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his new work, the news of the king's death 
arrived ; and he kifled the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceffion. 

By the Queen, when (he was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome diftin£tion, and 
was well received by her in her exaltation j 
but whether Ihe gave hopes which fhe never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expe(3:a-^ 
tiona which fhe never meant to raife^ the 
event was, that he always, afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
fome medals which fhe engaged to fend him. 

E e 3 I know 
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I know not whether Ihe had not, in her 
turn, fome reafon for complaint, A Letter 
was fent her^ not fo much entreating as re- 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in-: 
genious Irifhwoman, who was then bagging 
fubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was fubfcribed the name of Swtft^ and it has 
all the appearances of his didlion and fenti- 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand, 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufationj but never denied it : he 
ihuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big when he fays nothing. 

He feemed defirous enough of recommen-^ 
Cing courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafham had performed in former 
times ; but his flatteries were, like thofe oi 
the other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. ^ 

He was felzed not long afterwards by a fit 
pf giddinefs, and again heard of the licknefs 

and 
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and danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He then left 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony^ finding that two fick friends 
jcannot live together >• and did not write to hinj 
till he found himfelf at Chefter. 

He returned to a home of forrow: poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after 
a languifhing delay of about two months, 
died ill her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1728. How much he wifhed her life, his 
papers tell us j nor can it be doubted that he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcioufnef§ that himfelf 
had haftened it. 

■I 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
defire or ppifefs, were fatal to the unfortu- 
nate Stella* The man whom flie had the 
misfortune to love was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of fmgularity, and defirous to rnake a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, out of the ge- 
neral courfe of things and order of Providence. 
Frdm the time of her arrival in Ireland he 
feems refolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hiftdered a match fufficiently advan- 

E e 4 tageous^ 
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tageous, by accumulating unreafonable de*. 
mands, and prcfcribing conditions that Qould 
not be performed. While flie was at her 
own difpo/al he did not confider his pofleffion 
as fecure; ^efent^^ent, ambition, ox caprice,, 
might feparate them ; he was therefore re-? 
folved to make af[urance double fure^ and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, tQ 
which he had annexed the expedtation of aU 
the pleafures of perfect friendfhip, without 
the uneafmefs of conjugal reftraint, But with 
this ftate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; 'fiie 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world 
fhe had the appearance of a miflxefs. She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in tipae he 
would own and receive her; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners 
and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when he offered to acknowledge her, 
that it was too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowful refentment, and died by the tyr 
ranny of him, by whom fhe was in the high^- 
efl degree loved and, honoured^ 

What were her claims to this excentrick 

tendernefs, by which the laws of Nature were 

• violated to retain her, curiofity will enquire ; 

but 
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but how fliall it be gratified ? Swift was a 
lover ; his teftimony may be fufpefted. De-» 
lany and the Irifh faw with Swift's eyes, and 
therefore add little confirmation. That flie 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
a lover makes it very probable j but fhe 
had not much literature, for fhe could not 
fpell her own language ; and of her wit, fo 
loudly vaunted, the fmart fayings which 
Swift has collected afford no fplendid fpe-» 
cimen, 

The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady on 

her Marriage^ may be allowed to doubt whe-^ 

ther his opinion of female excellence ought 

implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 

thoughts on woipen were fuch as he exhibits, 

a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 

and a very little virtue would aftonifh him. 

Stella's fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 

only local ; fhe was great, becaufe her affo- 

ciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publilhed on the 
Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful \ but, alas ! poor Stella, 

as 
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as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan- 
chqiy ftory to Dr. Sheridan, wh«n he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for 
death j and Dclany tells it not with doubt, 
but only with regret. Swift never mentioned 
her without a iigh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick^ nor flattery ^Imoft idolatrous, 
could reconcile him. He fometimes wilhed 
to vifit England, but always found fome rea- 
fpn of delay. Jie tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once more to fee him ; 
iut if not J fays he, w^ tnufi party as all humah 
icings have parted^ 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contrafted,^ and his feverity exafperated ; 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deferted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick, and 
wrote from time to time fuch diredtions, 
admonitions, or cenfures, as the various 
exigency of affairs, in* his opinion, made 
proper j ' and nothing fell from his pen in 
vain* 

In 
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In a flif>rt poem on the Pre{l)yterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteftation^ 
he beftowed one ftri£ture upon Bettefworth, 
^ lawyer eminent for his infolence to the 
clergy, which, from very confiderable repu- 
tation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
verfal contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift, and de- 
manded whether he was the author of that 
poem. " Mr. Bettefworth," anfwered he, 
^' I was in my youth acquainted with great 
f* lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to 
" fatire, advifed me, that, if any fcoundrel 
^' or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
f* fliould alk. Are you the author of this paper ^ 
'* I fhould tell him that I was not the author; 
•* and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth^ 
f * that I am not the author of thefe lines." 

Bettefworth was fo little iatisfied with this 
account, that he publickly profefTed his refo- 
lution of a violent and corporal revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftrid: em- 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence; and 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

Swift 
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Swift was popular a while By another 
mode of beneficence. He fet afide fome 
hundreds to be lent in fmall fums to the 
poor, from five fhillings, I think, to five 
pounds. He took no intereft, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a fmall fee fhould 
be given to the accomptant; but he required 
that the day of promifed payment fhould be ex- 
actly kept. A fevere and pundilious temper 
is ill qualified for tranfadtions with the poor; 
the day was often broken, and the loan was 
not repaid. This might have been eafily 
forefeen ; but for this Swift had made no pro- 
vifion of patience or pity. He ordered his 
debtors to be fued. A fevere creditor has no 
popular character; what then was likely t© 
be faid of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity? The cla- 
mour againft him was loud, and the refent-^ 
ment of the populace outrageous; he was 
therefore forced to drop his fcheme, and own 
the folly of expelling pilnduality from the 
poor. 

His afperity continually inefcafing, con- 
demned him to folitude; and his refentment 
of folitude fharpened his afperity. He was 

not. 
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tiot j however, totally deferted : fome meti of 
iearning, and fome women of elegance, often 
vifited him; and he wrote from time to time 
either Veffe or jprofe; of his verfes he wil*- 
lingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no difcontent when he faw them printed* 
His favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle; 
he thought trifles a neceflary part of life, and 
perhaps found them neceflfary to himfelf. It 
feems impoflible to him to be idle, and his 
diforders made it difficult or dangerous to be 
long ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly dili- 
gent. The love of eafe is always gaining 
upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty attiufements peculiar to himfelf; what- 
ever he did, he was fure to hear applauded j 
and fuch was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applaufes Were pro- 
bably fincere. Me that is much flattered, 
foon learns to flatter himfelf: we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or fhame, and 
how can they aft upon the man who hears 
nothing but his own praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs 
and deafnefs grew more frequent, and his 

5 deafnefs 
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dcafnefs made converfation diflScult; they 
grew likewife more fevere, till in 1736, as 
he was writing a poem called The Legion 
Club^ he was feized with a fit fo painful, and 
fo long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer; but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either fex came to him, 
in expe£tation of a dinner, his cuftom was 
to give every one a fhilling, that they might 
pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At 
laft his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindnefs ; he would refufe a bottle of wine, 
and in Ireland no man vifits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufmefs 
nor amufement ; for having, by fome ridi- 
culous refolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear fpedacles, he could make little 
ufe of books in his later years: his ideas^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore, being neither renovated by dif- 
courfe nor increafed by reading, wore gra- 
dually away^ and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his anger 
was heightened into madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be 
publiflied, which had been the produ6tion of 
former years ; Polite Converfation^ which ap- 
peared in 1738. The Dirc£lions for Servants 
was printed foon after his death. Thefe two 
performances fhew a mind inceffantly atten- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muft have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obferved; for 
fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been alTcimbled by the power of re- 
coUedion. 

He grew more violent; and his mental 
powers decliaed till (1741) it was found ne- 
ceflary that legal guardians fhould be ap* 
pointed of his perfon and fortune* He now 
loft diftin^ictti, ' Hija madnefs was compound- 
ed of rage aad fatuity. The laft face that 

2 he 
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he knew Was that of Mrs. Whiteway, ^ftci 
her he ceafed to know in a little time. His 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfulsj 
but he would never touch it while the fer-^ 
vant ftaid, and at laft, after it had flood per-» 
haps an hour, would eat it walking ; for he 
continued his old habit^ and was on his feet 
ten hours a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an Inflathniatioit 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an 
egg, with boils in other parts j he was kept 
long waking with the pain^ and was not 
ealily reftrained by five attendants from tearing 
out his eye. 

The tumouf it laft fubfided; and a fhort 
interval of reafon enfuing, iii Which he kfieW 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery; but in a few days he funk into 
lethargick ftupidity, motionlefs^ heedlefs, and 
ipeechlefs. But it is faid, that, after a yeat 
of total filence, when his houfekeeper, on 
the 30th of November^ told him that the 
ufual bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate his birth-day, he an- 

fwered, 
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fwered, It is all folly; they had bettef let it 
atone. 

It IS remembered that hd afterwards fpoke 
how and then, or gave fome intimation of 
a meaning; but at laft funk into perfedt 
filence, which Continued till about the end of 
Odober 1744, when, in his feventy- eighth 
yearj he expired without a ftruggle. 



WHEN Swift is confidered as an authprj 
it is juft to eftimate his powers by their effedls* 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popularity againft the Whigs, and 
muft be confeffed to have dictated for a time 
the . politicaj opinions of the EngUfli nation^ 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
froiti Jilunder arid oppreffion; and fhewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had fueh 
force as authority was unable to refill. He 
feid truly of himfelf, that Ireland iidas his 
debtor^ It was from the time When he firft 
began to patronize the Irifli j that they may 
date their riches and profperity* He taught 

Vol. III. Ff them 



them firft to know their own intereft, thetu 
weight, and their ftrength, and gave them 
fpirit to aflett that equality with their fellow-* 
fubje&s to which they hav€ ever fince been 
making vigorous advsmces, and to claim thof^ 
rights which they have at lafl eftabliihed. 
Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to 
their benefadror; for they reverenced him as 
a guardiaa, and obeyed him as a didlaton 

In his workfi, he has givettr irery different 
fpecimens both of fentiment and expreffion- 
His T^alc of a Tub has little refemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence 
and rapidity «f mind^ a copioufnefs of ima- 
ges, and vivacity of di£tion, fuch aa he af^ 
terwards never pofiefled, or iiever exerted« 
It is of a mode fo diftin^ and peculiar^ that 
it mufi: be confidered by itfetf; M^at is true 
of that, is not true of any thing elfc wln^h he 
" has written. 



In his other works is found an equable te-» 
nour of eafy language, which rather tricklesr 
than flows. His delight was in fimplicity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, a» 

has 
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feas been faid, is not true; but his few meta- 
phors feem to be received rather by neceffity 
than choice. He ftudied purity; and though 
perhaps all his ftriftures lire not exa£t, yet 
it i& not often that folecifms can be found ;• 
and whoever depends on his authority niay 
generally conclude himfelf fafe. His fenten- 
ces are never too much dilated or coritf afted ; 
and it will liot be eafy to find any embarrafF- 
ment in the complication of his cilaufes, any 
Inconfeqilence in his connexions, or abrupt- 
nefs in his tranfitions* 

His ftyle was well fuited to his thoughts^ 
which are never fubtilifed by nice difquifi- 
tions, decorated by fparkling conceitSj ele- 
vated by ambitious feiltences, or variegated 
\)y fair-fought learning. He pays no court 
to the paflionsj he excites neither furprife 
nor admiration; he always underftands him- 
ielf j and his I'eader always underftands him : 
the perufer of Swift wants little previous 
knowledge; it will be fufBcient that he is 
Acquainted Avith comition words and common 
things; he is neither required to mount ele- 
vations, nor to explore profundities ; his paf- 

Ff 2 fagc 
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fage is always on a level, along folrd gronn^^ 
without afperities, without obftrudion*- 

This eafy and fife cOilveyanice of meaning 
it was Swift's defire to attain, and fok* having 
attained he certainly dderves pfaife, thouglr 
perhaps not the higheft praife. For purpofes^ 
merely didaftick, when fomething is to be 
told that was not known before, it is in the 
higheft degree proper, but againfl: that in- 
attention by which known' truths are fuffered* 
to lie negledled, it makes no provifion j- it in-* 
ftrud:8, but does not perfuade.. 

By his political education Re Was aflbciatc J 
with the Whigs ; but he deferted them whenr 
they deferted their principles, yet without 
running into the contrary extreme; he con- 
tinued throughout hh life to retain the difpo- 
fition which he alligns to the Cburcb-of-Eng^ 
land Mariy of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State, and with the^ Tories of 
the Church, 

. He was a churchman rationalty zealous; 
lie defired the profperity and maintair 
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Jionour of the Clergy; of the. Diflenters be 
did not wifli to infringe the toleration, but 
Jie oppofed their encroachments. 

Of his duty as Dean he was very ohfer- 
vant. He .managed the revenues of his 
church with exad: oeconomy ; and it is feid 
by Delany, that more money was, under 
his diredion, laid out in repairs than had 
^v^r been in the fame time fmce its firft 
ef e^ion. Of his choir he was eminently 
careful ; and, though he neither loved nor 
wnderftood mufick, took care that all the 
dingers were well qualified, admitting none 
withput th^ tefHmony of fkilful judges. 

Jn his church he reftored the pradice of 
weekly communion, and diftributed the fa- 
cramental elements in. the moft folemn and 
devout manner with his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be iegli-t 
gently performed. 

He read the fervLce rather imth a Jirang 
jiervQtu voic^ than in a graceful manner; his 

F f 3 V^^Ve 
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voice was Jharfi and bigb-'tmied^ rather tba» 
karmonious. 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political controverfies^ 
be could only preacb pamphlets. This cenfure 
of himfelf, if judgement be made from thofe 
fermons which have been publiiliedi was un- 
Teafonably fevers, 

The fulpicions of his irreligion proceeded 
in a great meafure from his dread of hypocri- 
fy; inftead of wifhing to feem better, he de- 
lighted in feeming worfe than he was. He 
went in London to early prayers^ left he 
ihould be feen at church j \\t read prayers 
to his fervants every morning with fuch dex- 
terous fecrecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months 
in his houfe. befoi^e he knew lU He was not 
only careful to hide the good which he didj^ 
but willingly incurred the fufpicion of evil 
which he did not. He forgot what himfelf 
had rormerly aflerted, that hypocrify is lefs 
mifchievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, 
with all his zeal for his honour, has juftly 
(ondemAed th|i$ part of his chara^er. 
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The pcrfon of Swift had not many recom^ 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, which, though he waflied himfelf 
with oriental fprupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and feverc, which 
he feldom Ibftened by any appearance of 
gaiety* He ftubbornly refifted any tendency 
tP laughter, 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, mull have been a mailer that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do his 
fervants good, on important occafions, is no 
great mitigation j benefa£lion can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peeviftinefs is perpetual. He 
did not fpare the fervants of others. Once, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waited in the 
room, That man ^^x, Jince we fat to the tahte^ 
committed Jiftcen faults. What the faults 
were. Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
ftory, had not been attentive enough to dif- 
cover. My member may perhaps not be 
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In his oeconomy he pradifed a peculiar and 
ofFenfive parcimony, without difguife or apo-? 
logy. The pradiice of faving being once ne- 
ceflary, became habitual, and grew firft ridi- 
culous, and at laft deteftable. But his avar 
rice, though it might exclude pleafure, w^as 
never fufFered to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle; and if the purpofe to which he 
deftin^d his littl? accumulations be remember* 
cd, with his diftribution of opcaiional charity^ 
it wiU perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expence better thap another, and 
f^ived only that he might have fomething tq 
give. He did not grow rich by injuring his 
fucceffbrs, but left both Laracor and the 
Deanery morq valuable than he found them. 
— ^With all this talk of his covetoufnefs and 
generofity, it fliould be remembered that he, 
was never rich. The revenue of his Deanr 
cry was net much more than feven hundred 
a year. 

His beneficence was not graced with ten-* 
dcrncfs or civility ; he relieved without pity, 
and afEfted without kindnefs, fo that thofe 
who were fed by him could haxdly love him. 

He 
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He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
piece at a time, and therefore always ftored 
i^is pocket with coins of different value* 

Whatever he did, he feemed willing to dq . 
In a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fufi- 
ficiently confidering that fingularity, as it im* 
plies a contempt of the general pradtice, is a 
kind of defiance which juftly provokes the 
hoftility of ridicule j he therefore who indul- 
ges peculiar habits js Y^orfe than others, if lyq 
te not better^ 

Of his humour, a ftoiy tql4 by Pope may 
^Sbrd a fpecimen« 

^ *' Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 
♦^ is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature. 
^^ -^'Tis fq odd, that there's no defcribing it 
♦^ hm by fads. Til tell you one that firfl: 
^^ comes into my head. One evening, Gay 
^^ and I we^t ^o fee him : you know how in- ^ 
^' timately we were all acquainted. On our 
f' coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen (fays the 
\\ Dodor), what^s the meaning of this vifit? 

** How 
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^* How came you to leave all the great Lords^ 
^' that you are fo fond of, to come hither to 
♦* fee a poor Dean ?' — 'Becauf^ we would ra-i 
^* ther fee you than any of theii^.— * Ay, any 
•♦ one that did not know fo wjell as I do, 
^ might believe you, But fince you are. 
** come, I muft get fome fijpper for you, I 
^* fuppofe.' No, Dodor, we have fupped 
** already.-*^* Supped already ? that's impof- 
^* fiblc! why, *tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^ 
^* That's very ftrange : but, if you had not 
^* fupp«d, I muft have got fomething for 
you.— -Let me fee, what fhould I have 
had? A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would 
•' have done very w^U ; two fhillings — ^tarts, 
** a {hilling: but you will drink a glafs of 
^* wine with me, though you fupped fo much 
•' before your ufu^I time only to fpare my 
pocket V — No, we had rather talk with you 
than drink with you.-^* But if you had 
fupped with me, 9s in all reafon you ought 
^' to have done, you muft then have drunk 
^* with me.— A bottte of wine, two fhillings 
f< **.two and two is four, and one is five; 
** juft two-and-fix-pence a-piece. There^ 
^^ Pope, there's half a crown for you, and 
V there's another for you^ Sir j for I won't 

^* fave 
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^* fave any thing by you, I am determined/ — 
^* This was ^11 faid and done with his ufuaj 
** ferioufn^fe on fuch occafions j and, in fpite 
" of every thing we could fay to tjie con- 
*' trary, he actually oblige^ lis to take the 
^' moniey.'' 

In the intercourfe of familiar Jife, he in-^ 
dulged his difpofition to petulance and far- 
cafm, and thought himfelf injured if the 
licentioufnefs of his raillery, the freedom of 
his cenfijres, or the petulance of his frolicks, 
was refented or repreffed. He predominated 
over his companions with very high afcend- 
ency, and probably would bear none over 
whom he could not predominate. To give 
him advice was, in the ftyle of his friend De- 
lany, tQ venture to /peak to him. This cus- 
tomary fuperiority foon. grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed Jiimfelf to be delighted with low 
^attery, 

On all common occafions^ he habitually 
affeds a ftyle of arrogance, and didates ra^p 
ther than perfuades. This authoritative and 
inagifterial language he expeded to be re- 
ceived 
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ceived as his peculiar inode of jocularity ; but 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an afllxmed predomination, in which he was 
ironical only to the refentful, and to the fub- 
pilffive fufficiently ferioust 

Jle tol4 ftorks with great felicity, and de-^ 
lighted in doing what he knew himfelf to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by the 
refpedtful filence of a fleady liftener, and tol4 
the fame tal^s too often. 

He did not^ however, claim the right of 
talking alone ; for it was his rule, when he 
had fpoken a minute, to give room by a 
paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all 
opcafions, he was an exa£t computer, and 
knew the minutes required tp every commoq 
pperation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was ii^ 
his converfation, what appears fo frequently 
in his Letters, an affectation of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambitiqn of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the ncgleft of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftabliflied 
^s the barriers between one order of fociety 
7 an4 
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and another. This tranfgreffion of regularity 
was by himfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of foul. But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity^ puts himfelf in his power ; be is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habks of thinking if hiji 
Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evi- 
dence^ he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied. He feems to have wafted life in 
difcontent, by the rage of neglected pfide^ 
and the languifhment of unfatisfied defire.; 
He is querulous and faftidious^ arrogant and 
malignant ; he fcarcely fpeaks of himfelf but 
with indignant hmentatk)ns, or of others but 
with infolent fuperiority when he is gay^ and 
with angry contempt when he is gloomy. 
From the Letters that pafs between him and 
Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrofled all tlie 
tinderftanding and virtue of mankind, that 

m 

their merits filled the world ; or that there 
was no hope of more. They fhew the age 

involved 
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involved in darknefs, and fhade the piftur^ 
with fullen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drovfe him ihW 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for i 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tinction of his hopes, arid his ejedibri from 
gay fcenes^ important employment^ and 
iplendid friendfhips ; but when time had en- 
iibled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at firft wer^ natural, be* 
came ridiculous becaufe ,they were ufelefs; 
But queruloufnefs was iiow grown habitual^ 
and be cried out when he probably had ceafed 
to feel* His ffckerated iitrailings perfuaded 
Bolingbroke that he wai really willing to quit 
his deanery for an Englifli pari(h ; and Bd-^ 
lingbroke procured an exchange^ which was 
rejeded^ and Swift ftill retained the pleafurd 
of complainings 

The greateli difficulty that Occurs^ ifi iha- 
lyfing his charader, is to difcbver by what 
depravity of intelled he took delight in re-' 
volving ideas, from which almoft evety other 
mind fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of 
pleafurCj even when criminalj tiiay folicit 

the 
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ttie imagination j but what has difeafe, de^ 
formity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope. He does not confider 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty*-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth i«, that Gulliver had 
defcribed his Tahoos before the vifit, and he 
that had formed thofe images had nothing 
filthy to learn* 

I have here given the charadler of Swift as 
lie exhibits htmfelf to my perception ; but 
how let another be heard, who knew him 
better; Dr. Belany, after long acquaint- 
iince, defcribes him to Lord Orrery in thefe 
t^rms^ 

" My Lord, wheii you cotifider Swift*3 
^ fmgular, peculiar, and molt variegated 
** vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
•* though not always fo rightly diredled)^ 
^ delightful in many inftances, and falutary, 
^ even wher6 it is moft ofFenfive ; when you 
' " S " confider 
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** confider his ftri£t truth, his fortitude in rc-^ 
*' fitting oppreffion and arbitrary power j hi^ 
** fidelity in friendfhip, his fincere love and 
*' zeal for religion, his uprightnefs in making 
** right refolutions, and his fteadinefs in ad- 
*^ hering to them ; his care of his church, its 
*' choir, its oeconomy, and its income j his 
•^ attention to all thofe that preached in his 
** cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
** pronunciation and ftyle ; as alfo his re- 
*' markable attention to the intereft of his 
** fucceflbrs, preferably to his own prefcnt 
*' emoluments ; invincible patriotifm, even 
*' to a country which he did not love ; his 
*' very various, well-devifed, well-judged, 
** and exterifive charities, throughout his 
^^ life, and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
of his wife's) conveyed to the fame chrift-* 
ian purpofes at his death ; charities from- 
*' which he could enjoy no honour, advan^ 
** tage or fatisfadion of any kind in this 
*^ world. When you confidei: his ironical 
*' and humorous, as well as his ferious fchemes^ 
*^ for the promotion of true religion and vir- 
" tue ; his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firft 
•' Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakablo 
♦* benefit of the eftabliflied Church of Ireland.; 

. ••and 



it 
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" and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
" giving occafion to the building of fifty new 
" churches in London. 

" All this confidered, the chara£ter of his 
** life will appear like that .of his writings ; 
they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
re-examined with the utmoft attention, 
aud always difcover new beauties and ex- 

^' cellencies upon every examination. 

» 

• '•* They will bear to be confidered as the 
" fun, in which the brightnefs will hide the 
" blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
rance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, 
interpofes to cloud or fully his fame, I will 
take upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
will not laft long. 



it 









" Tq conclude — no man ever deferved 
better of any country than Swift did of 
his. A fteady, perfevering, inflexible 
" friend ; a ,wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
*' counfellor, under many fevere trials and 
bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard 
both of his liberty and fortune. 
Vol. hi. G g « He 
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** He lived a bleffing, he died a benefac^ 
" tor, and his name will evier live an honour 
* to Ireland." 



r < 



IN the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there 
IS not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. The^ are often humorous^ 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compofitions, eaiinefs 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft part^ 
^hat their author intended. The cU^on is 
corred:, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exaft. There leldom occurs a hard^ 
laboured expreflion, or a redundant epithet^ 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ftyle, they confift oi proper words in 
proper places. 

To divide this Colle£tion into clafles, and 
fhew how fome pieces are grofs, and fome 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 

the 
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tKe author could not be ignorant, who eel*- 
tainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifh 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought from any writer, an- 
cient or modern* This is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellencies and all his defeats has fo well 
maintained his claim to be confidered asi 
original. 
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XX7 ILLIAMBROOMEwas born in 
. Ghefhire^ as i§ faid, of very mean 

parents. Of the place oi his birth, or the 
firft part of. his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence, lie was educated upon 
•the foundation at Eton, and was captain of 
th? fchool ^ whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might hjtye obtained a 
fcholarfhip at King's College. Being by this 
delay, fuch as i^ faid to have happened yery 
rarely j fuperannuated, he was fent to St. 
John's College by the contributions of hi^ 
friends^ where he obtained a fijiaU exhw 
bition. 

At his College he lived for fome time In 
^he fame chamber with the well-known Ford, 

G g 4 by 
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by whom I have formerly heard him defcrib- 
cd as a contracted fcholar and a mere verfi- 
fyer, unacquainted with life, and unlkilful in 
convcrfation. His addiction to metre was 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
himfelf, as Ford likewife owned, from great 
part of his fcholaftick rufL 

He appeared early in the world as a tranf- 
lator of the Iliads into profe, in conjundtioa 
with Ozell and Oldifworth, How their feve- 
ral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope : it has long lince vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks* 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Ma- 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his efteem that he was employed, I be- 
lieve, to make extracts from Euftathius for 
the notes to the tranflation of the Iliad\ and 
in the volumes of poetry publiflied by Lintot, 

commonly 
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commonly called Papers Mifcellanksy many of 
his early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
clofely connefted. When the fuccefs of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a verfion of the 
tidyjfey^ Pope, weary of the toil, called Fen- 
ton and Broome to his afliftance \ and, taking 
only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life; 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen 
of writing all the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftablilh 
my narration^ That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope's, was always known: he had 
mentioned the afliftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the ehd of the 'work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as, written by the coadjutors; the 

fourth. 
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fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the fixth, 
the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himfelf ; 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volume of his works,^ 
claimed only twelve^ A natural curiofity 
after the real condu^ of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to enquire of Dr, 
Warburton, who told me, in his warni lan- 
guage, that he thought th^ relation given ia 
the note a^ lie; but that he was not able to 
afcertain the feyeral fli^ares, . The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could iK)t afford me, 
I obtained from Mn Langton, to wh^om Mr, 
Spence had imparted it. 

• ' • ' . . . , 

The pnfe at which Pope purchafed thi* 
afliftance was three hundred pounds paid tq 
Fenton, ?ind five hundred to Broome, with 
as many copies as l\c wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
hearfay; Broome'§ is very diftindly told by 
Pope, in the notes to -the Dunciacl. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope^^ 

own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 

If four books could merit three hundred 

7 poundsj^ 
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pbtlttds, eight and all the notes, equivalent at 
leaft to ifbur, had certainly a right to more 
than fix. 

' Broome probably confidered . himfelf as 
jtijured, and there was for feme time more 
than Cpldhers between him and his employer^ 
He always fppke of Pope as too much a 
iover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpedtfully in the Bunclad^ but quoted 
him more than once in the Bathos^ as a pro- 
ficient in the ^r/ of Sinking; and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
^iftinguilhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome anaong the Parrots 'wbo repeat ano^ 
thers words infuch a boar/e odd tone as makes 
\bem Jtem ihiir own. I have been told t^at 
they were afterwards reconciled; but 1 am 
l^fraid their peace was without friendfliip^ 

He afterwards publifhed a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted, with corredions, 
In the late compilation. 

He never rofe to very high dignity in the 
churdi. He was fpme time redor of Stur^ 

flon 
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fton in Sufiblk, where he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Doctor of 
Laws. He was (1733) prefented by the 
Crown to the reftory of Pulbam in Norfoli^ 
which he held with Oakley Magna in St^olk^ 
given hin> by the Lord Cornwallis, to whoift 
he w^s chaplain, and who a^ded the vicarage 
of f^ye in Suffolk ; he then refigned Pulbam^ 
4nd retained the other two* 

. Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranilat;ng 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publiftied in the 
Gentleman s Magazine^ under, the name of 
Cbejler. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church. • 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he 
was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verfifyer; his lines are 
fmooth and fonorous, and his diftion is feleO: 
and elegant. His rhymes are fometimcs un- 
fuitablej in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 
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rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
another. Thofe faults occur but feldom ; and 
he had luch power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for tranflation; but, in his origi- 
nal works, recoUedion feems to have been 
his bufinefs more than invention. His imi- 
tations are fo apparent, that it is, part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of 
fome former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
moft popular writers, for he feems fcarcely 
to endeavour at concealment; and fometimes 
he picks up fragments in obfcure corners. 
His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts begqile. 
And make afflictions objects of a fmile i 

broitght to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary^ written by Barnes, of whom 
I fhould not have expected to find an imi- 
tator ; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fvveet nepcnthcasi 
tongue 

Can charm the pangs of death with dcathlcli 
fongi 

C^Ti^ftinging plagues with eafy tbcfights heguiky 
M^h pains and tortures cbjeSs cf a fmik. 

8 To 
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To detedt his imitations were tidious and 
vfelefs. What he takes he feldom makes 
worfe; and he cannot be juftly thought d 
mean man whorti Pope chofe for an.aflbciate, 
and whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope's enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dif-* 
tich: 

Pope came off clean with Homer -, but they 

fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwept the way# 
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